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DE. JOHNSON: 



HIS EELIGIOUS LIFE 



AKD 



SIS DEATH. 



** As for Johnson, I hvn always eonsiderad Um to be, bj natoro, one of oar gresil 
Engliah souls. A strong and noble man ; so mneh left imdeTel<^d in him to the 
last * * * Johnson was a prophet to his people— preached a gospel to them— as aU 
Itte him always do 1"— CiABLxue o» Haroe$, Hero-Wonk^ 
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PBEFACE TO THE HEADER. 



"^HBN Doctor Johnson died, it was said of him 
by one who had been intimately acquainted with 
him nearly thirty years, ^< He has made a chasm, 
which not only nothing can fiU up, but which noth- 
ing has a tendency to fiU up« Johnson is dead. 
Let us go to the next best : there is nobody : no 
man can be said to put you in mind of Johnson." 
And does not this observation hold on to the present 
day ? We have had a Southey, a pure writer, and 
most noble genius, a man too of independence and 
struggling in life, but not a Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson had his defamers, the open ones and 
mean ones. One of these latter ceased not to snarl 
after the great man's death, and to the face of this 
one did the Rev. Dr. Parr boldly say, "Ay, now 
that the old lion is dead, every ass thinks he may 
kick at him.'' But the longer the lion dead, so 
much the larger has that lion become. And where 
shall we now find the ass ? 



M55^^313 
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iy PREFACE TO THE READER. 

Politioally speaking, it must be expected that 
there should be many who will not agree with Dr. 
Johnson. But these hold him dear in memory. 
Leigh Hunt, in one of his interesting and enter- 
taining works, ^ when excusing Johnson's pompous 
manner, says: <<At all events, one is willing to 
think the best of what was aooompanied by so much 
excellence. Affectation it was not; for nobody 
despised pretension of any kind more than he did. 
Johnson was a sort of born bishop in hia way, with 
high judgments and cathedral notions lording it in 
his mindi and ex cathedra he accordingly spoke." 
This <<bom bishop" is a felicitous term. <<He ad- 
yanced," says Leigh Hunt again, << by the power of 
bis conyersation, the strictness of his yeracity, and 
the respect he exacted toward his presence, what 
may be called the personal dignity of literature. 
The consequence has been not exactly what he ex- 
pected, but certainly what the great intwests of 
knowledge require, and Johnson has assisted men 
with whom he little thought of co-operating, in stat- 
ing the claims of Truth and Beneficence above all 
others P^ These latter words may be claimed as 
the text of some discourse in this book. 

Dr. Johnson truly had no affectation; no sham 
eccentricities about him. He was one of Carlyle's 
<< noble silent men, scattered here and there : silently 

• "The Town," hj Leigh Hunt: 2 irols. Smith and Elder. 
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thinking; silently working ; whom no morning news- 
paper makes mention o£" Yes, Johnson with all 
bis oonyersation, was not of the noisy inanity of the 
world ; no words of little meaning, no actions of little 
worth were found in him. " Old Samuel Johnson,'* 
exolaims Carlyle,# i^ihe greatest soul in England 
in his day, was not ambitious. < Corsica Boswell' 
flaunted at public shows with printed ribbons round 
his hat ; but the great Old Samuel staid at home. 
The world-wide soul wrapt up in its thoughts, in its 
sOTroW8*^wbat could paradings and ribbons in the 
hat do for it?'' Let us not, however, decry Bos- 
well, for his very fJEuUngs have been of valuable serv- 
ice to men who have the greatest relish for litera- 
ture. He esteemed Johnson, and Johnson esteemed 
him; and that should be enough for us: whether it 
be true or not that Dr. Johnson said to Mr. Long, 
<< Sir, if I were to lose Boswell, it would be a limb 
amputated." 

Two men of note might be seen oontemporaneous- 
ly in the streets of London. There was Wesley, in 
his band and cassock, with his Icmg hair, white and 
bright as silver, his faee and manner indicating that 
all his minutes were numbered, and that not one was 
to be lost. Often irascible in temper, his countenance 
was calm ; and he was remarkable for the cleanness 
and neatness of his appearance. And there was 
♦ " Heroes and Hero Worship :" p. 351. 
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Johnson, issuing forth from the silent retreat of Bolt- 
oourt, bodily and bulkily , into the human tide of Fleet- 
street : one time swaying against a huge porter, who 
wisely contented himself with gazing in wonderment 
after his rolling antagonist; at another, lifting pol- 
luted misery out of the mire, and from the very jaws 
of starvation and death ; and then seated on his 
throne, the chair of the Literary Club— he, the ath- 
letic and uncouth, in the old brown coat, and shab- 
bier wig. Contrasts, indeed, these men in person, 
and, in great degree, in sentiment: both worthy of 
admiration and love; but the one of a deeper and 
mcnre enduring fame than the other. 

With Dr. Johnson we have to do: with his relig- 
ious lifCj and his death. No apology can be due to 
the public for another book on Dr. Johnson ; but every 
indulgenqe must be asked for the inadequacy of the 
performance. It may yet be improved : some things 
omitted, some things added. In reading the life of 
Johnson, the author could not fail to perceive, in com- 
mon with others, the exquisite vein of religion and its 
humanities that runs through the whole : but then, 
this vein is not as that of marble in the rough rock, 
but is so surrounded on all sides with literary matter 
of the highest interest, that its continuous line, though 
it can not be hid, yet may not have the prominence it 
deserves. To place the religion and beneficence of 
Dr. Johnson more by themselves, though mingled, 
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more or less in all his thoughts and works, and to 
enable others to discern them at a glance, this has 
been the aim, the desire, of the author. 

And what a religious life it was! What evidenoe 
do his written Prayers give (from the 18th of Sep* 
tember, 1738, to the 18th of September, 1781), of 
the devout state of his mind ; and during this time, 
as well as befcHre and afterward, how did his works 
prove the depth, the charity, the sincerity of his re- 
ligion. Mark those prayers in your privacy (for his 
deeds and conversation are more alluded to in this 
book) ; mark the beautiful reverence, perspicuity, and 
simplicity of their language — no flowery expressions, 
or pomp of diction used, sadh as abound in the 
" Rambler :" every thing proceeds from the heart- 
humble, contrite, penitent, and full of gratitude! 
Slee in his Meditations his devout spirit kept alive, 
and the image of his Redeemer never out of sight. 
During all this period of life we find his charities (in 
the Scripture sense) in constant, silent vigor : we 
mark his independence of mind, never a beggary and 
writing bravely to Lord Chesterfield : we acknowl- 
edge his w<Mrth^ even Mr. Thrale, a man of business 
and immense wealth, selecting him as his executor : 
nothing equivocal in his actions, nothing mean or 
paltry, but intent " aperto vivere voto,^ without the 
least ostentation of virtue. Not an atom of stoical 
pride, not an atom of selfishness or self-righteousness 
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in his eomposiiion. The incarrupta fides with(mt the 
boasted mem camcia recti aaBomed by your heathea 
philosophers and moralists. Snob was Dr. Johnson 
in life, and in him the onion of high intelleotual fao- 
olties with a firm belief in Christianity has eonferred, 
under the Divine blessing, a signal benefit on man- 
kind : and while be loved and venerated the Cboroh 
of England, it was in St Cjrprian's sense of the 
universal Churoh, who wrote, << neither ean any man 
be united to the Churoh, who is sepaiated from tbe 
Gospel" 4f 



And Dr. Johnson, after many avowed fiNirs, 
oalm and resigned in his death. To haire a jbar of 
death is natural in man, as tiie gmat portnayer of 
human nature saitii, f 

** The weariest aad meet loftdied ^waMkf Hfb, 
That age, aohe, pomnr, and inniriift>msfit 

Can lay on native, is a paradi#e 
To what we fear of death." 

But still this natural pfopensity oan be overeome, 
and the influenoe of those invisible realities whioh 
oreate and sustain all Christian reotitude, will enable 
cme, who is blessed by that Com&rter whioh is prom- 
ised to be with the Churob alway, to exolaim in hum- 
blest dependmiee upon Christ, «0 death, where is thy 

* See Bishop Jewell's " Apology of the Chnroh of England,'' p. 
143, edit. 16S5. 

t " Meaamre for Measure r^' Aet iii. So. 1. 
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sting? O grave, whore is thy victory?" The fear 
of God, and not of man, seems ever to have been be- 
fore the eyes of Dr. Johnson, accompanied by a deep 
sense of his ovm utter nnworthiness to obtain salva« 
tion, save through the merits of our blessed Saviour; 
and it appears to have been the effect of deeply relig- 
ious feeling, that made him averse even to speak on 
the subject of death. To some other men another 
manner is allowed. But to personal fear he was 
always an entire stranger ; and the aged hero, ever 
intrepid amid all his infirmities, when informed by his 
physician that he could not recover, « Then," said 
he, ^< I will take no more physic, not even my opiates ; 
far I have prayed that I may render up my soul to 
God uncbuded." Undauntedly did he meet death ; 
prepared in body and soul for its approach. Reader, 
it is well that it should be thus with any man! 
Amen. 

A* 
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DR. JOHNSON. 

HIS LITEBA&T AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



** We oontimied cmr reading of Johnson's LiTed of the Pbetn. Row 
often at midnight, as he Ustened wi^ Sfidity, he apologized to me for 
keeping me £rom my lest ! bat, still delighted with oar reading, he 
Woald say, ^ Well^ you may go on a little more.' ''-^Tbqttsk's Memoir* 
of Fox, 

Ths same wann Bpiiit of approral with whioh Charles 
James Fox,* in his last illness, stamped the literary talent 
of Johnson, has animated a very recent writw to speak of 
his kindly afiections. " There was in Dt. Johnson," says the 
Rev. James S. M. Anderson, t " an earnest and practioal 
h^evdence, which no man has siifpassed/' It shall be a 
main purpose of these pages to vorify this saying from eiri- 
dence ; for herein we view one of the fairest fruits of ireligion. 
Little or no allusion shall be made to his political sympa^ 

* Though Fox was shy of speaking maoh in the presence of Johnson, 
and Johnson avoided converse with him and others, thinking at one 
time that he almost deserved hanging for his political opinions, yet we 
find Bosvirell asking Johnson whether it was true that he had said 
lately, " I am for the king ftgatnst Fox : bat I am for Fox against 
Pitt." JosNsoif : — " Yes, air : the king is my master : bat I do not 
know Pitt : and Fox is my friend." Johnson added, that Fox was a 
most extraordinary man ; while we are told that Fox " plainly showed 
mach partiality for Johnson." Fox was a member of, and sometimes 
presided at the Literary Clob \ bat Boswell records little of tiie con- 
versations >that took place. 

f In an admirable Lecture on Dr. Johnson, in " Addresses on Mis- 
oellaneoas Subjects," by the Rev. J. S. M. Anderson, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, he. Rilnii^tons. 1$49. 
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14 DB. JOHNSON: 

thies or prejudices ; for, while Jobiucm wis a Tory, his 
contemporary Addison was a Whig ; and may we not, in 
great measure, regret that such men should ever become 
involved in the troubling speculations oi politics ? Edmund 
Burke and Greorge Caxining ! you would have gone down to 
postonty with fiiller and nobler remembrance, had you more 
loved the leisure for that intellectual toil which leads to pro- 
founder and more lasting achievement in the universal fields 
of literature and science. 

Croker observes, that the very name of Johnson's biogra- 
pher is likely to be «as £ur spread and as lasting as the 
English language ;" what then must be the knowledge of 
mankind concerning Johnson himself, who, in that very lan- 
guage which is so probably destined to become one of the 
most extended on the earth, has written such lessons of 
wisdom, spoken aphorisms worthy the noblest ages of phi- 
losophy, and delivered, in common conversation, moral and 
religious principles, which can never be out of human remem- 
brance until an absolute empire of Antichrist overspreads 
the world ? For, although the name of Boswell will be 
transmitted to all future time, yet, *' You have made them 
all talk Johnson," was the remark made to him ; and his 
own observation was becoming, " Yes, I may add, I have 
Johnsonized the land ; and I trust they will not only talk, 
but think JoTmsonf" Largeness of mind, and liberality 
of heart, will inevitably be the lot of all those who have 
power granted them to think as Johnson thought. 

It was well said by a Scotchman,* « When you see him 
first, you are struck with awful reverence ; then '^you admire 
him ; and then you love him cordially." It may be doubted 
whether many have got beyond the bounds of reverence and 
admiration : it is on closest acquaintance that you learn to 
love him. « To enjoy Dr. Johnson perfectly," wrote Hannah 
More, "one must have him to one's self;" and thus, when 
we can no longer see him bodily present, we must view 
him, not so much in the enjoyment of his <* clubbable" dis- 
position, or in the more magnificent walks of literature, or 
in the presence of kings, and lords, and hosts of fiiends ; but 
* Donakl Maoleod, a Highland chief. 
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in the unobtmnTe deed of chanty, in letters of ooosolation to 
the afflicted, in counfiel given to the fnendlesg, suhitantial 
help to the stiruggling, hospitality to the obscure, and in his 
own thoughts when almost alone. Mr. Steevens makes this 
honorable mention of himj and he knew his priyate life 
weU : ** Could the many bounties he studiously concealed, 
the many acts of humanity he per&rmed in private, be dis- 
played with equal circumstantiality, his defects would be so 
far lost in the blaze oi his virtues, that the. latter only would 
be regarded.^' We must always suppose that a large amount 
of the beneficence of charitaUe individuals is hidden from 
public notice. 

The world at the present time, equally as in Johnson's 
own days, may too much regard him as the giant in litera^ 
ture, just as we j^e in iwonder ajud awe on the huge mK>unt- 
ain in the landscape, or on the robust and. rugged oak that 
mocks with it^ stalwart form the tenderer trees that bend in 
more beauty around ; and very probaUy, in like manner as 
the sight of the vaster works of nature appall and pain the 
mind accustomed to tiie smoother scenes of preation, and as 
the elegant flower enraptures us more than ih» gnarled and 
proud hero of the forest, so there are those who would rather 
like to gaze on our human leviathan at a distance : rather 
listen to his wise and ponderous thoughts in the more familiar 
form of anecdote ; or rather fiursake him entirely for the more 
brilliant and evanescent sayings of inferior men. All thiese, 
however, look upon him with mental aw&— -they know there 
is an Alp in the realms of literature as well as of nature ; 
but they as readily decline an acquaintance with the one, as 
l^ey would rather put off to a never-arriving season their 
journey to the other. And this same idea probably pervades 
iiiem in regard to the religion, equally as to the literature 
of the man ; all is so vast, so sdemn, so bluntly sincere, 
sometimes tiling more of severity than sweetness, savoring 
of any apostolic mind, rather than that of the beloved disciple 
who leaned on the heavenly bosom : there is such knowledge 
of the human heart in its worth and in its pretensions, and 
such bold, outspoken opinion, that they feel afraid to approach 
too nesurly to one who may fix>^«m on their deficiencies, rather 
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than enoonraget with ier«ii0r htoiw lad ■Boother tongue, 
their uodiily aoeelerated adranees; althtmgh they well know 
that, in reality> no instance of tnie homilitj or merit would 
erer escape hk eanteat and fiuthfid regard* We may not 
wish these to <*talk Johnson" unless they can be brooght to 
<' think Johnson ;" nor may we eare to see the whole world, 
so long as tihe pore pat^pm of an Addison exists, thoroughly 
Johnsonised ; yet we may say, that in few ages of the world 
is a goodly leaven of the great and honest heart of Johnson 
more needed than in the present time, when mankind are in 
danger of heeding the aUnrements of friYokms and brilliant 
entertainm^it in preference to sound and rightly severe instruo- 
tion, and when mere sensual cant, in literary ot religious garb, 
takes the place of the snbhme and the sincere. 

This obsenration, be it remembered, is to be only partially 
appHed. We must not decry the present age which, per- 
haps, in a general point of view, is the best to live in of 
any period that has passed in the world. Johnson would 
not dispraise his own times. When Lord Monboddo said 
that our ancestors were better than we, *< No, no, my lord,*' 
exclaimed Johnson, « we are as strong as they, and a great 
deal wiser." In talking of writers and preachers, he said, 
now «* every body composes pretty well : there are no such 
inharmonious pmods as there were a hundred a years ago ;'* 
and he only found fault, wrongly, as we may now think» 
vrith the innovation that put a stop to the prooessiotLS accom* 
panying a <»iminal to Tyburn. And although he writes, 
•' The mental disease of the present generation is impatience 
of study, contempt of the great masters of ancient wisdom, 
and a disposition to rely wholly upon unasststed genius and 
natural sagacity ;"* and declared that « if no use is made of 
the labors of past ages, the world must remain always in the 
in&ncy of knowledge ;" yet he said, *• I am always angry 
when I hear anoient ^es praised at the expense of modern 
times. There is now a great deal more learning in the world 
than there was fcmnerly ; lor it is univeiisally diffused. You 
have, perhaps^ no man who knows so muoh Greek and Latin 
as Benttey : no man who knows so much mathematics as 
^ Ramblef, No. 154. See also No. 50. 
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Newtoa : but you luiira many more men who know Greek 
and Latin, and who know.mathematice/' How still more 
Btiiking^y true ia this of onr own times ! Boswell says that 
Johnson was never qijeruloui^ never prone to inveigh against 
the present times, as is so common when superficial minds 
are on the fret. Yet if personal superiority over our fellows 
might give us right to talk of the mediocrity of the age, he 
fully possessed that right, both as regards intellect and moral 
disposition. In him the light of genius, united with the light 
of religion, is shown to be capable of producing a pure and 
steady splendor, far surpassing the bright flashes occasionally 
emitted by the glare cf g^mur when combined with impuri-^ 
ties of heart, and followed generally by flickering and eccen- 
tric motions. A modem anecdote may serve to illustrate my 
meaning. Seigeuit Lens having opened a di£icultcase in a 
most temperate and lucid manner before Judge Dallas, Dal- 
las, at the conclusion of the opening, sent on a strip of paper 
the two following lines to him ; 

*^ Lens, like an argand lamp, shines dear and bright, 
Consames the smoke, and gives ns only Ught/^ 

Sometimes Johnson loved argument merely fost the sake 
of' testing the ground on which others gave out their sen- 
tences : and then often the outburst of his mind, like Footers 
conversation, resembled a great furnace, whose heat was so 
intense, that it bbliged you to stand at a distance from it. 
<< When I was a boy,'' he said, ** I used always to choose the 
wrong side of a debate, because most ingenious things, that 
is, most new things, could be said upon it :" but we under- 
stand the object of his sometimes, when a man, following this 
rule. He felt this to be also an inducement to others ; §ox 
of skeptics, and false reasoners, he remarked, " Truth will 
not aflbrd Sufficient food for their vanity, so they have betaken 
themselves to error." Ail ol^ections to, as well as proof for, 
any important matter, were reflected on in his mind, and 
thus he writes, ** Every thing which Hume has advanced 
against Christianity had passed through my mind long before 
he wrote." 

Small actions mark his sagacity in suppo^ng where mean- 
ness might bO;found, and idiow his contempt of it. Thus he 
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bought his little paroeli of tea and sugar ** at a stately shop," 
beoause it would not he worth their while to^ take a petty 
advantage : yet he was not allured by appearances and titles, 
for, having observed the paltry vanity of many people in 
quoting the authority of dukes and lords, as having been in 
their company, he said, he went to the other extreme, and 
would not mention his authority when he should have done 
it, had it not been theU of a duke or a lard. 

** Nor wealtH nor titles make Aspasia^s bliss."* 

Another kind of nobility he best recognized. The name 
of a person having been mentioned to him, he said, "Let me 
hear no more of him. That is the fellow who made the in- 
dex to my Ramblers, and set down the name of Milton thus 
— ^Milton, Mr. John." And though ignorance more than 
insult perpetrated this mistake, yet Johnson's lines will oc- 
cur to us as further proof of his feeling-* 

" Fate never wooods more deep the generous heart, 
Than when a blockhead's insult points the dart." 
He could not bear pretension or presumption in any man. 
He was told of an impudent fellow who aflected to rail at all 
established systeo^^ : *< There is nothing surprising in this," 
caknly observed Johnson, *< he wants to make himself con- 
spicuous. JJ,e would tumble in a pig-sty so long as you 
looked at him and called to him to come out. Bu^ let him 
alone, never mind him, and he'll soon give it over." 

This is prudent advice, and came worthily from him, who 
** in all things and every where, spoke out in plain English, 
from a soul wherein Jesuitism could find no harbor, and with 
the front and tone not of a diplomatist but of a man."t 
There were no jewels of paste about his head; he wore no 
borrowed, crown : his was gold without glitter, and he enjoy- 
ed a kinghood of his own. Moreover, we shall find, as we 
proceed, that ** few men on record have had a more merciful, 
tenderly afiectionate nature than old Samuel"^— -ay, when 
young or when older, when poor or when richer, when learn- 
ing or when learned : he was always the same, loving and 
beloved. 

* Irene. t Carlyle's Misoellames, iv. 96. t Ibid. 103. 
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CHAPTER n. 
BARLY BELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Da. Johnson seems to have been' blessed with strong im* 
pressions of religion at a very early time of life : and these 
impressions certainly biased the tone of his religions feeling 
»— one of fear rather than of love-curing the periods of 
manhood and (dd age. He himself said, that he remembered 
distinctly having had the first notice of heaven, ** a place to 
which good people went/' and hell, "a place to which bad 
people went/* communicated to him by his mother^ when a 
little child, in bed with her. When he was as yet in petti- 
ooatSj she put the Book of Common Prayer into his hands, 
and he learned the collect for the day with wonderful quick- 
ness. But #he did not always train his young' mind with 
judicious care. " Sunday," he says, ** was a heavy day to 
me when I was a boy. My mother confined me on that 
day, and made me read the * Whole Duty of Man,' from a 
great part of which I could derive no satisfaction ;" and he 
gives an instance in proof of this feeling. Soon he fell into 
an indifierence about religion— -talked flippantly about it- 
found great reluctance to enter a church — and not until he 
resided in college at Oxford, and took up <* Law's Serious 
Call to a Holy Life," did he recover from this supineness in 
the most important business of life. How often do we find 
our joyous Christian Sunday invested with notions of gloom, 
through fidse and injudicious teaching, even in the minds of 
adult scholars, and its present use, as well as its type of the 
future, entirely perverted ! Li after life, we find him hold- 
ing rational and benevolent ideas respecting the proper observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath. 

Here we may be permitted to observe the usefulness of 
parental education. How many children, before escaping 
from the nursery, have learned lessons of virtue firom a 
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motheir or » father,* that have lusrer been forgotten— nerer 
been driven out of the mind and heart by the largest additiona 
of • subsequent knowledge] Of all maternal patterns, the 
mother of St. Augustine ranks the first. From parental 
instruction, snch minds as tho^e of Wotton, Hool^, Her- 
bert, Sanderson, Sec,, &c., derived inestimable benefit. The 
mother of Adam Clarke, like Johnson's mother, was a 
stem, yet useful instructor in the ways of religion : for with 
what horror young Adam heard the creak of the rave^ afler 
she had r^erred him^ on s^nne case of disobedience, to that 
verse of Scripture, which told him that the ravraa would 
pick oat thf9 eyes <^ the mocking child ! (Prer. xxx. 17) ; 
aMf he says, « my mother's reproofs and temmi nev«r left 
me." It Vas the mother of Byron who led him among the 
grander scenes of natnre, and formed within him that gifM 
portion of his mind which imagined noble poetry. And thus 
inanimate tlnngs a&ot us also. The " church bells of our 
home^'' the << firagrance ai o«i old, paternal fields," dwell in 
our remembraoce ; and influence us to good, to the latest 
hour of our lives.t A oase to the contrary, such as Wcods- 
worth's <' Michael," may occur ; but who is these that can 
say that his earliest lessons have not continued to be the best, 
and most freehly remembered, during the hours of reflection 
and repose? Things that we reason upon are not those 
which have greatest hold upon our actions ; the simple <^kes 
of veneration, obedience, md thankfulness, are those that 
£nrm the happy and dutiful life. 

Dr. Johnson ever thought tend^ly c^his mother. ''^You 
firigh^ied me," he writes to Miss Porter, '<with your black 
wafers, for I had forgot you were in mourniof , and was 
afraid your letter had brought me ill newi of my mother, 
w?M$e death is one cf the few cahmkies on which I think 

* The Rev. Richard Cecil writes : " I was much indebted to my 
Mother for her truly wise and jadicious conduct toward me, when I 
first turned from my vanity and sin." And of his other parent : " In 
all my companions — no Father 1 In all my conversations, none like 
him I In all my doubts — no oracle like him ! In all my fears and 
anxieties— 'no refuge like his generosity 1 I feel his loss, though sur- 
rounded with the prodigality of liberality and kindness." 

t Hugh James Rose. 
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ivith t0tivTy Hifl leftem to hik beloved mother, just pre- 
vious to her deceftse, are the most afiecting-ipeeiineiui of ^lial 
love that eould poeubly be ^tten : and hifl thankfalnew to 
all thoee who waited oti her ii eiqireeied in the laoet tonch- 
ing tenttd of gtatittide and regard. After her deoeaae, we 
may be sore thathiii thougbtfir wete identieal with those ad« 
dr^sed some years previously to his ftiend (Mr. Eiphkwton) 
on the iott ol a mother^ where he sa]rt, ** I can not forbear 
to mention, that neither reatott nor revelation denies yon to 
ht^ that yen mny kuoteise her happiness by obeying her 
pree^ts ; and that she may, in bet pi«Knt irtate, look with 
pleastire upon every aet of virtiie to which her instructions 
or exampk have oontribttted.*' He holds this to be a pleas- 
ing« thou|;h not important opinion, t6 ^lose who are acting 
under the immediate eye of God, which, of eonrse, is the 
supreme idea that shdidd inflnenod our conduct: and who 
can tell in what d^gt^e this hope of maternal cognisance may 
not have guided her son^ tiot only in that great work (his 
Dictionary) of which it is recorded, « that he has quoted no 
author whose writings had a tendency to hurt sound relig* 
ion and morality," but also in his numerous other writ- 
ings ^herein the talent displayed ia not their cfaiefest excel* 
lenoe. 

Well is it when we have religioas parents, and are enabled 
to obey them : but not less blessed is he who can conduct 
himself without firowardness to tiie less virtuous. That is a 
beautiful passage in one of the letters of Pliny the younger, 
wherein he speaks of Pompeius Qdinctianus in these admi* 
rable terms : *< How open was his countenano&— ^ow modest 
his convehuitionr-^how equally did he temper gravity with 
gayety — ^how fond was he of learnings— how judicious his 
sentiments-^-^Ame^ diOiftU Id a father of a ^ery different 
characteT'^'^eaiA. how happily did he reconcile filial piety to 
inflexible virtue ; continuing a good son, without ibrleiting 
the title of a good man !" Who can peruse this remarkable 
instance of heathen virtucj and not, in many situations of the 
moral and religious life, exercise the duties of forbearance and 



For such considerate humanity is required by Christianity. 
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<* Always ia oommand of hiuuelf," it is said of the Christian,* 
« in order' to preserve his heart pnre and without reproach, 
he feek no hatred toward sinners : he regards them as sufierr 
ing patients, whose hody oppresses and-goyems the soul : he 
eonsiders them as insane mortals, whose erring minds suggest 
to them a &\Me good as their aim, or select a Mte means 
for attaining a praiseworthy and useful ohjeot. Instead c£ 
hating, he pities them ; and he lahors to enlighten them in 

diminishing the evils of error and ignorance He desires 

to efiect good, but not* with the view of a reoompense ; for 
if he desired and demanded any reward, his virtue would no 
longer remain virtue, but would be tranafermed into selfish- 
ness and mercenary calculation. He loves virtue, because it 
is divine; he aspires to perfection^ because his Heavenly 
Father is perfect.'' 

For a season, in early youth. Dr. Johnson seems to have 
declined in' religion ; and this declension continued until his 
mind was impressed by reading '* Law's Serious Call to a 
Holy Jiife," at Oxferd ; which book he took up, expecting to 
find it dull, after the manner oi many religious books, and 
perhaps to laugh at it. « But," he says, " I found Law 
qpite an overmatch fer me : and tiiis was the first occasion 
of my thinking in earnest of religion, after I became capable 
of rational inquiry." The amiable Bishop Sandford has said, 
that no one aids the devil's cause more than he who preaches 
a dull sermon ; and surely a dull book on religious matters 
is an equal evU. Law's book, though fer firom being light 
or entertaining, is written in an interesting manner, fer there 
are certain characters described, and many of his. sayings and 
comparisons are of great force, and such as are likely to strike 
the attention, and leave an impression. From his exhorta- 
tions to charity and benevolence, we. may well conjecture 
that Dr^ Johnson drew many a lesson which we find reduced 
to practice throughout his lifcf 

* Houn of Meditation. By Heinrioh Zsohokke, p. 83. The objeot 
of thiii aathor,.as he states in his preface, is, " to propagate tnte ChrU' 
Hanity by reanimating the zeal for internal and domeitic devotiofi.^^ 

t The. Rev. Pr. Maxwell tells iis, that I>r. Johnson ^*nmoh com- 
mended * Law's Serious Call,' ^ioh, he said, was the finest piece of 
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BuriRg even a portion of >)iifl career at Oxford, that place 
80 awful in religiotts aspect and solemnity^ and the college 
discipline of which he afterward highly extolled, he appears 
not to have heen sufficimitly under the mild restraint of re- 
ligion, for we are told that he was o£tesa seen lounging at 
the (DoUege gate, keeping others from their studies, if not in- 
citing them to rebellion against the (foUegiate authorities. 
And when Dr. Adams, the Principal of Fdmbroke College, 
told Boswell, wha.t a hapj^ fellow Johnson was when there, 
and how loved and caressed by all : '<Oh, sir,'' replied. Dr. 
Johnson, on being told this, « I was mkd and violent. It 
was bitterness, which they mistook for frolic. I was miser^ 
ably poor, and I thought to fight my way by my literature 
and my wit ; so I disregarded all power and all authority." 
In the year previous to his death (1783), in a conversation 
with Mr. Seward, he stiys, **1 myself was for some years 
totally regardless of religion. It had dropped out of my 
mind. It waa at An early part of iny life. Sickness brought 
it back, and I hope I have never lost it since/' Brought it 
back; that is, a thing was recovered which for a time had 
been lost. The principles of religion instilled by his mother, 
at an early age, were revived ; for he adds, <* A man who 
has never had religion before, no more grows .religious when 
he is sick, than a man who has never learned figures can 
count when he has need of calculation." That there is gen- 
eral truth in this observation, any clergyman, accustqmed to 
parochial visiting, will readily perceive. , We speak of a man's 
being brought to the knowledge of religion by sudden afflic^ 
tion or accident, when we should rather say, that the recol- 
lection of it is renewed in his mind. . The religion is there, as 
&r as knowledge is concerned, but it is dormant ; and, in 
reafity, the particidar illness or affliction only stirs it up, and 
calls out more efiectively, that which has been long, and 
perhaps gradually more and more^ almost unawaresi redeived 

hortat<»7 theology in any language." This bo<^ i» published by the 
*^ Society for Promoting Cbristicm Knowledge," and enjoys a most ex- 
tensire circulation. In the chapters on Hmnility and Universal Love, 
'with its general enconragement of Devoutness of Mind, we can see 
maoh l^et would attraet the attention of Dr. Johnson. . . 
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into the heart. Thus, in nine oatet oat of ten^ a man in 
ealamity knows well on whom to eall, he knows where par- 
don ii to be feund, he knowi Who ia the way. the truth, and 
the life ; and he qniokly ahowa that he haa not li^ed in a 
ChriMian land in Tain, not oome to God's dmnh in rain, 
not difloonrsed with Chnstain people in rain ; bat that there 
18 religious knowledge within him, whidi only reqaires some 
earnest impulse to summon it forth into the light of day. 
The beautiful and l»eathing statue is in the ragged rook , 
it only requires the hand of the sculptor to remove the 
surrounding rubbish, and expose it to the delighted eye of man. 

That Johnson should have become an inciter to rebellion 
at Oxford, and taken pkasnre "in vexing the tutors lUid 
fellows/* is the more remarkable, because he was usually 
obedient to parental authority. He has mentioned, that hd 
could not in general accuse himself of undutifulneis to his 
parents. ** Once, indeed/' he said, " I was diaobedient : I 
refused to attend my father to Uttoxeter market. Pride waa 
the source of that refusal, and the remembrance of it waa 
painfuL A few years ago (but a few before his death), I 
desired to atone for this fault. I went to Uttoxeter in very 
bad weather, and stood for a considerable time bareheaded 
in the rain, on the spot whpre my &ther's stall used to stand. 
In contrition I stdod, «nd hope the penance was expiatory." 
Whatever we may think o[ this mode of punishment, a mode 
recommended by the law of the land more than by religion, 
we still find him mindful of former remissness, and doubtless, 
had any person been living to whom he owed a debt of duty^ 
or from whom he should have sought forj^veness, that living 
person would have received satisfaction from him in a manner 
at once faultless and sincere. 

During the college period of his hfe, we may assert that 
his religious viewa were substantially reformed. And at this 
time also his thirst for literature was great, and the energy 
of his mind, in its struggles with poverty and hereditary 
disease, most remarkable. The story of the shoes may be 
passed by, as not thoroughly authenticated ;* but the vehement 

* Carlyle sedms to credit this story -, and if it be true, how worthy 
hiaoommentl ''One remembers always,'* he says, "that stoiy of 
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yeamitig of his soul, incompatible with the poorness of his 
purse, may be gathered from the following soliJoquy he was 
heard to utter in his strong, emphatic voice : ** Well, I have 
a mind to see what is done in other places of learning. Ill 
go and yisit the universities abroad. I'll go to France and 
Italy, ril go to Padua. And I'll mind my business. For 
an Atkeftian blockhead is the worst of all blockheads." 
With a desire to visit all universities, whetk he could 
scarcely maintain a residence in one, he must, like Goldsmith, 
have set out to traverse the continent without a shilling. 
His father was soon in a state of insolvency, and he himself, 
in fact, was compelled to leave Oxferd without a degree, ere 
long to become an usher in a provincial school, and next to 
be the subject of the following laudable advertisement : « At 
El)iAL, near Lichfield, in Stafibrdshire, young gentlemen are 
boarded and taught the Latin and Greek languages, by 
Sahubl Johnson"—- an advertisement which secured one ac- 
complished and faithful friend, David Garrick, but which, 
as Boswell observes, had it << appeared after the publication of 
his London, or his Rambler, or his Dictiopary, how would it 
have burst upon the world ! " As it was, we must look upon 
<* the largest soul in all England, and provision made for it 
of fourpence halfpenny a-day."* 



the shoes at Oxford : the rough, seamy-faced, raw-boned college servi- 
tor, stalking about in winter season, with his shoes worn out : bow the 
charitable Gentleman Commoner secretly places a new pair at his door; 
and the raw-boned servitor, lifting them, looking at them near, with 
his dim eyes, with what thoughts — pitches them out of the window ! 
Wet feet, mud, frost, hunger, or what you will ; but not beggary : we 
can not stand beggary : Rude, stubborn self-help here : a whole mass 
of squalor, rudeness, confused misery and want, yet of nobleness and 
manfulness withal. It is a type of the man's life, this pitching away 
of the shoes. An original man ^ not a second-hazul, borrowing or beg- 
ging man. Let us stand on our own basis at any rate 1 On such shoes as 
we ourselves can get. On frost and mud, if you will, but honestly on 
that." (Heroes and Hero- Worship, 2d Edit. p. 28.) When Thomson, 
the poet, was robbed in the streets of London of his " magazine of cre- 
dentials" to persons of consequence, as the prime note of his poverty, 
Johnson remarks ; " His first want was a pair of shoes." — Life of < 
Thomson, in Lives of the Poets. 
* Carlyle. 

B 
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Henceforward, we never find him swerving from his reUg* 
ious principles, beyond an occasional ebullition <^ temper, or 
the yielding to a stray temptation ; and, as he himself said 
most truly, a faUible being tpill fail somewhere. Perhaps 
the most trying time to Johnson, as regards the purity of his 
moral conduct, must have been that which passed during his 
first acquaintance with Savage, the poet. Savage was a 
man who had seen much of life in its every degree, and who 
possessed a vigorous mind and captivating power of conversa- 
tion, at the same time that he was notoriously profligate and 
ungrateful, as appears from the whole tenor of his life, and 
his peculiar behavior toward Sir Richard Steele, and the 
Earl of Tyrconnel. With this man, Johnson, through ex- 
treme poverty, was compelled to wander whole nights in the 
street, neither of them being able to pay for a night's lodg- 
ing ; and, at this time, so shabby was Johnson's clothing, 
that he did not choose to appear in public on some occasions.* 
It does not, however, appear, although Boswell suggests sus- 
picion, that he gave way to the licentious temptations of 
Savage ; but, if he did yield for a time, his natural and re- 
xigious rectitude of conduct was soon regained. And who 
does not perceive the power of his religion, which could pre- 
serve him comparatively unscathed amid the scenes presented 
to his view, and which, ere long, rescued him completely finom 
liability to fall into any dangers they may have ofiered; 
while, on the other hand, poor Savage, with great natural 
abilities, void of all religious guidance, never rose superior to 
sensual indulgence, but to the very last continued notorious 
for every depravity and meanness that could characterize the 
vicious career of an evil and ungoverned heart. Dr. Johnson, 
in the greatness of his disposition, and ever mindful of the 
misery of Savage, and the peculiar aggravations that tor- 
mented his very soul, afterward bestowed as much diligence 
in writing his memoir, as in constructing that of more cele- 
brated poets ; and after truly relating the scenes of wretched- 
ness and crime with which Savage was conversant, thus 

* It was at the time that he published the Life of Savage, we have 
the story of the plate of victuals being sent to him behind the screen, 
on account of the shabbiness of his dress. See Croker's last edit. p. 49. 
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charitably concludes : ** They are no proper judges of his 
conduct, who have slumbered away their time on the down 
of plenty ; nor will any wise man presume to say, * Had I 
been in Savage's condition, I should have lived or written 
better than Savage ;' " but as a warning to all men of high 
attainments, he reminds such, '* Nothing will supply the want 
of prudence ; and that negligence and irregularity, long con- 
tinued, will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and 
.genius contemptible." 

Savage was not an infidel, though he lived the life of a 
man careless i)f futurity^ and in one of his last letters make* 
mention of thankfulness to the Almighty. But Johnson was 
a believer, with all the integrity and faithfulness that be- 
comes one ; and, from the influence -which Christian precept 
held over his own mind, he could not imagine that goodness 
could really exist but in union with Christian faith. ** No 
honest man could be a Deist," he said, *<for no man could be 
so after a^^fair examination of the proofs of Christianity ;" and 
when Hume was talked of, he added, that Hume had men- 
tioned to a clergyman, that he had never read the New 
Testament with attention. Hume, with all his^ sneering and 
sarcastic propensity, was, we may assert, an honest man ; 
and his well-known saying, that if he could believe in Chris- 
tianity, he should stop every man in the street to tell him of 
his danger, goes far to invest him with the character of in- 
tegrity ; and it is a fact that can not be denied, that we do 
find men capable of the purest moral conduct apart from any 
belief in any particular religion. Although man, on the 
whole, is radically wanting in goodness, yet we all enter into 
negotiations with him, as though he were perfectly moral and 
trustworthy, and we are surprised and angered when he prao 
tices fraud or treachery toward us; and yet, if he were 
wholly given up to the dominion of an evil spirit, what could 
we expect otherwise in all his transactions, when we had no 
evidence of the existence of the renewed heart within him ? 
Still, if a man be utterly irreligious, that is, be an atheist, 
and disbeliever of a future life, there can be no hold on that 
man — -he can only have the fear of society, as leavened by 
Christianity before his eyes : when, on the contrary, what a 
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superior motive has he fi>r reotitade of life, who firmly helievei 
that God*B puniihmeat will veaoh ereii where men can not 
detect,* that every word and action is noted by an Almighty 
eye at all times and m all placeSi and that the destiny of 
eternal happiness or wretchedness depends upon the trial af* 
forded to him in this present life. There axe oases of hypoo- 
risy among as, but the instaoMS pf religious sincerity, and its 
paramount influence over the whole conduct of life, we may 
readily believe to be innumerable. 

In somewhat the same category with Hume, Johnson 
placed Foote, the facetious actor, if lie were really an infidel. 
« If he be an infidel !'' he said, in answer to Boswell's qoes* 
tion, " he is an infidel, as a dog is an infidel ; that is to s^y, 
he has never thought upon the subject.'' With Rousseau's 
character he had no patience ; «< Sousseau, sir, is a very bad 
man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation* 
than that of any felon who has gone firom the Old Bailey 
these many years." On Voltaire, and on all infidel or irn* 
moral writers, he would have passed the same judgment. 

When speaking of infidelity, we usually mean those pet- 
sons who disbelieve the evidences of the Christian religion. 
Doubtless^ a Deist may be a very godd man ; t and such 

* Mallet, who was a gr^at free-thinker, used on all occasions to 
advance his sentiments, until, we are told, the inferior domestics in his 
house became as able disputants as the heads of the family. The 
servant who waited at table being thoroughly convinced that for any of 
his misdeeds he should have no account to render hereafter, was resolved 
to profit by the doctrine, and made off with the plate, and meiny things 
of value. He was overtaken, and brought before his master and some 
select (riends. At first, the man was sullen, and would answer no 
questions put to him ; but, being urged to give a reason for his infa- 
mous behavior, he resolutely said, " Sir, I have heard you so often talk 
of the impossibility of a future state, and that after death there was no 
reward for virtue, or punishment for vice, that I was tempted to commit 
the robbery.'' " Well, but you rascal," replied Mallet, '* had you no 
fear of the gallows ?" " Sir," said the fellow, looking sternly at his 
master, " what is that to you, if I had a mind to venture that I You 
had removed my greatest terrors; why should I fear the lesser?"-— 
Memoiti of Chirrick^ vol. ii. p. 60. 

t Because a Deist may b» a good man, let it not be thought that 
any encouragement is held out to a profession of deism. There is a 
wide difference between the case of a heathen who has never heard of 
Christ, and a man in a Christian country v^ho willfully rejects evidences 
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were some of the pbilosophen of ancient times, and such 
were many of the Jews, who oonld not discern the person or 
times of the Christ in the book that guided their moral and 
humane life. But whether an utter in£del can exist, one 
who beholds all the orderly, arrangement of the celestial and 
terrestrial systems, and yet can discern no power more than 
human, is a problem indeed. Hannah More makes mention 
of the only atheist (poor Ayrey) she ever knew. << He was 
an honest, good-natured man (this tuj^rts our theory), which 
certainly,'' she observes, '* he should not have been on his 
principles.'* Yet he was not without a belief " He was « 
fatalist, and if he snuffed the candle, or stirred the fire, or 
took snuff, he soUmnli/ protested he was compelled to do it." 
What made him believe in this necessity of things ? must be 
our question. She adds^ " He always confessed he was a 
coward, and had a natural fear of pain and death, though he 
knew he should be as if he never had been." This was, in- 
deed, in him, , cowardly and irratipnal, and quite opposed in 
principle to the fear of death which a Christian may enter- 
tain ; and which Dr. Johnson, himself, did with reason hold. 
However, all was well with Johnson at the last. « God's 
purpose shall stand," said the devout Charles Simeon ; << but 
our lialnlity to fall and perish is precisely the same as ever it 
was : our security, as far as it relates to him, consists in 
faith, and as far as it relates to ourselves, it consists in /car." * 
Johnson and Simeon were diverse in character, but in this 
feeling they agreed. 

internal and external, the disbelief of which is sometimes attributable 
(like Blanco White's) to defective mental constitution, but in the vast 
majority of cases to vitiated moral feeling, and a di^ike of the hum- 
bling doctrines of the Cross. Aa article in No. CL XXXII. of the 
Edinburgh Review^ entitled ^^ Reason and Faith : their Claims and 
Conflicts," may be perused with maoh advantage by the Skeptic or 
Rationalist. 
* Memoirs of Rev. Charles Sime<«, p. 395. 3d edition. 
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CHAPTER m. 

HIS BELIOION. 

After this negative proof of Johiuon'i religion, let ns 
turn with more pleasure to the positive. " Christianity/' 
he wrote, " is the highest perfection of humanity ; and as no 
man is good, but as he wishes the good of others, no man 
can be good in the highest degree, who wishes not to others 
the largest measures of the greatest good ! Thus, though 
the Deist may he good, and zealously wish the good of otherd, 
yet the Christian, who believes himself to be in possession of 
the greatest good, should be- the earnest distributor of it to 
others : in short, how can a man be good, who keeps hack 
from other men that which he feels to be the highest perfec- 
tion, of humanity ?'' This sentiment, which had peculiar 
reference to the translation of the Bible into the Gaelic lan- 
guage, we may well suppose capable of an universal applica- 
tion, and hence* it hinds every believer in Christianity to the 
duty of propagating, at home and abroad, the doctrines and 
tenets of that most holy religion. And before a man can efiect- 
ually do this, he must himself be well versed in the doctrine, 
and exercised in the practice of religion ; and, perhaps, few 
men could render a better answer for the faith that is in them 
than Dr. Johnson. He, like Addison, had examined the 
matter deeply, and made up his mind with resolution ; and 
Addison tells us, that when once we have canvassed a subject 
in all it bearings, and come to a just conclusion, let not ob- 
jections afterward drive us from that conclusion, but let us, 
if we have not our arguments ready to our mind at the time, 
recur to that period when we did prove all things, and re- 
solved to hold fast that which we then, after our hest en- 
deavor, accounted to be the truth. When Johnson was told 
that Goldsmith (and where is an instance of a man's conduct 
being in greater contrast with his writings, the one so care- 
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less, the other so careful?) had said— "As I take my shoes 
from the shoemaker, and my coat from the tailor, so I take 
my religion from the priest ;** he answered, " Sir, he knows 
nothing, he has made up his mind ahout nothing." Johnson 
was the last man, notwithstanding his reverence for the cler- 
ical character, and for the teaching of the church, to take 
his religion from the priest : no, his great mind must invest- 
igate the matter, he must be convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, and then he would bow his head, with feelings 
of awe and satisfaction, before the Christian instructor, who, 
in accordance with Goldsmith's adniiration in a more delibe- 
rate season, would not seek to maintain his sway 

"By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hoar." 

That his faith and practice were, in all essential respects, 
thoroughly Christian, it may seem impertinent to prove before 
the minds of those who are well acquainted with the opin- 
ions and character of Dr. Johnson ; but alas, some there are 
who, through ignorance, are ready to depreciate both the tenets 
and the motives of the man, and to look upon him, as others 
have imagined him to be in literature and in society, as a 
sort of bear and bigot, whose failings were so great, that his 
virtues need not be regarded. This is the fanaticism of in- 
considerate and ignorant persons ; and little do men consider 
the hurt that they cause to religion, when they would repre- 
sent Shakspeaire as an unbeliever, or Johnson as not strictly 
Christian ; that is, riot orthodox according to their self-as- 
sumed notions of orthodoxy. Tiie old hackney-coachmen of 
London were exposed to a penalty for not having a check- 
string, but no law, until some time after, was made to oblige 
them to take hold of such check-string. Alas I in weightier 
matters we have check-strings provided, but we act as the 
hackney-coachmen. 

And what was his profession in the article of faith ?^ He 
firmly believed that the death of Jesus Christ was a sacrifice 
for the sins of mankind. At one time> Boswell writes,* " I 
spoke to him of the satisfaction of Christ. He said his no- 
tion was, that it did not atone for the sins of the world : but, 

* In the Tonr to the Hebrides. 
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by satiBfyiag the diviue justice, by showing that no less than 
the Son of God sufiered for sin, it showed to men the hein- 
ousness of it, and therefore rendered it unnecessary for divine 
vengeaace to be exercised against sinners," &c. There seems 
to be some confusion or oontradiotioA here, for surely, if divine 
vengeance be satisfied, and God be reeonciled to man by the 
death of Christ, then is that death » satisfaction and atone- 
ment for sin. Again, Boswell writes : ** I said, the great 
article of Christianity is the revelation of immortality. John- 
son admitted it was." Here we must remark that Boswell 
describes himself as sounding Johnson upon particular subjects, 
but he gives us not Johnson's answers in Johnson's own words 
Therefore Croker, the indefatigable editor of the Life of John 
son warns us, not to trust too much to Boswell's colloquia] 
phrases on such vital points, which appear to bo sanctioned 
by the admission of Johnson ; and Boswell himself says on 
the former opinion quoted above, *< What Dr. Johnson now 
delivered was but a temporary opinion, for he ajtertmrd 
was fully convinced of the propitiatory sacrifice, as I shall 
show at large in my future work.'' And in his future work 
(the life of Johnson) we find Pr. Johnson deliberately stating 
his opinions on original sin, and on the atonement. Let 
these short extracts suffice, for nothing is given contradictory 
to them. ** The great sacrifice for the sins of mankind was 
ofiered at the death of the Messiah, who is called in Scrip- 
ture * the lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
world.'" Again he says-— '< The peculiar doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is that of an universal eacrifice and perpetual propi- 
tiation. Other prophets only proclaimed the. will and the 
threatenings of Qod : Christ satisfied his justice." In one 
of his last prayers, he beseeches the Almighty — " Make tho 
death of thy Son Jesus efiectual to my redemption ;" and 
in other prayers he alludes to the satisfaction of Christ's 
death. It is true, that Christ brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel (2 Tim. i. 10); that is, has 
made perfectly certain what was before doubtful to the 
heathen, and not clear to the Israelites, although a few such 
as Job and Cicero, might have held a firm persuasion of a 
future life ; yet this is not the leading idea of Christianity, 
but rather the great fact revealed by the gospel is the Atone- 
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VENT,* this the giand goepel tidingg which should be preach- 
ed without reserve to all peoiple. Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is bom of Crod ; this was the article of 
belief ofiered to the Jew-— iMunely, to believe that Jesus 
whom the apostles preached was really the Anointed One of 
God, was truly the antitype <^the prophecies and sacrifices; 
that the highrpriest entered the holy of holies once a year 
with blood as a type of the atonement ; and that now "we 
have a great High-Priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of Crod.'* (Hebrews iv. 14.) The man who 
held this belief was bom of Grod, f<»r from €rod only did 
these ptophecies, and the otdiaance of sacrifices, come : and 
he who had the vail removed firom his eyes, so as to discern 
the great secondary intent of these institutions, to him the 
truth was made known by God that Jesus was the Christ — 
" whom God hath set forth to be a phopitiation :" " tJie 
PRopiTUTioN />r our sins.*' (Bom. iii. 25. 1 John ii. 2.) 

Seeing that Or. Johnson so fully believed in the doctrine 
of the Atonement) we may pass over his orthodox belief in 
the Trinity, and in the renewal of the heart of man by the 
Holy Spirit — doctrines which his meditations and prayers 
show to have been held by him— «nd proceed to the practi- 
cal behavior of his Christian life. And first, we should, in 
estimating the sincerity of a man'j religious profession, ask, 
What is the bu^nesa he puraoes^ and how does he conduct 
himself in his common dealings with hrs fellow^men ? Let 
a man be a rich banker or merchant, c»r be a plowman or 
i^oerblack, the question is of vital importance, £>r the honesty 
and fidelity inculcated by our religion should pervade and guide 
every action and word of our daily negotiations with our fel- 

^ Some divines would feel inclined to consider the iNCARNATioif as 
the leading idea of Christianity-— for tlua is ^^ the mystery of godliness." 
It is difficult to give pro]ninence> to any chief doctriae, all and each are 
so important, so interwoven. The Atonement is the doctrine we 
most immediately cHng to, tor the btood of Jesus Christ cleanseth m 
from all sw; yet it is hardly more prominent than the RsstrRBECTioN 
OR Intercession, except as prelin^oary and prerequisite ; in short it 
is the foundation, .but not the whole building. For instruction on 
the first-mentioned doctrine, I would refer my readers to the work ot 
^ the Rev Henry Wilberforoe, M. A., entitled, The Doctrine of the /n- 
eamation of our Lord Je$u8 Christ. Murray. 

9* 
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low-creataroB. Better it it to hare little profession and great 
performance ; as the son who told his fiither that he would 
not go and labor in the field, and yet went, was better than 
he who said he would go, and went not : thus in vain do 
richer men attend at chureh or tabernacle, speak in the 
<sause of religion and inscribe their names on subscription 
lists, unless in the ordinary duties of life they hate to defraud 
the fatherless, the widow> or any man, woman, or child 
whatever. Vain is the talking of plowman or artisan, if 
when the master's eye is not on them they turn to idleness, 
or squander time or money which should be devoted to the 
support of their families, and to the aid of virtuous princi- 
ples. Now with Dr. Johnson literature was a business, and 
in its pursuit he could accumulate or reject what Scripture 
calls '< good works," for a man is to be judged according to 
the deeds done in the body, and the deeds thus done are most 
manifold in the daily occupation of man, whatever it may 
be. It is very pleasing, then, to observe, that in Dr. John- 
son's business of life he was often holy, and always singularly 
harmless and undefiled. Of the literature v^th which he 
has for ever enriched the British store, where can the single 
page be pointed out that would tend in the slightest degree 
to allure the mind from religion? On the contrary, how 
many of his writings are replete with religious counsel, de- 
livered in a tone of exhortation as earnest as it is argument 
ative ! To mention but a few, let us read in the " Ram 
bier," of which Boswell says, ** In no writings whatever can 
be found more bark and steel for the mindy** No. 7, on the 
Love of Retirement; 17, on the Frequent Contemplation 
of Death ; 50, on a Virtuous Old Age ; 54, a Deathbed, 
Sec, ; 110, on Repentance ; 155, 175, and 1 85 : and in the 
"Idler," Nos. 4, 14, 41 (this letter should be read with 54 
in the <* Rambler" as an antidote to its gloom), 43, 51, 52, 
58, 89, and 96 — ^what a warning in this last for the youth 
of Qur land ! let us attentively read these papers, and we 
can not fail to imbibe feelings of moral fortitude, patience, 
self-denial, and preparation for the immortal life. And yet 
to writings more decidedly religious than these we can point, 
even to his Prayers and Meditatigns, and to Sermons which 
bear ample internal evidence of having issued from his pen. 
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Even his Dictionary was conceived under the restraint and 
guidance of religion : and we may suppose that most of his 
literary labors, like that of the ** Rambler," were consecrated 
by concise and hearty prayer ; and of most of them he could 
assert, as he said of the " Lives of the Poets," *' Written in 
SQch a manner as may tend to the promotion of piety." No 
man more abhorred those whose literary exertions were spent 
in pandering to the vicious inclinations of the age, and in 
putting bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter ; and he gives 
this wholesome monition : " Vice, for vice is necessary to be 
shown, should always disgust : nor should the graces of gayety 
or the dignity of courage be so united with it, as to reconcile 
it to the mind."*" Again t he speaks of those licentious 
writers who have not only forsaken the paths of virtue, but 
attempted to lure others after them : *< They have smoothed 
the road of perdition, covered with flowers the thorns of 
guilt, and taught temptation sweeter notes, soiler blan-i 
dishments and stronger allurements :" and he concludes, 
*' But, surely, none can think without horror on that mau's 
condition, who has been more wicked in proportion as he had 
more means of excelling in virtue, and used the light im- 
parted from heaven only to embellish folly, and shed lustre 
upon crimes." Well would it be, if the writers of this nine- 
te^ith century of Christianity, those who "set fashion on 
the side of wickedness," who recommend every evil action 
by associating it with qualities that serve to engage tbe 
afiections and attract the mind, and who are unsettling the 
better sentiments of thousands upon thousands of the middle 
and poorer classes of society, and luring them into irrecover- 
able unhappiness — ^welL would it be if these would take such 
sentences of the wise, and great, and enduring heroes of lite- 
rature seriously to heart; and henceforth seek only to advance 
the moral welfare of the masses of society, whose approba- 
tion of virtue receives strength and vigor ** from the books 
they read, the conversation they hear, the current application 
of epithets, the general turn of language," f &c., and toward 
whom any labors adverse to morality, and hence to happi- 
ness and tranquillity of mind, are positive cruelty. 
* Rambler, No. 4. f Ibid. No. 77. t Paley on the Mcnral Sense 
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HIS BELIGION. 

De. Johnson's habit of devout prayer most hare exer- 
cise4 a most beneficial influence, not only on his literary 
efforts, but also on the whole tenor of his life; indeed, but 
for the energy of his religious devotion and practice, his very 
existence would, perhaps, have been wrecked on the gloomy 
element of his natural constitution. . Every good gill oometh 
from God, must be sought of God ; and we are graciously 
assured that, from the humble prayer of the meek and rever- 
ent petitioner, the Almighty will not turn away. On every 
new undertaking, on receiving the Sacrament and hearing 
of sermons, on parting with friends, and in all assaults of 
temptation or approaches of affliction, we find him using and 
recommending the blessing of prayer. When he aocompanied 
Boswell to Harwich, on the journey of the latter to Holland, 
« We went and looked at the church," is Boswell's record ; 
*' and having gone into it, and walked up to the altar, John* 
son, whose piety vhis constant and fervent^ sent me to my 
knees, saying, '' Now that you are going to leave your native 
country, recommend yourself to the protection of your Crea- 
tor aiid Redeemer :' " and with what a sterling letter was 
this advice followed up, wherein he writes, " You will, ]^r- 
haps, wish to ask, what study I would recommend. I shall 
not speak of theology, because it ought not to be considered 
as a question, whether you shall endeavor to know the will 
of God.'' ^ But more striking are his short memorandums 
of prayer with his poor black servant. "Sunday, 17th. 
Prayed with Francis, which I now do commonly ^ and ex- 
plained to him the Lord's Prayer." His letters to this ser- 
vant, whom^he always addressed as '* Dear Barber," (and in 
his address to no male being did Johnson exceed this epithet), 
* See Croker's latest edition, p. 162. 
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are characteristic of the affectumateness of his nature, as 
well as of its humility ; for, as the Persian peasant, who, 
when elevated from his hovel to the palace of his soveieign, 
kept with care his original wooden shoes, so was Johnson 
ever mindful pf his first humble station, and never domi- 
neered over t^e poorest or most unfortunate. This is one of his 
letters to Francis Barber, whom at the age of twenty-five 
years he had put to school ; and the whole of it must be 
given to show the tender courtesy, as well as feeling of affec- 
tion, mingled with due caution for him, in which he addressed 
his poor ne^gro ; in, fact, he could not have treated a iord 
with xasxce respectful regard : 

« Dj&ah F&ANOI&— I am at last iM down to write to you, 
and should very much blame myself for having neglected you 
so long,, if I did not impute that, and many other failings, to 
want of health. I hope not to be so long silent again. I 
am very weU satisfied with your progress, if you cun really 
perform the exercises which you ar^ set ; and I hope Mi;. 
Ellis does not sufier you to impose on him, or on yourself. 
Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to Mrs. Ciapp, and 
Mr. Smith. 

^'Let^me know what English books you read for your 
entertainment. You can never be wise unless you love 
reading.. Do not imagine that I shall Ibrget or ^ake you ; 
£)r if, when I examine you, I find, that you have not lost 
^our time, you shall want no encouragement from yours, 
ftfiectionately, 

« &XMU JoH^iaoN." 

We find that Johnson never would allow of swearing, or 
profane expressions, in his presence. This was agreeable to 
the profound sensations of awe with which he ever contem- 
plated the Supreme Being, and which have been remarked 
in the distinguished Robert Boyle^ and other men of great 
talent and genius. On one occasion Boswell repeated to 
him a conart epigrammatic song of his own comporation, 
which had been set to music by Mr. Dibdin^ on the procura- 
tion of Garrick ; but, because the words, '*0h, by my 
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soul !*** occurred in it, Johnson sud, ** I^ is v»ry well, sir, 
but you shoiild not swear." Upon which Boswell wisely 
altered those words to << Alas, alas !" Sir John Hawkins in- 
forms us, that when a person of some celebrity was using 
many oaths in his conversation, Johnson said : ** Sir, all this 
swearing will do nothing for our story , I beg you will not 
swear." The narrator continued to swear ; Johnson said, 
'** I must again entreat you not to swear.'' He swore again: 
Johnson quitted the room. On another occasion, at Dr. 
Taylor's, at Ashbourne, he was vwy angry with a gentleman 
&rmer who swore in his discourse, and reprimanded him in 
the way best adapted to silence a vulgar man. Davies, who 
wrote the Life of Garrick, reminded him of Mr. Murphy, a 
celebrated actor, having paid him the highest compliment 
that ever was paid to a layman, by asking his pardon for 
repeating some oatfis in the course of telling a story, Bos- 
well was once suggesting, that probably more gentleness of 
manner might have added benefit to his conversations ; <* No, 
sir," said Dr. Johnson, « I have done more good as I am. 
Obscenity and impiety have always been repressed in my 
company !" Boswell added, with characteristic withdrawal 
of an opinion, " True, sir ; and that is more than can be 
said of every bishop. Greater liberties have been taken in 
the presence of a bishop, though a very good man, from his 
being milder^ and, therefiore, not commanding such awe." 
There was an authority about Dr. Johnson's speech, and a 
readiness always to extinguish a flippant or impertinent 
speaker, that must often have stopped the utterance of a 
sentence, and consigned many a conceptiop to prudent silence. 
We are told also, that he disapproved of introducing Scrip- 
ture phrases into secular discourse. Boswell thinks this a 
question of some difficulty; and that, on some occasions, a 
scriptural expression, like a highly classical phrase, may be 

* An excellent little book on the Ten Commandments, by the Yen. 
Archdeacon Viokers (Rivingtons), may be consulted on this matter. 
Speaking of the Third Commandment,^ he says, *^It forbids the sin of 
eommon cursing and swearing : and this, whether the sacred name of 
the Lord God himsblf is made use of, or any other set of words ; as, 
* By my life,* * Upon my soul,' or any such expressions." See pages 
47 and 49. 
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used to advantage* May we not ask, whether mnch will 
not depend on the company, and on the nature of the con- 
versation, in which it is used ? Generally speaking, it would 
he improper, and, as regards any witty or light allusion, 
utterly reprehensible. The Scriptures are from heaven ; 
their pages are those of holy inspiration ; and the Word of 
God, as the name of God, should only be uttered by mortal 
man with the feelings and in the tone of sacred reverence. 
They are different from the works of God, which we treat 
of in common parlance, inasmuch as every thing around atid 
about us is His work'; and not to speak commonly of these, 
would be not to speak at all. 

In the " Microcosm,^ a well-known Etonian publication, 
issued when Canning was an Eton boy, there is an article 
written by .Canning himself, in which, as Hannah More 
observes, the practice of common^ swearing « is treated with 
a vein of ridicule, not unworthy of Addison in his happiest 
mood." She is surprised to find such <* elegant ridicule, and 
well-supported ironical pleasantry'' in a youth, but she 
evidently knew not who the youth was ; and herein we have 
a striking instance of "the hoy the father of the man>" 
But amid all Canning's pleasant ridicule, undertaken on the 
principle^ 

" Ridicolam acri 
Fortius ao melius magnas plenimqae seoat res," 

this more serious reflection occurs :"* " It has been observed," 
he writes^ << by some ancient philosopher, or poet, or moralist, 
(no matter which), that^ nothing could be more pernicious to 
mankind than the fulfUing of their ovm taishes. And, in 
truth, I am inclined to be of this opinion ; for many a friend 
of mine, many a fellow-citizen of this lesser world, would, had 
his own heedless imprecations on himself taken effe6t, long' 
ere this have groaned under the complication of almost every 
calamity capable of entering a human imagination. And 
with regard to the World at large, were this to be the case, I 
doubt whether there would be at the present time a leg, or 
limb of any kind, whole in his Majesty's service." He then 
goes on to tell us of a lieutenant who still continued to 
* Vol. i. No. 11, p. 14. 
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execrate hie eyes, aithoogh he had lost one of them. The 
worst sin that attaches to swearing is, that we undeservedly 
make the Almighty a wholesale condemnor of mankind, 
whenever any displeasure against a fellow^mortal, or ourselves, 
arises in our own minds ; and this, when on every Sahhath- 
day, in the service of the Church of England, we are ex- 
horted to *< speak good of His name." We may well 
imagine how repugnant swearing woi:dd be, in this light, to 
the ideas Dr. Johnson entertained of the beneficence of the 
Deity. 

Happily thja speech of man is altered since Canning's day ; 
and not even troc^pers now swear without reproach or re- 
buke. It. will not be, we may safely prophesy, the universal 
language contemplated by Bishop Wilkins; neither need 
another Hibernian divine arise to tell us, nwre patrugf that 
« the little children that could neither speak nor walk, run 
about the streets blaspheming." No, the danger is quite in 
the other extreme. 

And' though a distinction should ever be made between 
the comparative demerits of the two extremee— i-between the 
crime of the blasphemer and the error of him whose revraence 
of God's name restrains him from a lawful oath ; yet to this 
latter his error should be pointed out, and he should be told 
that his misconstruction of scriptural texts may be as glaring 
as it is conscientious. Thus it will be better to edticcUe for 
the right, jratber than to legislate for the wrong view. If 
legislation is to be guided by the private judgment of persons 
on texts of Scripture, the question may well be asked. Where 
shall we stop? It is well known that a sect ha& arisen 
which refused to participate in any kind df labor, because 
our Lord said, Labor fwtfor the meat that perisheth; and 
others might rdSise to ent^ a court of law at all, because 
St. Paul has said. Now there is utterly a fatUt among you, 
because ye go to law one mth another. And yet the words, 
Swear not at a2^ (Matt.,v. 34), no more mean that no oath 
is to be taken, than the words, Labor not, mean that no 
labor is to be done. Bishop Sanderson and Archbishop 
Newcbme show that the Apostle's words have nothing to do 
with judicial swearing, but are directed solely against rash 
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and angry oaths, vrbioh the Jews were in the habit of utter- 
ing in common conversation. And this must be the ease„ or 
the Apostle Paul would oontraidict his Lord ; for it is written 
in Hebrews vi. 16, An oath far canjmnatioti is to them an 
end of aU strife. And St. Paul frequently called God to 
witness the truth of his assertions, as may be seen in 
Romans i. 9, a^nd also if . 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 18 and 23 ; Gal. i. 
20 ; 1 Thess. ii. 6. In Deut, yI. 13, we read, Thou shalt 
fear the Loril th^ Gffd^ and serve him, and swear by his 
name; and in Heb, vi, 13. St. Paul says, Wh&fi God 
made promdse to Abraham, because he could sivoear by no 
greater, he swaH by himself Let us say, that oaths should 
be few, and always solemnly administered, or they will not 
be reverenced ; but we have not a tittle of Scripture that 
would serve to warrant their utter abolition. 

Many other points of importance in his religions character 
might be advanced, which show that religion held a para- 
mount and constant sway over that conscience which the 
Almighty has placed in the breast of all men» to be regulated 
and guided by the enlightenment of his holy Word. Thus 
his self:examination was prominent-**^ duty ftodi which men 
shrink as regards the soul, in the same degree that so many 
are fearful to be informed by the skillful physician of the ex- 
tent of growing disease in the body. We find by many ex- 
pressions in letters, and in conversation, that he often dared 
to loQk intp himself, and retired from the review of life-with 
those humbled feelings which must mortify any tendency or 
temptation to self-glorification in any true Christian. How 
C9.reful was he as to forming rash resolutions of conduct, 
knowing the Weakness that is in man ! How he censured a 
book written by Lord Kames; in which it was asserted -that 
virtue was natural to man! *< After consulting our own 
hearts,'' he said, **9knd with aU the helps we have, we find 
bow few of us are virtuous ;^' and he added, that all* mail- 
kii^d knew Lord Karnes's saying not to be true. How he 
lamented that << all serious and religious Conversation was 
banished from the sqciety of men ;" how he ever thought that 
we should be " making the concerns of eternity the govern- 
ing principle of our lives ;" and " he reproved me/' says the 
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Rev. Dr.. Maxwell, "for saying grace withoat mention of 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ :*' a name which Croker 
thinks too awful to be introduced amid the levities of such a 
time ; but, if we may introduce the name of the Creator, 
surely we may that of the Redeemer also. How careful 
was he to avoid ostentation ! and once, when he was asked 
the reason of laying aside a watch which had the words Nt>^ 
ipX^TO^ engraved on the dial-plate, he said, " It might do 
very well upon a dock which a man keeps in his doset; 
but to have it upon his watch, which he carries about with 
him and which is often looked at by others^ might be censur^ 
ed as ostentatious." He probably cared not for what others 
thought, but felt conscious in himself that such was ostenta- 
tion, and a snare that might gradually lead to a betrayal of 
humility. And with this feeling he uevet wished to appear 
singular, but in all common and harmleiM things to act in 
conformity with the world around him. " No person," he 
said, <<goes under^ressed till he thinks himself of conse" 
quence enough to forbear carrying the badge of his rank 
upon his back." How true is this*— what pride may lurk 
in the old hat^ or ordinary coat — ^how many persons who 
have become rich, pride themselves on not being fine ! la 
answer to arguments urged by Quakers, &c., he exclaimed, 
*< Oh, let us not be found, when our Master calls us, ripping 
the lace ofi* our waistcoats, but the spirit of contention from 
our souls and tongues ! Let us all conform in outward cus- 
toms, which are of no consequence, to the manners of those 
among whom we live, and despise stich paltry distinctions, 
Alas !" he continued, ** a man who can not get to heaven in 
a green coat, will not find his way thither the sooner in a 
gray one !" This is all good common sense— -and those who 
wish to see the matter concerning gay apparel more fully 
discussed will do well to read the controversy between pious 
Hervey and good John Wesley, in which the argum^it jyro 
and con is well nigh exhausted. But in his charities and 
humanities of every J^ind, we find him seeking to avoid the 
observation of the world, and literally doing his alms in 
secret, 

No man could be more convinced pf the protection of Grod, 
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and the certainty of the ^ture life. To Miss Porter he 
writes : »* We have one Protector, who can never be lost But 
by our own fault." Speaking of. the difficulty of attaining 
to literary fame : " Ah, sir, that should make a man think 
of securing happiness in another world, which all who try 
sincerely for it may obtain. In comparison of that^ how 
Utile are all other things !'' To Bos well he writes, after 
having been at Lichfield, where he witnessed what he calls 
" a collection of misery," one friend. lame, another paralytic^ 
another blind, and another deaf: << Such is life. Let us try 
to pass it well, whatever it be, for there is surely some- 
thing beyond it.'* To Mrs. Thrale, on the loss of her childj 
how mindful of our frailness, how consoling to the mother ! 
** He is gone, and we are going ! . . . Remember, first, that 
your child is happy ; and then, that he is safe, not only from 
the ills of this w(»rld, but firom those more formidable dangers 
which extend their mischief to eternity. You have brought 
into the world a rational being,: have seen him happy during 
the little life that has been granted to him ; and can have 
no doubt but that his happiness is now." What mother 
will not, under similar mournful circumstances, feel her sor- 
row ch§Atened by words like these, irom such a heart of 
truth? 

The above instances but show imperfectly the power and 
constancy of Johnson's religion. We must behold it in his 
charity and humanity, the firuits oi his fidth : we mu^t view 
it as it pervaded his entire life. In every good thing he 
growa better by acquaintance: and though rough at times, 
yet, as Goldsmith said, he had nothing of the bear but the 
skin. When he was told, that Sir James Macdonald, who 
had never seen him, had a great respect Tor him, somewhat 
mingled with terror — " Sir," he said, " if he were to be ac- 
quainted with me, it might lessen both." Wise and great 
as Dr. Johnson was in this world, yet wa^ he humble and 
earnest in his longing after immortality, and could have 
said in the language of one of our best divines,*" though, not 
the most celebrated, " I have but this one business to do, to 
insure this dear soul of mine in its voyage to eternity : let 
* Lucas. 
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who will gain tb6 reputation of a wise man by a clearer 
foresight and thriftier management of afiain, by an unwearied 
attendance and insinuating applications, I shall think myself 
wise enough, if I can but be saved, and greeU enough if I 
enjoy but the smiles of Heaven." 

And pleasing is it to know thai this resolution was fol- 
lowed out to the last. We have the testimony of an excel- 
lent individual, to which m<Nre may be added in its proper 
place, who writes, ** No action of his life became him like 
the leaving of it. His death makes a kind of era in litera- 
ture : piety and goodnein will not easily find a more itble 
defender; and it is delightful to s^e him set, as it were, his 
dying seal to the professions of his lifej and the truth of 
Christianity."* 

Gratifying also is it to find that the conduct of Pope in 
the hou» of /death was such as became the author of the 
astatic speech addressed by the Dying Christian to hb Soul. 
^<Pope," says Dr. Johnson^t << expressed undoubting confi- 
dence of a future state." Being asked by his friend Mr. 
Hooke, a Papist, whether he would not die lilra his father 
and mother, and whether a priest should not be called, he 
answered, <<J do not think it essential, but it will be very 
right : and I thank you for putting me in mind of it." Mr, 
Hooke, on th^s occasion, told Dr. Warburton, ^<that the 
priest whom he bad provided to do the last office to the 
dying man, came out from him, penetrated to the last degree 
with the state of mind in which he found his penitent, 
resigned and wraft %tp in the love of (rod and «»a»." 
nightly, as devoutly,, may we Jiere exclaim with the poet, 

^* Ton see the man ; yoa see his hold on heaven 1^' 



* Memoirs of Hannah More, vol. i. p. 394. 

t Life of William Bowyer, by John Nicholls, p. 894. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HIS HUMANITY. 

We speak of a man's rel^ion, and of hits humanity or 
hettdrohndot when in fact thesd Are inseperable: for, 
although men by nature are enabled to perform offices of 
kindness, yet it is religion that cultirates and increases the 
kindnesses of human nature, and religion without the prac- 
tice of benevolence would be a nonenity. It is so much our 
iuterest to be kind one to another, that very much of our 
benevolence may be leavened with selfish feelings ; still there 
are innumerable acts of charity which can spring only from 
the energy of faith acting on our hearts-^faith in Geid, and 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and a world to come ; not that 
the hope of reward hereafter iK>lely stimulates the mind, for 
this^ would be looking forward to a larger reward than man 
can give (albeit such a motive is sanctioned in Grod's word^ 
for we are to rejoice and leap for joy, that great is our 
reicard in heaven)y* but mainly because y^ know that it is 
pleasing to Grod that we should relieve the poor, comfort the 
afflicted, speak kindly to and encourage the wretched. The 
moumiul, the meek) the merciful, the pure, the peaceable, 
the poor in spirit, are to be the favorites of man, inasmuch 
as they are pronounced to be the favorites of God : and let 
men profess whatever zeal they may in the cause of religion, 
and be ever so orthodox, or ever so warm in peculiar viewit 
adopted by themselves, the saying holds good that the %oorU 
of all heretics is the uncharitable man. 

Having become acquainted with something of the depth, 
and fervor, and ^thorough sincerity, of Dr. Johnson's religion, 
we are led to expect many acts of humanity emanating from 
him whom the pious Hannah More describes as one ** whose 
faith is strong, whose morals are irreproachable^ !'' Yet, so 
* Lake vi. 23. 
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filled is Bo8well*8 liife of him with literary achievement and 
aneodoie, so fraught with wiae observations on common and 
worldly things, that the scariet thread of his true beneficences 
may, in some degree, escape that notice iMid regard of the 
hurried • reader, to which they are entitled. Still it does 
exist in no mean quantity and quality, proving with what 
trueheartedness he said on one occasion, ** Getting money is 
not all a man's business ; to cultivate kindness is a valuable 
part of the business of life." 

At the very outset of this c<Misideratioa of Dr. Johnson's 
life in ita humane aspect, it must be candidly stated that at 
times he ^iras exceedingly rough, and even coarse in his 
manner ; and yet seldom was he so without subsequent re* 
^ pentance and remorse. That he did good, as much as lay 
in his power, to many persons, is very apparent ; and it will 
not be found that he ever designedly did an injury to any 
one ; so that we may exclaim with Burke^ when he spoke in 
reference to the alleged roughness of Johnson's manner, '* It 
is well if, when a man comes to die, he has nothing heavier 
upon his conscience than having been a little rough in con- 
versation." 

Great minds have often great faihngs as well as great vir- 
tues, and although we can not call the occasional roughness 
of Johnson's manner a great failing, yet we can see that the 
ponderona power of his thought, when provoked to vehemence, 
naturally led him to seek at once to annihilate an antagonist, 
especially if he was one in whom presumption or flippancy 
of remark was observable. " How very false is the notion," 
says Boswell, << that has gone the round of the world, of the 
rough, and passionate, and harsh manners of this great and 
good man !" And although Boswell allows that sometimes 
he displayed impetuosity of temper, too easily excited by the 
folly and absurdity of others, and perhaps at times unwar- 
rantably shown, yet he tells us, that during by far the greater 
portion of his time, he was civil, obliging, golite, insomuch 
that inaiiy persons who wore long acquainted with him,"*^ 

* The ingenious Mr. Miokle thus wrote of Dr. Johnson, in a letter 
to Boswell : 

" I was upwards of twelve years acquainted with him, \ras frequently 
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never received a harsh word from him, or heard him express 
himself with heat or violence in any way. That he was an 
admirer of gentleness in society may be learned from an an- 
ecdote related of him, to the efiect that when Mr. Vesey was 
propo^ as a member of the Literary Club, Mr. Burke be- 
gan by saying that he was a man of gentle manners. <' Sir/' 
said Johnson, '* you need say no more. When you have 
said a man of gentle manners, you have said enough.'' And 
that he had no great faith in the efficacy of severe manners 
.in the great object of ameliorating the disposition of mankind, 
may be gathered from his observation on Xiord Mansfield's 
saying, ** My lords, severity is not the way to govern either 
bojTS or men." " Nay," remarked Johnson, " it is the way 
to govern them ; I know not whether it be the way to mend 
them." There is a just soundness in this latter remark, 
more than in the former : the one is that of an advocate in 
a particular cause, the other that a[ a philosopher in the 
calmness of truth. 

We must always bear in mind fhat Johnson inherited 
a constitutional malady, which at times must needs cre- 
ate morbid and melancholy sensations in his mind, and ren- 
der it impatient under provocation, and especially sensi- 
tive in any case of a worrying or disturbing nature.*" We 
know how painfully aware he was of his state, how he 
prayed and struggled against this calamity, and heroically 

in fais company, always talked with ease to him, and can tmly say, that 
I never received from him one rough word." 

For some people, however, he had words rough indeed, and many 
of these persons deserved them. 

Hannah More writes (1785) — "Boswell tells me he is {>rinting aiu 
ecdotea of Johnson, not his life, but, as he has the vanity to call it, his 
pyramid. I besought, his tenderness for our virtuous and most re- 
vered departed friend, and begged he would mitigate some of his as- 
perities. He said, roughly, ' He would not cut off his claws, lior make 
a tiger a cat, to please any body.' " — Memoirs of Hannah More^ vol. i. 
p. 403. 

- . * Carlyle says of Dr. Johnson, '' Nature, in return for his noble- 
ness, held said to him. Live in an element of diseased sorrow; Nay, 
perhaps the sorrow and the nobleness w*ere intimately, and even in- 
separably, connected with each other." — Heroes and Hero-Worthip, 
p. Ji8U. 
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wrote of himself, « Thoug:h it is wise to be seriotis, it is 
useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy." Who 
that loves the character of Cowper also, will not bewail in 
his very heart the misfortune of this kind that perplexed the 
temperament of that good man ; and of which he speaks so 
strongly and so tenderly, from his first attack of depression 
when ecmimeneing studies at the Temple, even to that time 
when he writes, «*Thu8 have I spent twenty years, but 
thus I shall not sp^id twenty years more !" No, though he 
was « hunted by spiritual hounds in the night season," and 
though he Wrote " under the pressure of sadness not to be 
described ;" yet his religion bore him through difficulties and 
distresses which, in its absence, would have oyerwhelmed 
him. 

How salutary must have been his going to church for 
the first time after his reoovery from his first attack, when 
his heart was full of love to all the congregation, especially to 
such as seemed serious and attentive. Fortunate indeed for 
his mental health was his attachment to the church, and his 
firiend^hip with some of her pious ministers. << Cowper," 
says his biographer, '< was warmly attached to the religion 
of the Established Church, in which he had been trained up, 
and which, like his friend Mr. Newton, he calmly and delib- 
erately preferred to any other."* This choice must have 
served rather to cheer his mind than to excite it^ and to 
soothe his heart rather than inflame it: for ** all those alle- 
viations of sorrow," as Dr. Johnson observes of his case^ 
« those delightful anticipations of heavenly rest, those healing 
consolations to a wounded spirit, of which he was permitted 
to taste, at the period when uninterrupted reason resumed its 
sway, "^were unequivocally to be ascribed to the operation of 
those very principles and views of religion," that is, Cal- 
vinistic, as moderated by the tone of the church, which he 
had adopted. Cowper, sitting at the feet of the Rev. John 
Newton, or in familiar counsel with Madan, and Johnson 
kneeling in awe at the altar of St. Clement Danes, were' 
both indebted (how largely !) to the healing influences of our 

♦ Life of William Cowper, by Thomas Taylor, 3d edition, p. 402. 
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most holy and most consoling religion. Of either of them 
we might aptly say, 

^* Thou shalt have joy in sadness soon ; 
The pure, calm hope be thlney 
Whioh brightens, like the eastern mocm, 
As day's' wild lights deoUo^v" 



INSTANOES OF HIS HUlCANITt. 

It now becomes a peculiar pleasure to record some m- 
stances, Scattered throughout his iraluable career, of Dr. 
Johnsoh's kindnesses shown toin^ard his fellow-cteatures, in 
order that we may determine whether, m good Greorge Her- 
bert's words, he did 

" Find out men's wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To fhe one jojr of doing kindnesses.'' 

A characteristic incident is related of him so early as the 
year 1732, before he was twenty-three years of age, and from 
the previous opinion of his friends concerning him, we may 
be sure that it was by no means his first kind action. It 
appears that he engaged to .translate a book from the French 
into English, but\he soon became indolent, and the work at 
a stand-still. His fi^iend, Mr. Hector,- we are told, <*knew 
that a motive of humanity would be the most prevailing ar- 
gument with his friend ;" so he forthwith went to Johnson, 
and communicated to him that the printer could have no 
other engagement until this one was finished, and that he 
was very poor, and his family in want. Johnson, upon 
hearing this, in spite of the ailment of his body, immediately 
set vigorously to work. " He lay in bed," we read, <* with 
the book, which was. a quarto, before him, and dictated, 
while Hector wrote." It must be mentioned, that at this 
time Johnson himself was in a state of great poverty, and he 
obtained only five guineas on the completion of the book. 

There are few men who will not consider the history and 
fate of Collins the poet very affecting ; and affecting, also is 

C 
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Johnion's tenderaess cm hifl behalf. •< Poor d<d»x CoUini !" 
he writes, " would a letter give him any pleasure ? I have 
a mind to write !'^ To another he writes, in less than a 
month's time* " Poor dear Collins ! Let me know whether 
you think it would give him pleasure that I should write to 
him. I have often been near his state, and therefore have 
it in great commiseration." Some months afler, he writes 
again, " What becomes of poor dear Collins? I tarote him 
a letter which he never answered. I suppose writing is very 
troublesome to him. That man is no common loss !" The 
repetition of the above endearing epithets shows how poor 
CoUins's state was fixed in Johnson's mind. He died in the 
course of this year. Collins was evidently a man of most 
refined genius and sensitive temper, but irresolute and indo- 
lent to the last degree ; ever planning, yet never achieving. 
What he did perform, makes us deeply deplore the existence 
of these failings, whereby much of a charming style of pen- 
siveness has been lost tp the admirers of that kind of dispo- 
sition. Johnson's account of his life, though brief, is beau- 
tifiidly written ; and how piercing is the thought, in a letter 
to Joseph Warton, after reflecting on the folly of exulting in 
aHy intdlectual powers, when the condition of poor Collins 
is beheld, « This busy and forcible mind is now under the 
government of those who lately would not have been able to 
comprehend the least and most narrow of its designs !" As 
in his Life of Savage, so in that of Collins, the charitable 
mind of Johnson is ever prominent ; and it was after the 
lapse of many years, that he mentions him as one, " with 
whom I once delighted to converse, and whom I yet remem- 
ber with tenderness." Nearly twenty years after ColUns's 
death, we find him commissioning Boswell to purchase for 
him "Collins's Poems," just four years before he commenced 
the " Lives of the Poets," which were completed in the year 
1781 ; so it may be supposed that he wished to have the 
poems for his own satisfaction, independently of any idea of 
writing a memoir of the poet; especially since he orders 
them with another little book in no kind of connection with 
the Engrlish poets. Our living poet, Wordsworth, has not 
been unmindful of the sorrows of a brother poet ; and how 
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tcfeider is his '« Rexnembranoe of Collins," yain though tbt 
prayer be ! . 

" Now let HB, as we fioat along, 
For him suspend the dashing oar ] 
And pray that never child of song 
May know that poet's sorrows more." 

Tenderness begets tenderness : we feel kindly disposed 
toward the man whom we know to be kind to others. A 
remarkable instance of this feeling occurs in Johnson's senti- 
ments toward Thomson, the poet. It was expected that he 
wpuld, in his '' Live^ of the Poets/" have treated Thomson's 
private conduct with severity. But no ; one letter of the 
poet, one proof of fraternal affection disarmed him. Great 
credit is due to Boswell, who may have been id part anxious 
to exalt the character of his countryman, but quite as great 
credit is due to Dr. Johnson, in so readily casting away a 
prejudice, and allowing one t^rait of generous and afiectionate 
conduct to blot out from his biography a multitude of sins. 
Boswell inclosed a copy of Thomson'glast letter to his sister, and 
writes to Dr. Johnson, " From this late*interview with his sister, 
I think much more favorably of him, as I hope you will." 
Dr. Johnson insertsi the letter in hisj " Life of Thomson,*' and 
a most tender and generous letter it is-*— though nothing more 
than what should ever pass between brother and sister. 

Great was Johnson's kindness toward Goldsonth, and 
Goldsmith certainly appreciated it, although each would occa- 
sionally say rather severe things of the other : and it is said 
that Johnson had more kindness for Goldsmith than Gold«- 
smith for him. The latter had, unfortunately, a great desire 
to shine in conversation — ^too often unconscious, dissimilar to 
Addison, of his want of ability in this faculty — and thus not ^ 
only attracted to himself some pertinent saying of Johnson, 
but also endured much self-mortification. Once when he 
thought he was talking much to the admiration of a mixed 
company, a Getman, who had perceived Dr. Johnson about 
to speak, suddenly touched him, saying, *' Stay, stay, Toctor 
Shonson is going to say something:" and a similar circum- 
stance also occurred at a party At Sir Joshua Reynolds's. 
Dr. Johnson said truly of him, " No man was more foolish 
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when he had not a pen in his hand, or more wite when he 
had :" and on another occasion, ** Groldsmith was a man who, 
whatever he vnrote, did it hotter than any other man' could 
do." Giddsmith himself sometimes seemed aware of his 
deficiency, although he would always persist in talking on 
matters he knew nothing of whatever ; for Johnson says, 
" What Goldsmith comically says of himself is very true — 
he always gets the hotter when he argues alone ; meaning, 
that he is master of his suhject in his study, and can write 
well upon it ; hut, when he comes into company, grows con- 
fused, and unahle to talk.'' It is pleasant, however, after 
all their little hickerings, to know that Johnson had a most 
tender regard for Goldsmith. The kindness of Johnson in 
selling a MS. for him, and thus giving him the means of 
paying his rent, is well known. He spoke well of, and per- 
sonally admired all his written performances, excepting the 
Life of Parnell, which he thought poor because the materials 
were scanty ; and afler his death, he speaks of « poor, dear 
Dr. Goldsmith," and writes, '<Let not his frailties be remem- 
bered : he was a very great man." And still more pleasing 
is it to find Goldsmith, the vanquished of Johnson, saying, 
« Johnson, to be sure, has a roughness in his manner : but 
no man alive has a more tender heart." Dr. Johnson wrote 
his epitaph in Latin, a circumstance which led to the cele- 
brated round robin : but why does not Goldsmith appear in 
his " Lives of the Poets ?" 

A noble trait in Dr. Johnson's character is that of his 
writing Dedications for the works of others, and even writing 
for another man's support. We have no reason to think 
that he received any compensation for these labors, because, 
on the contrary, some of those authors whom he thus bene- 
fited were unwilling to confess that they had been so aided, 
for iear it might be thought that Johnson had also added 
pecuniary assistance. Still they wished, at the time of the 
publication of their books, that the public should believe that 
Johnson wrote such Dedications, and perhaps it was their 
mean wish that the public should think that the writer was 
remunerated by them. We may know that their works sold 
better in consequence of his exertions, for Boswell said to 
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him once, <* Whatman exceeding expense, sir, do you put ub^ 
to in buying books to which you have written prefaces or ded- 
ications !" and Goldsmith having interposed .a remark to the 
effect that probably little wit appeared in these prefaces, and 
Johnson having acquiesced, Boswell unnecessarily, and per- 
haps impertinently asks. Why these persons, then, should 
apply, to a particular individual ? Johnson, who, of course, 
ebuld not answer that it was on account of the celebrity of 
his own name, or the superiority of. his own composition, and 
would have been slill more distressed to blazon or magnify 
his feelings of charity, simply replied, '« Why, sir, one man 
has greater readiness at doing it than another/^ We can 
understand that it was his kindness of heart that led him in 
this. way to be the coadjutor of a literary brother. 

For some months he wrote articles in a periodical for poor 
Smart, who went out of his mind. But afterward finding 
that Smart was engaged under disadvantageous terms by a 
bookseller, and that in fact he was benefiting the bookseller 
rather than the unfortunate author, he gave it up. "I hoped,'' 
he said, " his wits would soon return to him : mine returned 
to me, and I wrote in the * Universal Visitor' no longer." 

Boswell gives a list of the number of dedications and pref- 
aces which he wrote, and Johnson himself said, " Why,^I 
have dedicated to the royal family all round ; that is to say, 
to the last geneiration of the royal family :" and though gen- 
erally insensible- to the charm of music, we find him dedica- 
ting some for the German flute to the Duke of York. Though 
he did not feel himself responsible for every word he wrote 
in these prefaces, &c., yet we may be sure that, in the main, 
he wrote with much honesty of purpose, for he always made 
a stipulation that the book should be innocent — and, we find 
him, on an occasion of ofiering an excuse for certain flattery 
of 1;he queen by Garrick, saying, " Why, sir, I would not tvrite, 
I would not give solemnly under my hand a character beyond 
what I thought really true:" for a speech on the stage. was 
merely formal. And we find* that even his usual politeness 
to ladies gave way to his habit of plain speaking ; for when a 
lady once pressed him closely to read over her new play, aUd he 
♦ Life of Hannah More, vol. i. p. 201. 
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told her that she might a» well read it herself, to which she 
rejoined that she had no time, she had already so many irons in 
the fire : " Why then, madam," said he, quite out of patience, 
for the lady would not take his delay as a hint, << the best thing I 
can advise you to do, is to put your tragedy with your irons." 

Boswell relates the humorous nature of some of the inter- 
views between Johnson and sundry authors, men who in fear 
and trembling awaited his opinion. He remarks, "It is 
wonderful what a number and variety of writers, some of 
them even unknown to him, prevailed on his good-nature to 
look over their works, and suggest corrections and improve- 
ments." But perhaps his good-nature was rarely drawn 
upon in greater degree than by Davies, the bookseller, who, 
in his absence, ventured to publish two volumes of " Fugi- 
tive and Miscellaneous Pieces," as the productimi of the 
M authors of the Rambler." Johnson, we are told,* was 
inclined to resent this liberty, until he recollected Davies's 
narrow circumstances, when he cordially forgave him, and 
continued his kindness to him as usual. 

Many other persons, besides authors, he assisted with rec- 
ommendatory letters in lieu of dedications ; and this he did 
with exceeding tenderness of manner both toward the per- 
son to whom he recommended, as well as toward the one 
recommended. On introducing a young man, named Pater- 
son, who offered himself to the Academy, to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, he writes, " How much it is in your power to 
favor or forward a young man, I do not know ; nor do I know 
how much this candidate deserves favor by his personal 
noerit, &c. I recommend him as the son of my friend** 
And mindful of the exceeding use even of a great man's 
countenance to a commencing author or artist, yet not wish- 
ing to bind Sir Joshua, he just adds gently, " You have heard 
of a man who asked no other favor of Sir Robert Walpole 
than that he would bow to him at his lev6e." 

To Mr. Langton, and Dr. Warton, he wrote on behalf of 

a poor and aged painter, " who never rose higher than to get 

his immediate living, and at eighty-three was disabled by a 

slight stroke of the palsy," that they would exert their influ- 

* See Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, vol. xix. p. 66. 
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with the Biihop of Chester to obtain fixr him the next 
▼acanoy in a hoepital. This was on June 29th, and on the 
&Uowing July 9th, he writes to the Rev. Dr. Vyae, request- 
ing his assistance in recommeiiding an old friend to the Arch- 
bishop, as governor of the Charter House. ** He has/' he 
states, " all the common claims to charity, being old, poor, 
and infirm to a great degree. He has likewise another claim, 
to which no scholar can refuse attention : he is by several 
descents the nephew of Grotiies — of him from whonr perhaps 
every man of learning has learned something.'' It appeals 
that- Archbishop Comwallis readily complied with Dr. John- 
son's request ; but, unfortunately, a letter of thanks which he 
wrote to Dr. Vyse, and in which he further praises Grotius, 
has been lost, and Dr. Vyse only forwards a very short letter, 
"as a proof," he says, "of the v^ humane part which Dr. 
Johnscm took in behalf 4>f a distrened and deserving person." 
He^ must have written four letters to the Rev. Dr. Vyse* in 
the cause ef this poor man.'fff 

* In th& Public Jtdvertiser of May 13, 1778, is this leUer, from a 
benevolent man of that time, Ignatius Sancho, and inserted unknown to 
liim: 

2\)Ma. B 

^*I>BA& Si&>-I eould not see Mr. de Ghroote tUl this morning ;— he 
approached the threshold, poor man I in very visible illness ; yet, un- 
der the pressure of a multitude of infirmities, he could not forget his 
recent humane benefactor. With faltering speech he inquired much 
who you were ; and in the conclusion, put up his most earnest petitions 
to the Father of mercies in your behalf; which (if the prayers of an 
indigent genius have as much efficacy as those of a fat bishop) I should 
hope and trust you m^y one day be better for. He is in direct descent 
from the famous Hugo Gcotius, by the father's side .... His age is 
eighty-six; he had a paralytic stroke, and has a rupture. His eyes 
are dim, even with the help of spectacles. In truth, he comes olose to 
Shakspeare's description, in his last age of man — * sans teeth, sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans every thing.' 

*' He has the honor to be known to Dr. Johnson, and the lack to \te 
sometimes remembered by Mr. (yarriok. If you help him, you do your- 
eelf a kindness — nu & pleasure — end he, poor soul, a good, which he 
may one day throw in your teeth, in that country where good actions 
are in higher estimation than stars, ribbons, or crowns. 

" Yours most respectfully, Ignatius SaHcho. 

" He lodges at No. 9, New Pye-street, Westminster." 
This amiable letter-writer was foolishly given the name of Sancho, 
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Once; on going in a haekney-coacli to dine with General 
Paoli, Boswell was surprised at Johnson first stopping at the 
bottom of Hedge-lane, in order to leave a letter, as he told 
him, *< with good news for a poor man in distress.'' The 
poor man's name was Lowe, a painter, who lived at No. 3, 
in Hedge-lane, and was in eactreme distress ; and the » good 
ndws" most probably was that a picture of his had been 
admitted to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. A few 
years ailerward we read a very earnest letter from him to 
Lady Southwell in behalf of this son of poverty ; and to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Barry, he sent letters requesting a re- 
consideration of the merit of a picture painted by Lowe. He 
happily prevailed, and the picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. The subject was the Deluge, when the water 
had nearly reached the sunmiit of the last uncovered mount- 
ain, and one of the antediluvian race is represented as swim- 
ming toward this spot, with a child uplifted by his gigantic 
arm, where a lion, lean and hungry, stands ready to seize 
the child. Johnson said, ** Sir, your picture is noble and ^ 
probable." " A compliment, indeed," said Mr. Lowe, ** from 
a man who can not lie, and can not be mistaken." Poor 
Lowe's gratitude exceeded his judgment of his patron's 
opinion in regard to pictures ; for although the idea is oertain- 
ly noble, yet it seems not to have been well executed, and he 
never afterward showed any talent. After this, we find two 
kind letteis from Dr. Johnson to the poor painter, and he 
writes for him a letter of thanks to Lady Southwell, which 
he is to copy. Johnson, probably, had not a high idea 
of Lowe's talent, but he was a persevering firiend t(y him. 
In one of his diaries we read this memorandum,. << Paid 
L six guineas ;" which Croker determines in favor of 

Lowe. 

by a lady to whom he was presented in England, at the age of two 
years, on account of some resemblance to that facetious squire. He 
was a negro, and was baptized by the name of Ignatius, by the bishop 
at Carthagena. He seems to have idolized Sterne, and imitates ^im 
in his blanks and dashes— for he possessed some literary ability, though 
rising little above a servant ; and Memoirs of his Life, with bis letters 
and portrait, were thought worthy of publication. See Chntltman^t 
Magazine, p. 437. 1782. 
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There was $L man named Peyton^ who wrote for him 
when dictating for his Dictionary, to whom he was always a 
fidend. The delicacy with which Johnson would send him on 
an ertand, thus making him useful without degrading him, 
is specially remarked by Boswell. We read of an entry in 
his diary, ** On Grood Friday I paid Peyton, without requiring 
work." He also writes letters to Mr. Langton and Mrs. 
Thrale on his behalf. To the former he says, <* I put into . 
his hands this morning four guineaSi If you could collect 
three guineas more, it would clear him from his present diffi- 
culty ;" and to the latter, " Peyton and Macbean are both 
starving, and I can not keep them." At this time Johnson 
had not much to spare, though in enjoyment of his pension ; 
but, even at his poorest times, he would, spare something for 
an old friend. Peyton was a man of considerable learning, 
and Dr. Johnson apprized Mrs. Piozzi of his death : " Poor 
Peyton expired this morning ;" he then describes the intens- 
ity of his poverty, and hia wife's illness, and would forgive 
him if even the thought of wishing to see his wife removed 
&om the miseries and expenses of this painful world entered 
his mind ; and thus concludes, " Such miscarriages, when 
they happen to those on whom many eyes are fixed, fill his- 
tories and tragedies ; and tears have been shed for the^ufier- 
ings, and wonder excited by the fortitude, of those who neither 
did nor sufiered more than Peyton." This must recall to 
OUT minds that excellent article of rebuke in the Adventurer, 
in which whole armies are described as perishing in war, 
without drawing forth one sigh from the listening circle ; 
but when a single instance of a dying officer is related, and 
the account of his wife wandering over the field of battle to 
search for him among the slain — ^then the tears flow fast, and 
that sympathy is aroused for the individual, which was denied 
to thousands. Johnson frequently relieved him, and bore the 
exp^ises of his burial, and also that of his wife. 

There was a man very meanly dressed whom Dr. Johnson 
used to observe at the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
More than once he vdshed to speak with him, and on one 
occasion slipped some mioney intahis hand, for he perceived him 
to be in want. " I invited home with me," he says, at last, 

c* 
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** the man whose piouct behavior I had Ibr several yean ob- 
served on this day, and found him a kifid of Methodist, full 
of teicts, but ill instructed.'' He ^as altogether disappointed 
in him, but adds this amiable reflection : « Let me not be 
prejudiced hezeafler against the appearance of piety in mean 
persons, "^ho, with indeterminate notions, and perverse or in- 
Jegant conversation, perhaps are doing all they can.'' 

The following memoranda are found together: « July 2, 
I paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which he had formerly lent 
me in my necessity." << July 8, I lent Mr. Simpflon ten 
guineas more." There is something very pleasing in the 
relieved thus assisting a generous reliever. ''July 16, I 
received seventy-five pounds. Lteat Mr. Davies twenty-five." 

Te Mr. HoUyer he writes, " I have lately received a let- 
ter firom our cousin Thomas Johnson, complaining of great 
distress. His distress, I suppose;, is real. In 1772 (this waa 
two years before), about GhristmaA, I sent him thirty pounda» 
because he thought he could do something in a shop : many 
have lived who began with less. In the summer, 1773, I 
cent him text pounds more, as I had promised him. What 
was the event? In the spring, 1774, he wrote me, and 
that bip was in debt for rent» and in want of clothes." John- 
son expresses surprise at this, since no misfortune or miscon- 
duct is alluded to, and requests Mr. HoUyer to make inquiry. 
The man had visited Johnson in the summer : " I was in 
the country," he says, << which, perhaps, was well for us both. 
I might have used him harshly, and then have repented,** 
It would have been best for tibe poor man, most probably, if 
Johnson had used him harshly, for repentance' with Johnson 
was not an empty sorrow. He concludes the letter, <<I 
have sent a bill for five pounds, which you will be so kind to 
get discounted ibr him, And see the money properly applied, 
and give me your advice w^hat can he done." Johnson 
^thought that the . consumption of forty pounds in sixteen 
months, and aj^lication for a iurther sum, showed that some- 
thing must be wrong in the way of self-exertion, and there- 
^re, thiough he could not refuse his kinsman, yet still he was 
not the man to be imposed upon by an idle or worthless 
person. 
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. Mr.. Strahan, the pointer, had taken a poor boy from the 
ooujatry on Johnaon's xecommendation. Johnson having in< 
quired after him, said, " Mr. Strahan, let me have five guin- 
eas on aecount, -and I'll give this boy one. Nay, if a man 
tecommends a hoy, and does nothing for him, it is sad work. 
Call him down." BosWell followed Johnson into the court- 
yard behind Mr. Strahan's house, and there, he says, had 
proof of what Johnson professed, when he had said, ** Some 
people tell you that they let themselves down to the capacity 
g£ their hearers. I never do that. I speak, uniformly, in 
as intelligible a manner as I can." 

" Well, my boy," exclaimed Johnson, " how do you get 
on ?" " Pretty well, sir ; but they are afraid! am't strong 
enough for some parts of the business." << Why, I ishall be 
sorry for it," replied Johnson ; <'for when you consider with 
hew little fnental power and corporeal labor a printer can 
get a guinea a week, it is a v^ry desirable occupation for 
you. Do you hear? take all the pains you can: and if 
this does not do, we must think of some other way of life for 
you. There's a guinea." 

« Here," remarks Boswell,. " was one of the m^ny, many 
instances of his active benevolence.;" at the same, time -he 
could not but smile at the slow and sonorous solemnity with 
which bending down, he addressed a short, thick-legged boy, 
who all the while was exceedingly awed and awkward. Cer- 
tainly *' mental power tuidcorporeal labor" musthave alarmed 
the poor boy, in the same degree that a worthy magistrate 
of this nineteenth century once terrified a hapjess pnBonei^. 
The man had been convicted summarily during the absence 
of this magistrate, who, on coming into the justice room, de- 
ared to be informed of the evidence against him, in order 
that he might know that the sentence of imprisonment was 
just. Having found it to be so, he addressed the prisoner, 
and in his usual emphatic tone declared to him, that <'he 
richly deserved to be incarcerated,',' The unfortunate man, 
who thought that nothing short of being impaled alive could 
be meant, or some other dreadful species of laceration, was 
glad enough, awe-strioken as he was, to be reimoved with 
whole skin and bones to the county jail. 
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Itt the case of a elergyman*6 daughter, who had heen re- 
duced to misery through an unfortunate marriage, he writes 
to the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, "in favor of one who has very 
little ability to speak for herself.'' He had known her for 
many years, and concludes his letter : ** Her case admits of 
little deliberation : she is turned out of her lodging into the 
street. What my condition allows me to do for her, I have 
already done ; and having no friend, she can have recourse 
only to the parish." On this, and other notes of a charita- 
ble nature, addressed to this clergyman, to whom he says, 
** You do every thing that is liberal and kind," the son of 
Dr. Hamilton observes, << They are of no farther interest, 
than as showing the goodness of Johnson's heart, and the 
sfnrit with which he entered into the cause and interests of 
an individual in distress, when he was almost on the bed of 
sickness and death himself" 

It appears from another note at this time, that Johnson 
-had, on the application of Miss Reynolds, frequently relieved 
othw jpoor persons than those with whose misery or poverty 
he had himself become acquainted. Neither did loss of 
character altogether prevent the flowing fbrth of his charity. 
Boswell records : <* His generous himianity to the miserable 
was almost beyond ^cample. The following instance is well 
attested : coming home late one night, he found a poor woman 
lying in the street, so much exhausted that she eould not 
walk ; he took her upon his back, and carried her to his 
house, where he discovered that she was one of those wretch- 
ed females who had fallen into the lowest state of vice, pov- 
erty and disease. Instead of harshly upbraiding her, he had 
her taken care of with all tenderness for a long time, at a 
considerable expense, till she was restored to health, and en- 
deavored to put her into a virtuous way of living."* This is 

.^In the Rambler (No. 107, vol. ii. p. 213) we find these! remarks 
from the pen of Dr. Johnson : 

** It can not be donbted but that numbers follow this dreadful course 
of life, ^th shame, horror, and regret ; bat where can they hope for 
refuge ? * Tfie toorld is not their friend^ nwr the worUVt lawJ* Their 
sighs, and tears, and groans, are criminal in the eyes of their tyrants, 
tJ^e bully and the bawd, who fatten on their misery, and threaten them 
with want or a jail if they show the least design of escaping from their 
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as it should be, for the Almighty UmsQlf is kind to the iui« 
thankful and the evil. The sterner moralist may confine 
himself to too narrow an idea of duty, and so act upon it 
until no room for mercy be left in his mind ; and if mercy 
were shut out, where would any of the human race be ? We 
are aU transgressors, but God is kind to us-^God is provoked 
every day, but. every day He is forgiving us. If the Al- 
naighty preferred a harsh sense of duty and justice rather 
than a loving one of mercy and forgiveness, where should 
we be ? Oh let us ever remember with the moralizing poet, 
that, 

" The right too rigid hardens into wrong J" 

It is when an ofiense has been committed, when the of- 
fender is before us, and when his transgression and trespass 
have placed him entirely in our power — ^it is then alone that 
mercy can be shown : and we should be careful how we let 
slip the gracious opportunity afibrded to us. Certainly we 
must prefer those who are of the household of faith, and who 
live holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, by the 
grace of God : yet never let us be tempted to cast those of 
another sort quite away. Let us be sure it is the safest and 
noblest part to be helpers of aU. Who knows but what our 
temporal kindness may win the heart of a wicked man ; 
and while we "giye an alms, we may, in some sense, bestow 
a heaven too?" Our charity must not feed vice, and we 
should take care lest we be imposed on; but still, we should 
be especially heedful how we become the executioners of dis- 
tress and want upon any man, though he be as evil as he is 
needy : hay, we must positively seek to do him good. "Happy 

bondage. * To wipe all tears from off all faces,' is a task too hard for 
mortals ; bat to alleviate misforttmes is often within the most limited 
power : yet the opportunities which every day affords of relieving the 
most wretched of human beings are overlooked and neglected, with equal 
disregard of policy and goodness." 

This paper bears the date of March 26, 1751 ^ but it is not possible 
to ascertain the precise period in which this act of humahity occurred. 
It happened during the time of Mrs. Desmoulins's sojourn at his hos^ 
pitable house, and probably several years after the article in the Ram- 
bier was written. 
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I," ezolaims a sound diyine, <<if I may lo cheaply bestow a 
double life of body and of soul/' Alas, and alas ! there is much 
the very leverse of this passing diuly and hourly in the world ; 
and too many, if not hardened, yet become tied and bound 
by too strong a chain to their sins. 

The same kind of ill-feeling is apparent, too often, among 
religious di^utants— there is no charity bestowed on an an- 
tagonist. Bishop Sanderson has an admirable sermon* on 
the want of charity in Papists and Puritans toward Church- 
of-England-men^— " as if,'' he says of the lattor, <<all but 
themsQlves were scarce to be owned either as brethreHf or 
professors, or Christians or saints, or godly men:^* all 
which names they appropriate to themselves ! 

* Sanderson's Senn(»8, p. 63, preached in 1633. 
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CHAPTER Vl. 

CONTINUED INSTANOB&. 

Ih prosecuting the great work of hig English Dictionary, 
Dr. Johnson employed six amanuenses, and '<to all these 
painful lahorers/' says Boswell, *' he showed a never ceasing 
kindness, so far as they stood in need of it.'^ For Sheils, 
who died of a consumption, *< he had much tenderness ;'' hut 
of his kindness to Macbean we have the fullest account. For 
him Johnson wrote a prefkce to a work on ancient Geo^phy ; 
and very many years afterward obtained admission for him 
as a poor brother into the Charter House, by an application 
to Lord Thurlow ; and here we find him again writing to 
the Rev. Dr. Vyse, as he had before done in the case of 
De Groot, the nephew, or grandson, of Grotius. He states 
that he is one of his old friends, a man of great learning, 
and « being a modest scholar, will escape embarrassment" (in 
attending before the Archbishop), ** if you are so kind as to 
introduce him, by which you will do a kindness to a man of 
great riierit," &c. Nearly four years after this deed of charity, 
he writes, *< A message came to me yesterday to tell me that 
Macbean is dead, after three days of illness. He was one 
of those who, as Swift says, stood as a screen between me 
and death. He has, I hope, made a good exchange. He ^ 
was very pious : he was very innocent : he did no ill : and 
of doing good a continual tenor of distress allowed him few 
opportunities : he was very highly esteemed in the Charter 
House." Macbean was indeed poor, for after being several 
years librarian to the Duke of Argyle, he was left without 
a shilling : it is gratifying to observe that Johnson lost not 
sight of him after he had entered this welcome asylum. 
The screen between me and death must allude to his being 
the oldest surviving friend of Dr. Johnson's — and Johnson died 
in the same year. The death of each friend of our early years 
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must be a memento mori to ub, bat when it comes to the 
last remaining one, the fact which the warning serves to 
remind us of must be nigh at hand. Would that Johnson 
could have, at this time, spoken in the language of Cicero, 
when, on lamenting the death of Scipio, he found other con- 
solation, than in the remembrance of his beloved friend's vir* 
tues ! " Were I totally deprived," he says, "of these sooth- 
ing reflections, my age, however, would afford ms great 
consolatum : as I can not, by the common coarse of nature, 
long be separated from him." 

Johnson's charity commenced with his earliest years of 
manhood and only ceased with his death. Boyse, the poet, one 
of his very early companions, was assisted by him. On one 
occasion Johnson cc^ected a sum to redeem his friend's clothes 
from the hands of the pawnbroker ; and " the sum," said 
Johnson, " was collected by sixpences, at a time when to me 
sixpence was a serious consideration*^ His very last words 
on his death-bed were those of kindness and blessing to one 
of his fellow mortals. 

One of the most extraordinary and continued acts of kind- 
ness in Dr. Johnson's life, was that which opened hvi house 
as a residence to several persons of indigent circumstances. 
Let us first tell the case of Mrs. Williams. She was the 
daughter of a Welsh physician, and excited the oompassioa 
of Dr. Johnson, on coming to London to have an operation 
performed on her eyes. He took her into his house for the 
greater convenience in this performance, and, on its failure 
(for she became totally blind), he never desired, so long as 
he was in possessio^i of a house, that she should depart from 
under its roof. Sir John Hawkins, Lady Knight, Miss Haw- 
kins, and Bosweli, all speak highly of her talent and pleasing 
conversation ; and so great was her judgment, that the former 
asserts, <' Johnson, in many exigencies, found her an able 
counselol^, and seldom showed his wisdom more than when 
he hearkened to her advice." In return, however, the knight 
averts, she received inestimable advantages from her inter- 
course with Johnson. He Inmself says of her, « Her curiosity 
was universal, her knowledge was very extensive, and she 
sustained forty years of misery with steady fortitude." Han- 
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nah More, in deacribiiig a visit to Dr Johnson's house,* after 
saying, « Can you pictuie to youiselves the palpitation of oar 
hearts as we approached his mansion ?''-— observes, «Mrs. 
Williams, the blind poet, inrho lives with him, was introduced 
to us. She is engaging in her manners, her conversation 
lively and entertaining.'' With all this praise in her favor, 
we must be sorry to find Chalmers speaking of her temper 
as being ** far from pleasant," and of her " fret^ and peeidsh 
manner/' under the roof of one by whom she was ** protected 
and cheered by every act of kindness and tenderness which 
he could have jJiowed tathe nearest relation."! 

She was poor, and mainly supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of others. Dr. Johnson obtained for her pecuniary 
aid from Mrs. Montague (a lady whom he soli<^ited also on 
behalf of a Mrs. Ogle, Davies, a bankrupt bookseller, &c.); 
£rom Garrick also h6 asked a benefit-night at the theatre, 
and was eager in disposing of the ticketa-H[^'<>ZQ ^^us she de- 
rived £200); ^and he greatly assisted her in some literary 
imdertakings ; Sir John Hawkins stating, that by her quarto 
voluine of << Miscellanies," to which Dr. Johnson was known 
to contribute much from his pen, she increased her little fund 
to three hundred pounds. Lady Knight thinks, that, ultimate- 
ly, she possessed an annual income of about thirty-five or forty 
pounds a year. This, which was partly obtained by Johnson's 
exerti(Mis-on her behalf, was greatly aided by his unceasing 
kindness, to her throughout her firee abode in his house ; and 
we can perceive that his magnanimous spirit prompted him to 
treat her with as much politeness and humane consideration 
as though she had been a lady of the first quaMty and wealth. 

But, with all the alleviations provided for her, and with 
much cheerfulness under the sad deprivation of sight, she 
seems to have been of an irritable and peevish temper. All 
agree in their testimony of this, though some endeavor to 
palliate it. She would frequently quarrel with Johnson's 
favorite negro servant, and then would taunt him with the 

* Mismoirs, vol. i. p. 49. 

t Alexander Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, vol. xix. pp. 59- 
64. Johnson himself afterward proves the truth of Chalmers's state- 
ment. ^ 
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money spent on Barber's edncati|»i, saying, This is your scholar, 
on whose, ediusation you have spent £300.'' On one o6car 
sion, BosweU, who had long observed her asperity of manner, 
says, « Mrs. WiUiiims was very peevish ; and I wondered 
at Johnson's patience with her now, as I had often done on 
similar occasions. The truth is, that his humane consider- 
ati(Mi of the forlorn and indigent state in which this lady 
was left by her father, induced him to treat her with tke 
utmost tenderness,*' Johnson himself writes of her, wh^ he 
had procured her accommodatbn in the country, on account 
of ilbiess, ''Age, sickness, and pride^ have made her so 
peevisht that I was forced to bribe the maid to stay with her 
by a stipulation of half-a-crown a week over her wages." 
He had supplied her with all conveniences to make her ex- 
cursion^^md abode pleasant and useful. The next year, in a 
letter to Mrs. Thrale, he writes : ** Williams hates every body ; 
Levett hates Desmoulins, and does not love Williams ; Dee- 
mouUns hates them both ; Poll (Miss Carmichael) loves none 
of them." During her illness he ever spoke tenderly of her, and 
in his diary this affecting record is made, " This has been a day 
of great emotion ; the office of the Communion for the Sick has 
been performed in poor Mrs. Williams's chamber. At home 

I see almost all my companions dead or dying I hope 

that I shall learn to die as dear Williams is dying, who waa 
very cheerful before and after this awful solemnity, and seems 
to resign herself with calmness and hope upon eternal mercy.'- 
To* Doctor Brocklesby he writes : " Be so kind as to continue 
your attention to Mrs. Williams. It is a great consolation 
to the weU, and still greater to the sick, that they find them- 
selves hot neglected ; and I know that you will be desirous 
of giving comfort, even where you have no great hope of 
giving help.'* On hearing of her death, he was much af- 
fected, and composed a solemn prayer on the event. To Mrs. 
Montague, who had allowed her a pension, he writes to com- 
municate the tidings of her death, and says, « You have, 
madam, the satisfaction of having alleviated the sufferings of 
a woman of great merit, both intellectual and moral." To 
Mr. Langton, he writes, " I have lost a companion (Mra 
. Williams), to whom I hav^ had recourse for domestic amuse- 
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mebt for thirty years, and whoie variety of knowledge never 
was exhausted ; and now return to a hahitation vacant and 
desolate.'' And in another to the same friend he alludes to 
Mrs. Willuims, "whose death, following thaiH>f Levett, has 
now made my house a solitude. She left her little suhstance 
to a charity school. She i s, I hope, where there is neither dark- 
ness" (in reference to her blindness), "nor want, nor sorrow.'* 
Mrs. Desmoulins was another inmate of Dr. Johnson's 
Jiouse, and a rbcipi^it of his charity ; she also was the daughter 
of a physician, who left a large family in poverty, she herself 
having made an imprudent marriage, and now become a 
widow. Johnson allowed her half-a*guinea a week, above 
a twelfth part of his pension, and also lodged her daughter 
under his roof. On Good Friday, 1779, we find this record 
in his diary : ** I maintain Mrs. Desmoulins and her daughter ; 
other good c^ ihyself I know not where to find, except a little 
charity." ^ We find him also writing to the Rev. Dr. Vyse, 
to ask for the situation of matron of the Chartreux for her, 
and he says, « She is in great distress, and therefore may prob- 
ably receive the benefit of a charitable foundation." Such an 
appointment (which she did not obtain) would have relieved 
Dr. Johnson, but at the same time, he was well aware that 
it would have added to her comfort and self-respect, albeit to 
be a pensioner of Dn Johnson's was. not without honor. She 
did not live altogether in peace with the other inmates, for 
Johnson records, " To-day Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Desmoulins 
had a scold, and Williams was going away ; but I bid her 
not tttrn tail, and she came back, and rather got the upper 
hand." Again, to Mrs. Thrale he writes : "Mr. Levett and 
Jifrs. Desmoulins have vowed eternal hate." Yet Johnson, 
Vivien she was absent, regretted the loss of her society, and she, 
to the last, was a faithful friend to him, sitting in his sick 
chamber at the moment of his death. Thir conduct does 
not justify a remark of Boswell's, who, when speaking of her 
reception under Johnson's roof, says, *' whose dciors were always 
open to the unfortunate, and who well observed the precept 
of the Gospel, for he was kind to the unthankful and to the 
evU,'' Mrs. Desmoulins, whatever may have been her 
transitory irritations, was neither unthankful nor evil. 
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Passing over Miss Carmichael, g£ wbom so little is known, 
come we to the unfortunate Mr. Robert Levett. In the 
story of tMs man there is much of mingled goodness and 
romance. An Englishman by birth, and the eldest of ten 
children, he commenced life as a waiter at a cofiee-house in 
Paris, where some surgeons, who frequented the house, took a 
liking to him, themselves taught him something of their art, 
and obtained free admission for him to the lectures of their 
ablest professors in pharmacy and anatomy. In London he 
became a popular practitioner among the humbler classes, 
who, of course, could afibrd to pay him only very small sums, 
and often paid him in kind. As regards his marriage, he 
was made the victim of an artful and profligate woman, and 
yet he was nearly sixty years of age at this time. Johnson 
writes to Baretti, << Levett is lately married ; not without 
much suspicion that he has been wretchedly cheated in his 
match ; " and he used further to say, that compared with the 
marvels of this transaction, the Arabian Nights seemed 
familiar occurrences. It appears that she persuaded Levett, 
although he became acquainted with her under the poorest 
circumstances, that she was unrighteously kept out of a large 
fortune ; yet, before he had been married four months, a writ 
was taken out against him for debts contracted by her. Then 
h^ was obliged to be secreted, but ere long she ran away 
from him, was tried at the Old Bailey for robbery, acquitted, 
and a separation took place ; from that time, Johnson taking 
him to his home. All this misfortune only moved the com- 
pas»onate heart of Johnson ; and he was remarkable for 
standing by those who were distressed, and relieving those 
who could never recompense him. He seems to have been 
a man of ungainly appearance, for Boswell contrasts the 
<< awkward and uncouth Bobert Levett'' with the brilliant 
Colonel Foredter, of the Guards, who wrote the " Polite 
Philosopher," when showing that Dr. Johnson associated 
with persons most widely diiferent in manners, abilities, rank, 
and accomplishments ; at the same time, Boswell thought 
well of him, for, in a letter to Johnson, he says, "I wish 
many happy years to good Mr. Levett, who, I suppose, holds 
his usual place at your breakfast table." Levett seems to 
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have held the matutinal appotntmeat of lord of the tea-kettle, 
and in the ahsence of the other inmates, to have become tea- 
maker. Johnson, who always treated Inaxd with *< marked 
coarttoy," as though he was an equal or more, and when 
absent, writing kindly to him, would observe, that " Levett 
was indebted to him for nothing more than houto-room, hi# 
share in a penny loaf at breakfast, and now and then a 
dinner on a Sunday." This was no mean debt, but how in- 
significant when compared with that contracted from the 
constant experience of Johnson's condescension and courtesy. 
He resided for about twenty years under this great man's 
roof, <*who," says Stevens, "never wished him to be regard- 
ed as an inferior, or treated him. like a dependent." His 
temper, notwithstanding, seems to have been irritable, and 
perhaps sullen. It has already been seen that " Levett hates 
I)e8moulins : " and we find again Dr. Johnson himself saying, 
<*Mr. Levett and Mrs. Desmoulins have vowed eternal hate. 
Levett is the more insidious^ and taants me to turn her out :" 
and again, "Mrs. Williams is come home better, and the 
habitation is all concord and harmony, only Mr. Levett har- 
bors discontent ^* It was not long, however, before Mrs. 
Williams and Mrs. Desmoulins had a violent quarrel, so con- 
tinually was dissension arising among those who may be almost 
termed his pensioners. 

Yet Johnson held him in great esteem, and regretted him 
in 1^ death. To Mr. Laurence he communicates the intel- 
ligence of ^< our old friend's" death, and remarks : " So iias 
ended the long life of a very useful, and very blameless man." 
To Mrs. Throle he writes, "My home has lost Levett ; a 
man who took interest in every thing, and therefore ready at 
conversation ;" to Mrs. Porter, " The loss of firiends will be 
felt, and poor Levett has been a faithful adhwent for thirty 
years;" and to Captain Langton, "At night, at Mrs. 
Thrale's, as I was musing in my chamber, I thought, with 
uncommon earnestness, that, however I might alter my mode 
of life, or whithersoever I might remove, I would endeavor 
to retain Levett about me : in the morning my servant 
brought me word that Levett was called to another state ; a 
state for which, I think, he was not unprepared, for he was 
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veiy useful to the poor. How much*soever I valued him, I 
now wished that I had valued him more." We must con- 
strue the words, *'for he was very useful to the poor," in con- 
junction with Dr. Johnson's belief in the merits and satirfac^ 
tion of our Lord's death, and then we shall not be led astray 
by them. Poor Levett died very suddenly. « There passed 
not, I believe," says Johnson, << a minute between health and 
death." To others, he a^ectionately mentioned the decease 
of Levett ; but the man is immortalized rather by Johnson's 
pathetic verses, the first three stanzas of which may be ap- 
propriately quoted here : 

'^ Condemn'd to Hope's delnsiye mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 
By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our tociaJ cam/orU drop away. 

'* Well tried through many a varying year. 
See Levett to the grave descend y 
QficiouBy innocent, tincerCy 

Of every friendUte name the friend, 

^ Yet ttill he flUi affeetion't eye, 

Obscnrely wise and coarsely kind : 
Nor, letter'd arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to merit mirefined.** 

Much as these verses may be written to the praise of poor 
Levett, yet how much more do they, unwittingly, comimem- 
orate the benevolent heart of the poet, of whom it had many 
years before been said, after the manner of Shakspeare's for- 
giving cardinal, when accused of showing kindness to a man 
of reported bad character, <* He is now become miserable, 
and that insures the protection of Johnscm." The foliowing 
entry has been found in one of his memorandum books : 
<< January 20, Sunday, Robert Levett was buried in the 
church-yard of BrideweQ, between one and two in the after- 
noon. He died on Thursday, 17th, about seven the morning, 
by an instantaneous death. He toas an old and faithful 
friend : I have known him from about 1746. Commendavi, 
May God have mercy on him ! May He have mercy on 
me . . 

In the « Rambler" (No.' 54), Dr. Johnson had written 
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bng before, " When a fiiend is carried to his grave, we at 
once iind excuses &r every weakness, and palliations of everj 

fault We consider, with the most afflictive anguish, 

the pain which we liave given, and now can not alleviate, 
and the losses which we have caused, and now can not re- 
pair!" 

The notice of the inmates of Dr. Johnson's dwelling would 
not be complete without a brief sketch of Francis Barber, his 
faithful servant, almost uninterruptedly, for nearly thirty-two 
years. He was a negro, brought from Jamaica to this 
country by Colonel Batiiurst, who, in his will, left him his 
freedom : and Johnson, who was probably poor at this time, 
seems to have taken him out of compassion for his forlorn 
state, as well as out of love to . his intimate friend Dr. 
Bathurst, son of the colonel. It has been seen that Dr. 
Johnson put him to school, often wrote in terms of great 
kindness to him, and read and prayed with him. Twice, 
through some wayward fancy, he left his master, but was 
right glad to get into his old quarters again : for even when 
separated Johnson sought to do him good ; and the servant 
could not refrain from an occasional visit to his old master's 
house. He, too, when comfortably ensconced in his former 
service, did not escape a participation in the domestic dissen- 
^ sbus, for we find that John$on used to dread ^* haying his 
ears filled with the complaints of Mrs. Williams, of Frank's 
neglect of his duty, and ina/ttention to the interests of his 
mastery and of Frank against Mrs. Williams^ for the author- 
ity she assumed over him, and excercised with an unwar- 
rantable severity." It may easily be guessed on whose side 
the fault most lay, yet Johnson would have been the first to 
rebuke any. impertinence ofiered to poor, ill-tempered Mrs. 
Williams. Boswell seems to have entertain^ a good opinion 
of Frank, saying, on one occasion, "1 was happy to find my- 
self again in my firiend's study, and was glad to see my old 
acquaintance, Mr. Francis Barber." In the famous picture 
of "A Literary party at Sir Joshua Reynolds's," Barber is 
represented in his capacity of servant, and 'one can not help 
thinking but that he, in common with the distinguished mem-~ 
bers of that evening'^ hospitality, even while bringing in 
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more wine, is casting his eyes towud his master, and listen- 
ing to bis rare discourse. 

Francis Barber bad always been treated by Johnson as 
«< a bumble Mend," and he was faithful to the last. His 
master, with his usual generous feeling, was mindful of bim 
in bis will, and having previously asked Dr. Brocklesby, 
what would be a proper annuity to a favorite servant, and 
the doctor answering that much depended on the circum- 
stances of the master, and that fifty pounds per annum would 
be considered a handsome reward £rom a nobleman: <' Then," 
said Johnson, " shall I be nolnlissifmiSj for I mean to leave 
Frank seventy pounds a year, and I desire you to tell him 
so." He did remember him handsomely in his will, and 
Barber retired to Lichfield, according to Dr. Johnson's re^ 
quest, and died, in the year 1801, in the Infirmary at Staf- 
£)rd, after undergoing a painful operation.* 

Thus we have seen something of Dr. Johnson's household, 
and the imfortunate discord reigning therein ; all to the ad- 
vantage of his humane character with posterity. '* The dis- 
sensions," says Mrs. Piozzd, <' of the many odd inhabitants of 
his house, distressed and mortified him exceedingly. He was 
really sometimes afraid of going home, because he was so sure 
to be met at the door with numberless complaints ; and he 
used to lament that they made his life miserably Jram the 
impossilnlity he found of making theirs happy^ when every 
favor he bestowed on one was wormwood to the rest." And 
how noble his forgiveness as well as his forbearance ! " If, 
however," continues this lady, ** I ventured to blame their 
ingratitude, and condemn their conduct, he would instantly 
set <iboui softening the one^ and justifying the other ; and 
finished commonly by telling me, that I knew not how to 
make allowances for situations I never experienced." Sir 
John Hawkins draws a still more distressing picture of these 
*< enemies to his peace," and their insults, *«aU which he 
chose to endure, rather than put an end to their plamois, by 
ridding his home of such thankless and troublesome guests. 
Nay," adds the knight, <* so insensible was he of the ingrat^ 
tttde of those whom he suffered thus to hang upon him^ and 
* See Gentleman's Magasine, 1793. 
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among whom he may be said to have divided an income 
which teas tittle more than sufficient for his own sujjport, 
that he would submit to reproach and personal affiront from 
some of them : even Levett would sometimes insult him ; 
and Mrs. Williams, in her paroxysms of rage, has been known 
to drive him from her presence.'' And to Mrs. Thrale he 
himself writes, " Mrs. Williams is not yet returned ; but 
discord and discontent reign in my humble habitation as in- 
the palaces of monarchs." How incomparably grand— how 
much after the pattern, thougb still at an infinite distance, 
of Peity itself, is Dr. Johnson's conduct in these isstancea ! 
•—when we know the full power of ridding and avenging 
himself of these rebellious disturbers that was at his com- 
mand ; that he had only, to speak the word, and hi^home 
had become^ peaceal^ ; but, alas ! thep would have en- 
dured great deprivation. His strong mind regarded not its 
own discomfort, so lo^ as temptation drove not compasdioa 
j[rom his heart. Doubtless, his great literary pursuits ob- 
tained for him but a piM^tial oblivion of these domestic broils, 
and it is of course most probable that he. had often conflicts 
wifehin himself on the ocoasions of these hostile scenes. Yet 
we may believe that a perception of the misery that would 
come upon these persons, did they once forsake the shelter of 
his roof, ever prevented the denial of his home and hoqntality 
to them : and so he endured with consummate patience an 
evil that he could have put an end to, had not the far-seeing 
benevolence of his heart abhorred the sumnuury proceeding 
whi6h they, as it we^^ appeared to court; or, at all events, 
the one wished the oth^ to experience. What a picture is 
this of the larger world of ungrateful men, and Gtqd over 
all, provoked ev^ day ! 

' D 
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CHAPTER VII. 

rURTHBR INSTANCES. 

From much of Dr. Johnson's conduct in other ways, we 
perceive a kindness and tenderness of disposition. He usually 
experienced a repentant sorrow on depreciating the character 
of others, or on speaking sharply to them. In that remark- 
able interview with George the Third in the Queen's Library 
at Buckingham House, he, in conversation with the king, 
exposed an error of Dr. Hill, who was really a sort of literary 
and medical quack. However, as soon as he began to dis- 
cover that he was depreciating the man in the eyes^of his 
sovereigti, he commenced saying something in his favor, and 
thus, in great measure, ^ught to remove the effect of what 
he had before, yet quite truly, spoken. Boswell mentions, 
that he had heard Sir Joshua Reynolds, " a nice and delicate 
observer of manners, particularly remark, that when upon 
any occasion Johnson had been rough to any person in com- 
pany, he took the £rst opportunity of reconciliation by drink- 
ing to him, or addressing his discourse to him ;" if, however, 
the other had not grace to accept this reconciliation, then it 
gave him no more concern. We have an instance of Dr. 
Johnson's kindness, in this manner, handsomely accepted. 
At a dinned Johnson had spoken roughly to Goldsmith, as 
indeed the latter somewhat deserved ; yet, on meeting in the 
evening at the club. Dr. Johnson observed Goldsmith sitting 
silently, and evidently sullen under the reprimand. He per- 
ceived this, and said aside to the others, *' 1*11 make G6ld- 
smith forgive me ;" and then called to him, in a loud voice, 
" Dr. Goldsmith, something passed to-day where you and I 
dined ; I ask your pardon." Goldsmith answered, placidly, 
, «' It must be much from you, sir, that I take ill." And so 
at once/ observes Boswelli the difierence was over, and they 
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were on as easy terms as ever, and Goldsmith rattled away 
as usual. 

Gf Goldsmith we may say, NUfuit unquam sic impar dbi ; 
and, as Machiavel said of Lorenzo de Medici, '^ The gravity 
of his life, if compared with its levity, must make him appear 
a composition of two different persons, each incompatible, 
and, as it were, impossible to be joined together/' In the 
Life of Garrick we are told by its author, ** The Doctor was 
a perfect heteroclite, an inexplicable existence in creation ;'' 
at one time all envy and malice, and at another overflowing 
with generosity and benevolence, so that " he might be said 
to consist of two distinct souls." However, we are told that 
he always openly spoke his mind — ^that he never seriously 
formed any scheme, or joined in any combination, to hurt 
any man living — that he ever relieved the poor, and rather 
than not relieve the distressed, he woiild' borrow — and when 
Baretti, whom he greatly disliked, was sent by Sir John 
Fielding to Newgate, on a charge of murder, he opened his 
purse, and would have given him every shilling it contained ; 
at the same time he insisted upon going in the coach with 
him to his place of confinement. 

The author of this^ book* says, ** The first man of the age, 
who, from the extensiveness ofiiis genius and benevolence of 
lus mind« is superior to the. little envy and mean jealousy 
which adhere so closely to most, authors, and especially to 
those of equivocal merit, took pleasure in introducing Dr. 
Goldsmith to his intimate friends, persons of eminent rank 
and distinguished abilities." Yet we are told by the same 
authority, of Goldsmith, that when "hisgreat literary friend 
was commended in his hearing, he could not restrain ^his 
uneasiness, but exclaimed, in a kind of agony, *No more, I 
desire you ; you harrow up my soul.* " Johnson well knew 
the envious feeling that was often in Goldsmith, and therefore 
the more observable is his kindness toward him ; and Gold- 
smith, as we have seen, could express, himself highly of Dr. 
Johnson. It may be observed, that the being envious of 
another does not derogate, even in our own mind, from the 
dignity or excellence of that other ; it is only a sign, and to 
* The Memoirs of David Garrick, by Thomas Davies. , 
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ounelveftf of a teaM of oar inferiority ; «o that, putting the 
two anecdotes together, Goldimith may well think highly of 
Dr. JohoflOQ, and still be impatient of hearing him praised. 
Few men, alas ! pass ^trough life free from envy, though all 
would disown the passion ; and our author writes, ** I never 
knew any man but one (Dr. Johnson), who had the honor 
and oourage to oonfiMs that he had a tincture of envy in 
him." 

We learn from Mrs. Piozad, that when this very author 
(Thomas Davies) had printed some compositions of Dr. 
Johnson's, unknown to him, the Doctor was angry, and went 
up to London to speak to Davies about it At his return 
Mrs. Thrale asked him how the matter ended. " Why," 
said he, ** I was a fierce fellow, and pretended to be very 
angry, and Thomas wv a good-natured fellow, and pretended 
to be very sorry ; so there the matter ended. I believe the 
dog loves me dearly. * Mr. Thrale* (turning round to my 
husband), < what shall you and I do that is good for Tom 
Davies? We will do something for him, to be sure.*" 
The fact was, Davies waa a poor man ;* and this circum- 
stance at once turned away the wrath of one with whom he 
had certi^nly taken a very great liberty ; for he not only 
published, without leave, pieces written by him, but he also 
published, together with these, ^eces not written by Dr. 
Johnson, and yet sent them all forth as though composed by 
"the Author of the Rambler.'* He continued to love 
Davies cordially. << One day/* says Boswell, *' when he had 
treated him with too much asperity, Torn, who was not 
without pride and spirit, went off in a passion ; but he had 
hardly reached home, when Frank, who had been sent after 
him, delivered this note : < Come, come, dear Davies, I am 
always sorry when we quarrel ; send me word that We are 
friends.' " Davies himself has written the " Life of Garrick,** 
in a pleasing, sensible, kind-hearted manner ; and wheiiever 
he alludes therein to Dr. Johnson, it ia in terms of the high- 
est admiration and praise. 

Very trifling things indicate the kind or unldnd disposition 

* See Chalmers's Biog. Dict» vol. xix. p. 66. 
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^ a man. Mr. Beauclerk had a portraitof Dr. Johnipn, on 
the frame of which theie woidi were insorihed : 

^ Ingeninm ingevt 
Inoolto latet hoe mb eorpore." 
But when this picture, after llr. Beauclerk'e death, hecame 
the property of Mr. Luigfton, the words were removed. 
Johnson said, complacently, ** Jt waa kind in you to take it 
off" and then, after a short pause, added, ^* and not unkind 
in him to put it on.'' 

Johnson was undoubtedly ftevere at times, and specially 
liitout in maintaining an argument when aware that he was 
not altogether taking the best side ; but then, this was for 
the time only, for he would take an importunity afterward 
of confessing himself in the wrong. Thus, after a night's 
debate of this kind, he aooosted Mr. Morgan, as soon as 
he met him in the break&st-room next morning : *' Sir, I 
have been thinking on onr dispute last night : you ivere in 
the right.'' Boswell, endeaToring, on another occasion, to 
excuse iiim, ofiers this opinion on his great friend : '< Plia- 
bility of address I conceive to be inconsistent with that ma- 
jestic power of mind which he possesses, and which produces 
such noble effects. A lofty oak will not bend like a sup{de 
willow." Yes, but why riiould " majestic power of mind'' 
place itself in the predicament of requiring " pliability of 
Uddress" in order to extricate itself, albeit such pliability be 
not exercised ? Occasional stubbomess of mind, and a habit 
of giving harsh denials, are the least amiable traits in John- 
son's greatly benevolent character ; and these ean hardly be 
excused. 

<' Johnson's charity to the poor," writes Boswell, '<was 
uniform and extensive, both from inclination and prini^iple." 
Like Goldsmith, when he had exhausted his own purse in 
acts of liberality, he would beg for others, if in real distress ; 
this <' he did judiciously as well as humanely."^ The Kev. 
Dr. Msxwell says, << He frequently gave all the silver in his 
pocket to the poor, who watched him between his house and 
the tavern where he dined.'^ << Those," records Miss Rey- 
nolds, " who knew his uniform benevolence, and its actaa>- 
ting principles-— steady virtui^ and true holiness-^will readily 
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agree with me, that peace and goodwill toward^ man were 
the natural emanationa of hia heart. I ahall never fi>rget 
the impression,'' she continaes, ** I felt in Dr. Johnson's 
favor, the first time I was in his company, on his saying, 
that, as he returned to his lodgings at one or two o'clock in 
them oming, he often saw poor children asleep on the thresh* 
olds and stalls, and that he used to put pennies into their 
hands to buy them a breakfast.** *< And this at a time," 
observes Croker, <' when he himself was living on, pennies** 

Boswell observes, <' Johnson's love of little children, which 
he discovered upon all occasions, calling them * pretty dears,' 
and giving them sweatmeats, was an undoubted proof of the 
real humanity and gentleness of his disposition." 

Retrenchment in charity he thought shoidd be th^ last 
consideration when obliged to economize. He writes to Mrs. 
Tbrale, at the same time not allowing her to diminish a two- 
guinea annual subscription, " Whatever reasons you have for 
frugality, it is not worth while to save a guinea a year by 
withdrawing it from a pubhc charity." But, bmiefioent aa 
he was himself in almsgiving, he thought it better, in gen- 
eral, to spend money than to give it away. <« A man," he 
said, " who spends his money, is sure he is doing good with 
it ; he is not so sure when he gives it away. A man who 
spends ten thousand a year will do more good than a man 
who spends two thousand" (in industry) << and gives away 
eight." 

Many, very many kind things did Dr. Johnson write and 
speak. How delighted he was with Boswell's kindness to an 
old man of eighty-eight, whom he had put into a dwelling 
more comfortable and suitable ; how he also besought him to 
be a kind landlord to his tenantry ! With what pleasure he 
hears that he is on good terms with his father ! <* Cultivate 
hid kindness," he writes, « by all honest and manly means. 
. V ... It is best not to be angry ; and best, in the next place, 
to be quickly reconciled. May yon and your father pass tiie 
remainder of your time in reciprocal benevolence !" Again, 
in a later letter, <* Please him as much as you can, and add 
no pain to his last yea/rs** 

To another correspondent, Mr. George Strahan, he had 
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before said, *^ T6 give pain ougbt always ta .be painfai/* 
What a golden saying ! ** Those whq have loved longest/' 
he tells Mrs. Thrale, " love best." «« A friend may be often 
found and lost ; but an old friend never can be found." He 
always' felt severely the loss of old friends, and says in a 
melancholy manner to Mrs. Strahan, " When we have all 
done -all that we can, one friend must in time lose the other !*' 
He was a £rm friend to many, and remarkably so to the 
unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who fervently addressed him at the 
last, ^ Accept, thou great and good heart, my earnest and 
fervent thanks fat all thy benevolence and kind efibrts in my 
behalf. Oh, Dr. Johnson! as I sought your knowledge in 
an early hour of life, would to Heaven I had cultivated the 
love and acquaintance of so excellent a man !" Sec. Cer* 
tainly, Dr. Johnson's efiorts on behalf of this wretched man 
were astonidiing — even invoking the supreme (human) power 
to pay^ attention to the voice of the people — a voice not 
usually invested by him with a tittle too much reverence. 

How beautiful is his record, after being in the house at 
thd time .of Mr. Thrale's death ; " I felt almost the last 
flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last time upon the 
face that for fifteen years had never been twrned upon me 
but icdth respect or benignity. Farewell. May God, that 
delighteth in mercy, have had mercy on thee I" How be- 
nign, too, is this extract from one of his little manuscript 
diaries : ** Afternoon spent cheerfully and elegantly, I hope 
without oflense to God or man : though in no holy duty, yet 
in the general exercise and cultivation of benevolence !" and 
how mildly, yet firmly, does he remonstrate with Mrs. Piozzi 
on her marriage : **I breathe out," he says, in the commence- 
ment, *'one sigh more of tenderness, perhaps useless, but at- 
least sincere !" 

A man that is kind to others will always most sensibly 
appreciate any kindness done to himself We see. this exem- 
plified in many cases in Dr. Johnson's career ; and especially 
toward its close was he thankful for any kind conduct shown 
toward him by his friends. How hearty his expressions, when 
told of ttie applications made to Lord Thurlow for means 
by which a journey to Italy, on account of his health, might 
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i^piw wrtk OM* tlwt pnea mmi goodwill towiid man irm 
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Bmmwkl iihsinsa. •* Johnooa't kfwe of little childieD, which 
W diorovof«d npon all ^**^«^**ff^. calling them * pretty detn,' 
and girwf thosn owtn fmenti, wns nn nndonbted proof of the 
iwml haoaanitj aad gentleneoi of his dispooition." 

RetTMchflnent in chaiity he thoi^t ahofold he the last 
I'losiiifiataun when oUignd to ^'^"■^«»»»'»^ He writes to Bin. 
Thrmle, at the msdo time not aUowing her to diminish a two- 
runea annnal •nbeeription, '« Whaterer reaaons yon have for 
trocalitj. It ie not iporth whale to saTe a guinea a year by 
withixawisig it Cram a public chaiity/' Bat, beoefioent as 
hi was hiMBlf in adssi^Tinf , he thongfat it bett», in gen- 
eral, %o ipesid money than to gire it away. " A man," he 
* aaad. •• who ipenda his money, is soie he is doing good with 
It : he is net so sue when he giwes it away. A man who 
•pcwds ten fhnnssnd a year will do more good than a man 
who spoBidB fwD fhniMsmf** (in industry) "and gives away 
€«ht.' 

Many, wery snany kind things did Dr. Joh&aoa write sad 
apeak. How delighted he was with Boswell'a kindness to an 
old man of eighty-eighty whom he bad put into a dwelling 
meie eomfeftable and soitabie ; how be also besought him to 
be a kind laaidkofd to his teaiantry ! With what j^easme he 
hcnrs that he is on good terms with his father .' "CAM* 
his kiadnees,** he writes, «« by aU honest and n 

It is best not t< . 

to be <piickly reoenciie^ Max vcju snJ yoat Utht^t pott 1 
renaaindef of yoor tim^^ n rWp^cal htmnvlffi^^^' 
in a later letter. «• Plem^^ ^um m mufih ^/ 
•i» jHstn to kit last year 
*n asMlher eoRetpottdcnt^ 
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^^^ore aaid, **To give pain ought alwap to be pdaM-]] 
What a ^roldeu saying I - Those whd have bved k«#at»" 
^^ tells Mrs. Thrale, " love beat." ** A frieiwi may be often 
louDd and lost ; but an old friend never can be found.'* He 
^ways felt severely the loss of old friends, aod laym id & 
meJaiichoIy manner to Mrs. Strahan, *^ When we have all 
*^one all that we can, one fnend must in time lose the other!" 
He wag a firm friend to many, and remarkably »o to the 
unftjctunate Dr. Dodd, who fervently addreBsed him at the 
hEt, -Accept, thou great a»d good heart, my earnest and 
fervent thanks for all thy benevalenee and kind efforta m my 
t>ehalf Oh. Dr. Johnson ' as I sought yo«r knowledge m 
au early hour of life, would to Heaven I had oultivated the 
love and acquaintance of eo excellent a man!" &c. Cer- 
tainly, Dr. Johnaon'i efibrts on behalf of this wretched man 
were astonishing^^ven invoking the supreme (human) power 
*o pay attention to the voice of the people— a voice not 
usuaiJy invested by him with a tittle too much reverence. 

How beautiful is bis record, after being in the house at 
the time ^of Mr, Thrale's deaths *^ I f^^t almost the last 
flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last time upon tM 
JticG that for ffteen years hid nemr been mrned Upon ftie 
out ivith - ^ .. ,* ^ J .^-. 




n 

Wit I ^ " Afternoon spent cheerfully and elegantly. I hope 

in th^^* offense to God or m^i^ ■ though in no holy duty, yet 

Jiow ^ .^^'^*^^^^ exercise and cultivation of benevolence!" and 

on IkT***"^^^^ ^^^ ^^Ktiv does be remonatrate with Mrs. Fiozsd 

TOetit^ ^^^^nage : u j {^^^^the ont," he saya, in the commence- 

^^ast ' " "^^^ algb moii2 of ten^^^i^^s^. perhaps xisekss, but at 

^r ^. ^"^=*ti tv, , _. others will alwa^^a moat ^^sibiy 



Js^ 
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be acoompluhed : •'This,*' said he «<is taking prodigious 
pains about a man !" " Oh, as" said BoBwell, with most 
■incere auction, ^ your fiiends vookl do every thing for you !" 
He paufled--grew more and more agitated till teata started 
into his eyes, and he exelaimed with fervent emotion, « (rod 
bless you all !'^ After a short silence, Boswell being affected 
to tears, he renewed and extended his grateful benediction : 
** God bless you all, for Jesus Christ's sake !" He rose sud- 
denly, and quitted the room, quite melted in tenderness. 

Johnson was always kind and afieotionate to Boswell, for 
whom he had evidently a sincero esteem, whatever he thought 
of the powers of his mind : and even, on an occasion when 
Boswell thought that Dr. Jc^nson had rudely interrupted 
him in a conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and ex- 
pressed his sense of uneasiness, ** WeU," exclaimed Johnson, 
" I am sorry for it. I'll make it up to you, twenty difierent 
ways, as you please." Mrs. Boswell did not like Johnson, 
but nothing can exceed the playfulness of his oonstant allu- 
sions to her dislike. On her husband's return home, he 
writes to this good lady, << Pray take care of him, and tame 
him. The only thing in which I have the honor to agree 
with you is, in loving him." In a letter to Bdiwell, he 
says, **I hope my irreconcileable enemy, Mrs. Boswdl, is 
well. Desire her not to transmit her malevolence to the 
young people :" and soon after, " If Mrs. Boswell would be 
but friends with me, we might now shut the temple of 
Janus." In a little time Mrs. Boswell begins to rrient, and 
Boswell conveys her compliments to Dr. Johnson, and com- 
municates that she is abont to send him some orange mar- 
malade of her own making. Johnson replies that he is glad 
that his old enemy begins to feel some remois^, and jocularly 
says, « Tell Mrs. Boswell that I shall taste her marmalade 
cautiously at first ; Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. < Be- 
ware)' says the Italian proverb, *of a reconciled enemy.' 
But when I find it does me no harm, I shall then roceive 
it, and be thankftd for it, as a pledge of firm, and I hope of 
unalterable kindness. She is, after all, a dear, dear lady.** 
To Mrs. Boswell herself he wri^s, "Very little of the 
pleasuro which I received at the arrival of your jar of mar- 
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makde ftftwe from eating it. I received it at a token of 
friendship, aa a proof of reconciliation, tJungs much sweeter 
than siceetmeatSy* &c. ; and he congratulates hima^f, that, 
by having her kindness, he has a doable security for the con* 
tinuance of Mr. Boswell's. On hearing of her illness, he 
writes in a£^ttonate terms of much concern, and soon after, 
says, « Tell her, I hope we shall be at variance no more !" - 
Afterward, he urges Boswell to bring her to London for 
change of air, and characteristically says, <* / unU retire 
from my apartments for her aooommodation. Behave 
kindly to her, and ke^ her dieerful." It is gratifying to 
find that Mrs. Boswell reciprocated this kindness, fw in al* 
lusion to some epistle, he writes to Boswell, ** Such a letter 
as Mrs. Bosweirs might draw any man not wholly motion- 
less a great way. Pray tell the dear lady how much her 
civility and kindness have touched and gratified me." It 
may be remarked that Johnson always addressed the female 
in more endearing terms than the male sex, never to the 
latter exceeding ** Dear Sir," while to the former, « dear, 
dear," « dearest, dearest," << beloved," &c., are frequently 
met with. Previous to his answer to Mrs. BoswelFs letter, 
he had written to her husband, << I love you so much, that I 
would be glad to love all that love you, and that you love : 
and I have love very really for Mrs. Boswell, if she thinks it 
worthy of acceptance :" and he had also said to Mr. Bos- 
well, " Were I in distress, there is no man to whom I should 
sooner come than to you. I should like to oome and have 
a cottage in your park, toddle about, live mostly on milk, 
and be taken care of by Mrs. Boswell, She and I are 
good friends- now ; are we not ?" On this knowledge, prob- 
ably, of Johnson's attachment to her husband, and herself, 
and their locality also, she sent a cordial invitation on hear- 
ing of his illness : and so ended the *' fytte" of stalwart knight 
and lady fair. 

With him, indeed, all was open and sineere. He never 
pretended to feel, bnt ever reduced his feelings to practice. 
When Boswell once said, that he had often blamed himself 
for not feeling for others so sensibly as many say they do, 
Johnson replied, ^^Sir^ don't be duped, by them any more. 

D* 
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Yon will find these rmj feeling people aie not Yery ready to 
do yoa good« They j»y yoa by feeling'' And, at another 
time, when Boiwell made much the same obeenration, he 
said, « Sir, it is a^tation to pretend to feel the distress of 
others as much as they do themselres.* It is equally so, as 
if one should pretend to feel as much pain while a friend*s 
leg is cutting off» as he does. No, sir I you have expressed 
the rational and just nature of sympathy. I would have 
gone to the extremity of the earth to have preserved this 
(Mr. Thrale's) boy.'' In a multitude of instances this opin- 
ion of Dr. Johnson's may be decidedly the true one, but 
there are cases in which, cases of intimate relation and 
friendship, we may feel for another's calamity more intensely 
than he feels for himself, even to the laying down our lives 
for our friends— -while assuredly, there is, alas ! far too much 
of the spirit denounced by St. James (James ii. 16), in the 
. world. Dr. Johnson was wholly free from this ; he did sub- 
stantial good. << He told me the other day," says Ejannah 
More, " he hated to hear people whine about metaphysical 
distresses^ when th^re was so much want and hunger in the 
world." And she, who knew and loved Johnson, has hit 
ofT his character with her usual smartness of observation. 
*' In Dr. Johnson," she writes, " some contrarieties very har^ 
moniously meet : if he has too little charity for the opinions 
of others, and too little patience -with their faults, he has the 
greatest tenderness for their persons/* Yes, as we have 
seen, no man forgave more readily than he did, when occa- 
sionally hurried on to passion, or to rude contradiction, by 
some slight provocation, or through impatience at some re- 
siBtance, or non-acquiescence to his authority. But in all 
oases of a serious kind, he practiced the noblest part of true 

* In the Rambler (No. 99) he says^ ** To love all men. is our duty, 
so far as it includes a general habit of benevolenee, and readiness of 
occasional kindness ; bat to love all equally is inipossible," &c. 

** The necessities of our condition require a tfaooaand offices of ten- 
derness, which mere regard for the species will never dictate. Every 
man has frequent grievances which only the solicitude of friendship 
will discover and remedy, and which would remain forever unheeded 
in the mighty heap of human calamity, were it only surveyed by the 
eye of general beneyolenoe, equally attentive to every misery." 
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ohfirity, and could worthily reason with himself, ia the words 
of a diviue before quoted, * V 'Tis true he hath wronged me, 
but unless it vf^ie far conquering tcrongs, vrhsit need have 
I of Christian patience ! Where is the meekness of the 
Christian spirit, if I am hurried away by the same passion 
with an heathen and infidel!" And might we not sup- 
pose that this passage was written by Johnson himself? for 
it is just what he was acpustomed to do : "In the survey 
of my daily deportment, which I make each night, X drag 
forth the crime, (impatience, &c.), into the awful presence 
of an holy Gad! and there arraigning it of all the mis- 
chiefs it hath done me, of all the troubles it hath given 
me, and laying before myself seriously an4 devoutly all the 
obligations I have to the practice of the contrary virtue, / 
condemn it with an holy indignation, I cover m/g$eif with 
shame and sorrow, and renew most solemn resolutions 
against it, and earnestly beg of God his assistance against 
his and mine enemy." This is the repentant course of a 
great mind awakened to a just sense of its^ responsibility ; and 
whoever peruses the holy Meditations and Pray^s of Dr, 
Johnson, can not fail to see that such was the manner of 
his powerful rebuke of self, and of forming resolutions, depend- 
eat on divine support, to coniform himself more and more to 
the wiU and commands of the Almighty : . 

'.* Safe in His power, whose eyes disoem from far 
The secret ambush of a. specious prayer : 
Imj^ore His aid, in His decisions rest 
Secure, whatever He gives, He gives th^ Be8t."t 

"We are brothers," writes Dr. Johnson,! "as we are 
men ; we are again brothers as we are Christians : as men, 
we are brothers by natural necessity ; but as Christians, we 
are brothers by voluntary choice^ and are therefore under ate 

* Lucas on Holiness, p. 104, sixth edition, 
t Johnson's Poems, p. 35 : Kearsley, 1785. - 

t In Sermon. XI. of " Sermons on different subjects^'' advertisecl as 
, written by Dr. Taylor, but clearly of Dr. Johnson's composition. 
Bishop Porteus and Mr. Croker have no doubt of this. The above 
sermon has, perhaps, fewer of the charaoteristios of Johnson's style 
than some of the others. 
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a]^Tettt obligati<m to fiilfill the lelation : fint, as it is es- 
tablished by oar Creator, and afterward, as it is chosen by 
onrselves. To have the same opinions naturally produoes 
kindness, even when these opinions have no oonsequenoe: 
becanse we rejoice to find oar senttments approved by the 
judgment of another. But those who ooneur in Christian* 
ity, have, by &at agreement in principle, an opportunity of 
more than speculative kindness : they may help forward the 
salvation of each other, by counsel or by reproof, by exhort- 
ation, by example : they may recall each other from devia- 
tions, they may excite each other to good works." Good 
would it be, if there were more of this brotherhood in the 
Christian Chordi. 
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CHAPTER VIIl. 

HIS OfiURCHMANS^IP. 

Dr. Jqpnson'8 leligioii was that of the Chnjoh of En* 
gland, as set forth in her liturgy, at once reasonable and 
.devotional. His father hadvheen a zealous high Churchman 
and royalist, and always retained his attachment to the un- 
fortimate family of Stuart, although he reconciled himself, as 
Boswell tells us, '* by casnistical arguments of expediency and 
necessity, to take the oaths imposed by the prevailing power.'* 
We find that in the reign of Queen Anne he was elected 
a magistrate and brother of the corporation of Lichfield, 
having taken the oath of allegiance, and that '* he believed 
there was no transubstantiation in the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper/' This latter he might, consistently with his 
religious views, apart from his political, have done \ for so 
might Bishop Ken, who strenuously combated the errors of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and others who continued to 
be ncm^urors : but Ihe oath of allegiance as yet was quite a 
difierent subject of consideration. His son, however he ad- 
mired the character of James the Second, and detested the 
conduct (^ William the Thitd,* was yet a Church and 

* William the Third was, nevertheless, in many respects a great 
man. Certainly^ he had little taste for literatore, the sciences, wit, 
and oratory, and he was ever guarded in speech, and famous £or secret 
reserve ; yet he was an able politician, and his ^ill and bravery in 
war almost qnequaled. - He was early called into difficult action, there- 
fore his experience had to be learned from his own fiLiloresc aind this 
he mnst have felt, for he once exclaimed, ** I would give a good part 
of my estates to have served a few campaigns nnder the Prince of 
CoDd6, before I had to command against hmi.'' Goldsmith hardly 
does him justice : Macanlay speaks of him as a veritable hero. Of his 
religions opinions, the latter brilliant historian says, and wb must 
recollect that the Princes of Orange^had generally been patrons of ths 
Calvinistic divinity : " He had ruminated on the great enigmas which 
had been discussed in the synod of Dort, and had found in the anstere 
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Ring man before the QOn-jurora became so, who only on the 
death of the Pretender at Rome (1788) began to pray for 
the reigning monarch. Boswell records, singularly enough, 
though certainly late in Johnson's life (1784), that at an 
agreeable party at Dr. Noweirs, "we drank * Church. and 
King' after dinner, with true Tory cordiality :*' ^ and it. is 
related before, that Dr. Johnson foond fault with Archbishop 
Seeker, whose life he said deserved to be recorded, though 
he difiered .with him in poUtics, because the Archbishop in 
lieu of " Church and King*' gave " Constitution in Church 

and inflexible logic of tbe Genevesa school something which suited his 
intellect and temper. The example of intolerance, indeed, which some 
of his predecessors had set, he nerer imitated. ' For all persecution he 
felt a fixed aversion, which he avowed, not only where the avowal was 
obviously politic, but on occasions where it seemed that his interest^ 
would have- been promoted by di^imulation or silence. His theolog- 
ical opinions, however, were even more decided than those of his ances- 
tors. The tenet of predestination was the key-stone of his religion.'*^ 
At this time the Protestants of the United Provinces were divided into 
. two great religions parties, which " almost exactly coineided with two 
great political parties." The Arminia.n party were regarded in the 
light of Papists by the multitude. It is easy to see to which division, 
both religiously and politically, Dr. Johnson would have belonged. He 
liked not the doctrine of predestination, and would not argue upon it 
—perhaps from a disHke to enter conversationally upon a subject so 
replete with mystery, so above the reason of man, and demanding so 
much of our reverential awe. It " was a part of the clamor of the 
times," he said, '^ so it is mentioned in our Articles, but with as little 
j)ositiveness as could be." The fullness and wisdom of the 17th Ar- 
ticle will strike most persons, and it seems to satisfy the demands of, 
the sensible and judicious of each party. 

* George Hardinge, the Welsh Judge, nephew of Lord-ChanceUor 
Camden, calls Johnson '^the most avowed and flaming tory of his 
age," and yet Dr. Johnson wrote the Latin inscription which is at the 
foot of the picture of the Whig Lord Camden in Guildhall. 

Lord Canklen was always on the popular side, both at college and 
in afterlife. What was said of this great lawyer, might with the utmost 
fitness be said of our great man of literature, *^ No man ever breathed 
who had such an abhorrence of obscenity, or of an improper liberty 
with sacred names." His lordship was in. the constant habit of asso- 
ciating with. artists and men of letters, and throughout life he was an 
eager devourer of romances, in which taste he was joined by Pitt, Fox, 
Lord Mansfield, Bishop Warburton, Bishop Jebb, and other most 
eminent personages. See Xive« of tlU Chancellon, by Lord Camp- 
bell, vol. V. p. 238, &c. 
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and State :'Vaiid on being asked what difierence there was 
Between the two. toasts, said, "Why, sir, you may be snre 
he meant something" In those and previous days the well 
established toast of " Church and King,'* may have embodied 
the further significancy of '* Church and no Pope,** and 
hence meant moke than the mere expression of loyalty as in 
the present time. But Johnson, who despised King William, 
and thought meanly of the first and second Georges, held 
Greprge the Third in high regard, as ** the only king who for 
almost a century has much appeared to desire, or much 
endeavored to deserve," the afiectidns of the people : a king 
who knows not the name of party, and who wishes to be the 
common father of all his people." * 

Dr. Johnson was certainly ft Jacobite, and he took delight 
in talking of Jacobitism, but his zeal wonderfully abated 
with the advancement of years, and and the absence of a 
really lurousing cause. And Tories and non-jurors, once op- 
posed to the ruling sovereigns and their courts, have more 
and more continued to acquiesce in the settled change, and 
become more prominent than the Whigs in their attachment 
to royalty, as represented by the Hanoverian line, and to the 
established religion ; and somewhat of a revolution must take 
place ere Dr. Fusey become a Sacheverell ardently backed 
by the populace ; or an Atterbury reveal himself on the 
episcopal bench ; or seven bishops be committed to the 
Tower for contempt of the regal succession. No, the 
descendants of the strong opposition party have now become, 
by easy degrees, the eminently conservative power in Church 
and State. 

And this gradual working went on largely during the 
reign of. George the Third, silently stealing on the mind of 
Dr. Johnson in common with that of others : for, in the 
nature of things, there must always be a conservative 
strength accumulating, and if the Church of England were 
changed to-morrow from Episcopacy to Presbytery, we should 
find this same Presbytery, in the course of yearsj as in the 
case of Scotland, assuming the conservative principle, and con- 
tending against the innovations and agitations of new parties 
* The False Alarm, 1770. 
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arisiiig in oppontion to its iway. little did our rdEbnnea 
imagine th&t with like feeling as they regaided the Chnrek 
of Rome, bodiea of men would rise up and cordially oontemn 
the result of the operations of their tongues^ hands, jmd lives, 
eren the Befonned Church ! 

It may he supposed that the year 1745 would have made 
the blood flow fast, and the pulse beat hopefully in the 
Jacobite faction ; that Balmerino's cry on the sca^ld, of 
« (jrod bless King James," would have stirred into action the 
minds and bodies of all who in any degree adhered to the 
cause. And yet Boswell says of Dr. Johnsdn, " I have 
heard him declare, that if holding up his right hand would 
have secured victory at CuUoden to Prince Charles's army, 
he HSfos not sure he fcould have held it np: m little confi- 
dence had he in the right claimed l^ the House of Stuart, 
and so fearful was he of the consequences of another revolu* 
tioii on. the throne of Great Britain." And at another time 
he said to Mr. Langton, « Nothing has ever offered that 
has made it worth my while to consider the quesHon fidlff*' 
He also said to the same, talking of King James the Second, 
whom he afterward unaccountably calls « a veory good king," 
that « it was become impossible for him to reign any longer 
in this country." And, so much does the antagonistic spirit 
of the human mind contribute to the vehemence of maintain- 
ing opinions, he was heard to say, "that af^ the death of 
a violent Whig, with whom he used to contend with great 
eagerness, he felt his Tcnryism mudh abated." So true is it, 
that we are half won over, when we cease to care for victory 
in argument : and that Dr. Johnson knew this to be a cer- 
tain principle in human nature. We find that once when 
liis friend the Rev. Dr. Taylor commended a physician, and 
told Johnson how he had to contend in his behalf With per- 
sons of the neighborhood, '* You should consider, sir," he re- 
plied, " that by every one of your victories he is a loser : for 
every man of whom you get the better will be angry and 
resolve not to employ him ^ whereas if people get the better 
of you in argument about him, they'll think, * WeUl send for 
him, nevertheless.' " How weU would it be if controversial 
theologians, among Churchmen and Dissenters equally, would 
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eonsider the bearing of this anecdote on their many profit- 
less discussions, and we should not see the implaeal^ hostile 
array of the combatants that we are now compelled to wit- 
ness, each the more angered, and not convinced to eonfemon, 
on defeat. 

In earlier years, Dr. Johnson had been a more thorough 
Jacobite.* 0)[Lce he said to a young lady, " My dear, I 

* Dr. Johnson's political principles were attacked by one Joseph 
Towers; especially, his "Taxation no Tyranny" was handed with 
severity. Dr. Towers was a Unitarian preacher, a zealous adherent 
of the Revolution of 1688, a member of the Revokition Society In 
London, one who approved of the execution of Charles the First, 
applauded the actors in the French Revolution, held the democratic 
sentiments of Milton, argaed in favor of Locke's liberal philosophy 
against the accusations of Dean Tucker, opposed the views of Edmund 
Burke in regard to the revolution in France, and liked neither ecclesi- 
astical establishments. nor standing armies.. Suoh a one, we may be 
sure, could not approve of the principles held by Dr. Johnson. He 
wrote several tracts and pamphlets j and among these, a ^^ Letter to 
Dr. Johnson, occasioned by his late Political ^Publications," and also 
** An essay on the Life, Character, .and Writings of Dr. Johnson*'^ At 
the commencement of this essay, he-trusts too much to sayings related 
by Mrs. Piozzi, who was by no means worthy of implicit credit ; but 
on the whole, as is usual with Dr. Towers, there is much fairness in 
bis view, as a political adversary, of Dr. Johnson^s character ; and he 
always pays the profoundest obeisance to the powers of his mind, and 
the goodness and' piety of his heart. He curiously ends his Essay by 
saying, ''*' The faults and foibles of Dr. Johnson, whatever they wer^ 
are now descended with him to the grave ; but his virtues should be 
the object of our imitation." And yet some of those '^faults and 
foibles" he has endeavored to rescue from the oblivion of the grave ! 

No one can rise from the perusal of this Essay, without still cherish- 
ing a very exalted opinion of Dr. Johnson, as a man of extraordinary 
intellectual power, and religious conduct. Boswell is pleased with the 
observation of Dr. Towers, and gives an extract from the Essay. He 
also says, that although he abhors his Whiggish, democratical propen- 
sities, yel; that he esteems him as **an ingenVous, knowing, and very 
. convivial man." 

The Sermons of Dr. Towers were rather moral essays, cold and sens- 
ible after the manner of Unitarian writers. It may be remarked, that 
in a letter written by the Duke de Rochefoucault to Dr. Price, on the 
occasion of an address from the Revolution Society in London, to the 
Ndtiona) Assembly in Paris, congratulating them on the French Revo- 
lution, this nobleman writes, " The dawn of a glorious day, in which 
two nations who had ahtayi ateemed each othetj notwithstanding their 
political divisions and the diversity of their governments, should con- 
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hope you are a Jacobite I" And on her uncle (the Mer Mr. 
Langton, himself a Tory) remonstrating with him for put- 
ting Buch a question, *' Why, sir," he replied, ^* I meant no 
ofiense to your niece, / meant her a great oom^imerU. A 
Jacobite, sir, believes in the divine right of kings. He that 
believes in the divine right of kings believes in a Divinity. 
A Jacobite believes. in the divine right. of bishops. He that 
believes in the divine right of bishops, believes in the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. Therefore, sir, a Jacobite 
is neither an atheist nor a deist. That can not be said of a 
Whig ; for Whiggism is a negation of cdl principle '* 
And yet, according to this harsh definition, Johnson was 
somewhat of a Whig himself in this matter. Neither was 
he a steadfast non-juror advocate, although he must have 
approved of the abstract principle. Once he expressed an 
opinion that a non-juror would be more criminal in refusing 
the oaths than in taking them, because the refusal might 
injure him in his livelihood, and tempt him to crime. Such 
a mode of reasoning would have >come better from Paley 
than Dr. Johnson, but in this case of submission to the 
reigning monarch, whatever might have been the original 
seating of his family on the throne, the doctor seems to have 
agreed with what Paley has written, who, although giving 
a strong preference to an hereditary rather than an elective 
monarchy, yet says, ** If the house of Lancaster, or even the 
posterity of Cromwell, had been at this day seated upon the 
throne of England, we should have been as little concerned 
to inquire how the founder of the family came there." We 
may think that Dr. Johnson, and very many other Tories 
who held opinions identical with his, wisely beheld their 
'< civil obligation resolved into expediency :" and not seeing 
sufficient x^ause for opposition or rebellion, cheerfully consented 
to the laws emanating from the present line of succession, 
and to the regal succession itself. This could hardly be done 

. tract an intimate union, founded on the timilarity of tkeir opinions^ 
and their common enthusiasm for liberty." And yet, after all this, 
England resounded with the fife and drum, arousing her inhabitants of 
every town and village, and enlisting them in arms against France ; 
and we beheld the long and arduous continental war <»rowned by the 
yictory of Waterloo 1 
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by one who disliked and abhorred "the tabofaction of all 
principles ;" and we can only ascribe this indifierence of Dr. 
Johnson, coupled with his subsequent receipt of a pension, 
to a steadily increasing change of opinion : to be les^ won- 
dered at, when we know he himself had never been in a non- 
juring meeting-house, and did not think highly of the non- 
jinrors themselves, although there were, doubtlessly, men of ^ 
the highest character and ability in their rankd. 

Only thus briefly glancing at the political hue of Dr. 
Johnson's chutchmanship, let us look more steadily at its 
devotional and practical interiority. He always seemed to 
love the church from his heart. On one occasion, when it 
was told him that himself and a fiiend usually met at church, 
<* Sir," said he, " it is the best place we can meet in, except 
heaven, and I hope we shall meet there too." He could not 
conscientiously enter a Presbyterian place of worship, and 
when refusing to go and hear Principal Robertson preach, 
he said, '' I will hear him, if he will get up into a tree and 
preach : but I will not give a sanction, by my presence, 
to a Presbyterian assembly." We must bear in mind that 
Dr. Johnson's sanction, .was a thing that could not be hid, 
and often would be construed into a fact of public iqtproval ; 
indeed a mere indulgent act of curiosity, compliance, or care-^ 
lessness, might be invested with an importance exceedingly 
annoying to him, and directly adverse to his religious 
scruples. 

When he was in his forty-seventh year he was offered a 
living by the elder Mr. Langton, if he were inclined to enter 
into Holy Orders.* But this, offer he conscientiously de- 
clined. It was situated in a pleasant part of the country, 
and of tolerable annual income. Moreover, it appears that at 
this time Johnton was in straitened circumstances,! and his 

* It may be said of Johnson, as it was said of Addison by Lord 
Halifax, when his lordship kept him out of the church — " I believe it 
is the only injury he will ever do it." — Bowyer^s Memoirs^ p. 65. 

t In this year Dr. Johnson ^aa miserably poor. He would have 
been arrested for debt in February, had not Mr. Richardson bailed him- 
In the month of March he was under arrest for five pounds eighteen 
shillings, and was compelled to borrow six guineas of Mr. Richardson. 
Yet it was a year (1756) of great kindness from him toward others. 
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London firiends bad become scattered ; but his reason of i«* 
fusal was cogent : '*I have not/' be said, " the requisites for 
the office, and I can not in can$cience shear the flock which 
I am unaUe to feedy This is related by Sir Jobn Haw- 
kins, and Boswell says, that Johnson felt that his temper and 
habits rendered him mifit for continual instructioii of the rul. 
gar and ignorant, which he held <' to be an essential duty in 
a clergyman ;" and moreover, that Johnson's love of a Lon- 
don life rendered the thought of a residence in the country 
wearisome and lonely. This latter and lower motive may 
have influenced him in some degree ; for we find when he 
was afterward staying at Langton (the name of the rectory 
offered him), though he had the privilege of a good library, 
and saw several of the gentry of the neighborhood, yet that 
he was fully convinced that he could not have been satisfied 
with a country living : for, talking of a respectable clergy- 
man in Lincohishire, tiie very one, probably, who accepted 
this living after his refusal, he remarked, "This man, sir, 
Alls up the duties of his life well. I approve of him, but 
could, not imitate him/' Yet the prevailing motive was evi- 
dently that stated by him to Sir John Hawkins, for we have 
this noble part of his conversation recorded : " Sir," he said 
to a friend* a lawyer, who thought a clerical life would have 
been easier, « Sir, the life of a parson, of a conscientious cler- 
gyman, is not easy. I have always considered a clergyman 
as the father of a larger family than he is able to maintain. 
I tootdd rather have chcuncery smt% upon m% hands than 
the cure of soids. No, sir, I do not envy a clergyman's life 

The above facts bring to mind a letter, lately sold in Jjondon to Mr* 
Pooodk, whioh gives evidence of Johnson's poverty in the year 1751. 

" Mr. JoBNSToii — Sr, your wife stands endebted to me for the sonme 
of two pounds ever sinoes Agnst 12th 1749 — wh sume I have caled 
for, and sent after teel lame ashamed, & as it is such a small afair it 
cane distres no man to pay it in a weeks lime, wh I hope you wil com- 
ply with or eles you must excuis me proceeding according to Law in 
preventing of which you will oblig yrself and humble Servt. 

"Will Mitcbell. 

"Juley 3th, 1751. 
" Star, Shandois Street, 

" Govt Garden." 

[From the Jthetuam of July 22, 1848.] 
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as an easy life, nor da I envy tkd clexgymui who makes it 
an easy life." How would this have {leased good Bishop 
Burnet, who, in his admirable '* Pastoral Care/' thus speaks 
of the studious jpart of a clergyman's life, in terms so apropos 
with the aboye, that^they may readily be quoted ; ** Let any 
young diTine," he sayS) *< go, to the chambers of a student in 
the Inns of Court, and see how many books he must read, 
and how great a Tolmne of a commoUplaoe book he must 
make ; he. will there see through how hard a task one must 
go in a course of many years, and how ready he must be in 
all the parts of it, before he is called to the har, oi^ can man- 
age business. How exact must a physioian be in anatomy, 
in simples, in pharmacy, in the theory of diseases^and in the 
observations and counsels of doctors, before he can, either with 
honor or a safe ocmscience, undertake practice ;" and the in- 
ference is plain in regard to the "noblest and most important 
profession of all others," fdr, as another bisbop has said, 
*< It is no slender measure of the knowledge of antiquity, his- 
tory, philology, that is requisite to qualify a man for such an 
undertaking." All this would have been iriore than master- 
ed by Dr. Johnson, but he felt that he had not the necessary 
love and zeal, and peculiar aptness for a ministry of whieh 
Bishop Burnet exclaims^ « If St. Paul, after all his visions 
and labors^ after all his raptures and snfierings, yet was in- 
wardly burnt up with the concerns of the church, aiiid labor- 
ed with much fear and trembling, how tnuch gireater appre- 
hensions ought other persbns to have of such a trust !" 

And yet' who could better draw the modelof a pastor, or 
more properly describe what the preaching of the clergy 
should be, than this I^. Johnson, who honorably refused to 
enter on the ministerial office, because of his own presumed 
unfitness to fulfill the duty in the love of it. His model io[ a 
clergyman was the Hev. Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary of 
Exeter, who, we are told, Was idolized in the west of England, 
both for his exeell^ice as a preacher and the uniform perfect 
propriety of his private character. After telling of the great 
and comprehensive nature of his thought and aotion, his firm^ 
ness, and general benevolence, and profound learning, Johnson 
proceeds to say,. ** His discharge of parochial duties was ex- 
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emplary. How hur germoiis werd compoeed, may be learned 
from the excellent volume which he has given to the public ; 
but how they were delivered can be only known to those who 
heard them : for, as he appeared in the pulpit, words will 
not easily describe him. His delivery, though unconstrained, 
was not negligent, and though forcible, was not turbulent : 
disdaining anxious nicety of emphasis, and labored artifice of 
action, it captivated the hearer by its natural dignity : it 
roused the sluggish and fixed the volatile, and detained the 
mind upon the subject -without directing it to Ihe speaker.'' 

The reader of the above truly Johnsonian paragraph will 
not fail to mark its judicious antithesis, and concisely learn 
what should be avoided, and what should be adopted in 
preaching. The main desideratum is naturalness of manner 
and of voice — ^no "labored artifice of action,'' but <' natural 
dignity'' — with the fixing the minds of the hearers on the 
subject, *' without directing to the speaker." Alas ! for our 
spiritual pride and idolatry of intellect, how do aU good and 
humble men crucify that carnal disposition ! Well saith 
Solomon, " For men to search their own glory is not glory ;'"* 
and let us all, laity and clergy alike, remember St. Paul's 
frequent exhortations to lowliness of mind : *« Let each esteem 
other better than themselves." One of the ancient fathers 
would frequently weep ht the applause that was so oiten ac- 
corded to his sermons : *< Would to God," he said, " they had 
rather gone away silent and thoughtful !" ** I love a serious 
preacher," writes F6n61on, . <' who speaks for my sake, and 
not for his own ; who seeks my salvation, and not his own 
vain-glory." " The fame of a godly man," says the sainted 
Baxter, " is as great a snare as the fame of a learned man. 
And woe to him that takes up with the fame of godliness, 
instead of gpdliness !'* Godly simplicity is the alchemy, as 
has been said, that converts every thing it touches into gold. 
** If any man ascend the pulpit," said Kirke White, *' with 
the intention of uttering a fine thing, he is Committing a 
deadly sin." "Ah, why are dust and ashes proud?"* ex- 
claims the, Rev. John Newton, in reference to this matter. 

♦ Prov. XXV. 27. 

t Why is earth and ash^ proud?— JScclus. x. 9. 
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But those who wish to purmie the Babject further, and leara 
true humility of heart in relation to it, should diligently 
peruse Bishop Burnet's ** Pastoral Care/' and Cowper's sec- 
ond book of his " Task ;'* and, after all that ean be said and 
written, we may be pretty sure that earnestness is the grand 
secret of pulpit and pastoral success ; as our poet saith of the 
yoUng warrior, 

" Wolfe, where'er he fought, 
Put 9o much afkU heart into hii act, 
That his ezarapla had a magQet's force.". 

Dr. Johnson does not inform us whether this clergyman's 
preaching was of an extemporaneous ifature, but we^ may, 
from the evident exactnesss and sober seriousness of the print- 
, ed discourses, come to the conclusion that they were previous- 
ly written in the study. A good sermon is a good sermon, 
whether written or spoken ; and the question whether sermons 
should be written and read, or be unwritten and spoken with- 
out book, should be left to the ability and prudence of ministers, 
and ever be i^arded as a matter of the least importance. 

The pen and the tongue may be equally inspired. Wrongly 
did the Quaker ^ay to Baxter, ** You read your sermons out 
of a paper, therefore you have not the Spirit/" And he 
replied, ** It is not want of your abilities that makes ministers 
use notes, but it is a regard to the work, and good of the 
hearers. / icse notes as much as any man, when I take 
pains ; and as little as any man, when I am lazy, ox busy, 
or have not time to prepare. It is easier for us to preach 
three sermons unthout nates, than one taith them." *^We 
can readily understand this in one who has the gift of fluent 
speech. To such a man, to write a short sermon would be 
a great labor. It is as one said, who wrote a long, rambling 
letter to a friend, **-If I had more time, I would have written 
a shorter one." He wrote as he virould have spoken ; while 
a shorter epistle would have conveyed fully as Sauch intelli- 
gence, but with better arrangement and more perspicuity. 
Few extemporaneous preachers would like to read, their ser- 
mons in print, taken down word for word as they were uttered ; 
no/ much correction would be necessary ; and does not this 
tell us of the superior inspiration attendant on the pen, rather 
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than on the toagne ? There is much miitake oa thie sobject, 
eepeciatiy among the hambler and more ignorant claaBea of 
mankind, who look upon an extemporaneoua preacher as 
almost neoeaeajily inspired !* What would such persona 
think of four, five, or six hours, of ek>quent and glowing .do- 
hate from individual members of the Hoases of Parliament? 
Too often the pow^ of public preaching is put down to inr 
spiration, when it is an intelleotual gift singly, and mainly 
dependent on the force of the natural memory ; and while 
we reason conpeotly as regards the speeches of political 
speakers, we believe fanatically concerning the discourses of 
divines. Often an ill sermon, with a multitude of texts flu- 
ently quoted, but wrongly applied will Utke more (it merits 
no better expressioa) than a correct and more scriptural dis- 
course. Bishop Stillingfleet complained in his time, *« There 
is got an ill habit of qpeaking extempore, and a loose and 
careless way of talking in the pulpit, tvhich is easy to the 
preacher^ and jdausMe to less judicious people" 

Divines difier much on this subject, but, as has been said 
before, it is quite an unimportant one. Bishop Burnet gives 
excellent rules for proficiency in both styles of preaching* and 

* We may read on all sides of great success attendant on the delivery 
of written sermons. Of the celebrated Romaine it is recorded : " Al- 
though he still adhered to the written sermon, he delivered it with 
energy and pathos ; and great and small bore testimony to the power 
with which he spake. The Gospel from his ntouth appeared to them 
another Gospel from that which they had heard before. His ftune 
spread ; multitudes thronged around him ; the church was crowded," 
&o. &c. — Memoin of iheXloutUess of Huntingdon, vol. i. p. 131. 

The excellent observations of Charles Simeon, in regard to extempo- 
raneous prayer, may aptly be applied to extemporaneous preaching : 
*' Now take the prayers," he says, " that are offered on any Sabbath in 
all places out of the Establishment; have them aU writttn down^ and 
tvtfy expreuion tifttd and 9crutinu}od a* our Liturgy has been ; then 
compare them with the prayers that have been offered in all the 
churches of the kingdom ; and see what comparison the extemporaneoue 
effusion* will hear with our precomposed fomu. Having done this for 
one Sabbath^ proceed to do it for a year,- and then, after a similar ex- 
amination, compare them again. Were this done, (and done it ought 
to be in order to form a correct judgment on the case), inethinks there 
is scarcely a man in the kingdom that would not fall dovm on his knees 
and bless God for the Liturgy of the EstalUished Church^ — Simeon^s 
Mem&irsi 3d edit. p. 31^ 
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Bishop Maat makes an bbsenration, which, if attended to, 
vrould at once reconcile all men to the extemporaneous man^ 
lier. He says, <*Not a sentunent should he oon/veyed from 
the pulpit to the miud of the hearer, not an expression should 
escape the preacher's lip or fall upon the hearer's ear, which 
could not be justified «nd maintained in the seclusion of the 
closet, and- in the soberness of private eonversation." And 
he giyes a memorable instance in the case of Bishop Hall, so 
famed for evangelical sweetness : << Never durst I climb," said 
the bishop, << into the pulpit to preach any sermon, whereof I 
had not be&re, in my poolr and plain fashion^ penned every 
word in the same order wherein I hoped to deliver it/'* 

It was saidt of Bishop Andrew's sermons, *' Few of them 
but thety passed his hand, dnd were thriee revised before they 
were preached : and he ever misliked often and loose preach- 
ing, without study of antiquity ; and he would be bold with 
himself, and say, " When be preached tvnce a day at St. 
GUes'Sy he prated (nice^ Alas ! some light and ignorant 
minds would best like the prating. 

The celebrated Charles Simeon, too, used to read his ser* 
n>oos over and over again, until he could deliver them with 
great accuracy and ease ; and on one occasipn the writer 

* The same degree of reverence should be made use of in the desk. 
Dr. Stonehouse (afterward one of the most correct and elegant preachers 
in the kingdom) once prevailed upon Garrick to go to church with hini. 
After the service, the British Rosoius asked the doctor what particular 
business be bad to do when the duty was over ? ^* None," said the 
other. "I thought you had," said Garrick, "on. seeing you enter the 
reading desk in such a hurry. " Nothing," added he, " can be more 
indecent than to see a clergyman set about sacred business as if be were 
a tradesman, and, go into the church as if he wanted to get out of it as 
soon as possible." He next, asked the doctor, ^* What books he^ had in 
the desk before him?" '' 0»i/y the Bible .and Prayer-book." ^' Onl\i 
the Bible and Prayer-book 1" replied the actor j " why, yOu tossed them 
backward arid forward, and turned the leaves as carelessly as if they 
were those of a day*book or ledger." — Countess of Bnntingdon^ vol. i. 
p. 139.^ The great secret of r^kding well ia to uroid a mock reveren- 
tial tone« and. to read in the natural voice : especially reading the nar- 
rative parts of the Bible as you would read a narrative in "any. other 
book, desirous of making it understood. 

t By the Bishop of Ely, in the Funeral Sermon of this " oainful 
preacher,' ' p. 21. See Souihey's Commonplace Book, p. 343. 

^ E 
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xccoHects his complaint of liaying been so muoh eno^aged as 
only to have had time to xead his sermon over five times 
previous to delivery. Written sermons are of great antiquity, 
for even some of the fathers preached from book, and the 
written sermon is most suited and acceptable to the staid 
character of the English people, as well as to the more en- 
lightened minds among them ; yet it would bo well if the 
eictemporaneons manner were also studied, for, if occasioiially 
used with efieet, it would go far to disabuse the people of 
the absurd idea, that the preacher of the written sermon is 
not inspired ; and it would also have other salutary uses. A 
venerable and exemplary clerg3n3Uin once said, *' I take care 
te let my people know that I can preach extempore ;" and 
it would be well if the clergy generally took this faint ; and' 
we must recollect, that much extemporaneous exhortation is 
expected from the clergy in visiting their flocks, as well as 
public speaking in behalf of missionary and other beneficial 
societies. It might, therefore, be a matter worthy the serious 
consideration of churchmen, whether the practice of elocu- 
tion should not form a prominent article in training for the 
Christian ministry— -whether professorships at the Universi- 
ties, instituted for this purpose, might not be of essential 
service: and the bishops should think whether they should 
not give every encouragement to its success, by making it a 
prime question in the examination of candidates for ordina- 
tion. With dissenters it is made a sine qua nan in relation 
to entrance on the ministry ; and this circumstance of being 
surely able to address large bodies of men acceptably, must 
give them, in no mean degree, an advantage ; especially 
since, day by day, oratory is gaining power, and good spe>ak- 
ers, who really set free the riches of a full mind, will more 
Teadily gain an ascendency for their principles in the hearts 
of mankind at large. 

But to return to our model clergyman. Johnson contin- 
ues : " The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not 
intrude upon his general behavior ; at the table of his friends, 
he was a companion communicative and attentive, of un- 
affected manners, of manly cheerfulness^ willing to please, 
and easy to be pleased. His acquaintance was universally 
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aolicited, and his presence obstructed no ei^oyment \^hich 
religion did not forlnd. Though studious, he was popular ; 
though argumentative, he was modest ; though inflexible, he 
was candid ; though metaphysical, yet orthodox." 

Pr. Johnson was a great reader of sermons; he thought 
they made so considerable a branch of English literature, 
that any library woiild be incomplete tvithout a large col- 
lection of them ; and he was well acquainted with those of 
Hooker, Atterbury, Tillotson» South, Taylor, Sanderson, Sher- 
lock, Jortin, Seed, Smalridge, Ogden, and many others. 

There is one letter of Dr. Johnson's, addressed to a young 
clerg;yman (probably the Rev, George Strahan, who was with 
him in his last illness), so truly valuable to eyery pastor, that 
it must be given entire in this place, especially since it con- 
tains some golden rale^ in the composition of sermons. It 
contains Johnson's maturest judgment on clerical duties, £}r 
it bears the date of August 30th, 1780. It runs thus : 

<<Dea& Sm— 'Not many days ago. Dr. Lawrenee showed 
me a letter, in which you make mention of me ; I hope, 
thej^ore, yoawill n6t be displeased that I endeavor to pre- 
serve your good-vdll by some observations which your letter 
su^ested to me. ^ 

** Y6u are afiraid of falling into some improprieties in the 
daily service, by reading to an audience that requires no 
exactness. Your fear, I hope, secures you from danger. 
They who contract absurd habits are such as have no fear. 
It is impossible to do the same thing very oflen without some 
peculiarity of manner y but that manner may be good or badj 
and a little care will at least preserve it from being t>ad ; to 
make it good, there must, I think, be soihething of natural 
or casual felicity, which can not be taught. 

*^ Your present method of making' your sermons seems very 
judicious.^ Eew frequent preachers can be supposed to have 
sermons mote their own titan yours will be. Take care to 
register, somewhere or other, the authors from whom your 
jBeveral discourses are borrowed: and do "not imagine that 
you shall always remember even what, perhaps you now 
thinly it impossible to forget. 
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<' My Bdyioe, howBveat, is, that yon attempt, from time to 
time, an origiiial senxftoa ; ^od in the Ubor of composition, 
do not burden your mind with too- muoh at once ; do not 
exact from yourself at one efibrt of excogitation propriety of 
thought and el^ance of axprewion. Invent fint, and then 
emhdliah. The production of something, where nothing was 
be&ie, is an act of greater energy than the expansion or dee* 
oration of the thing i»oduoed. Set down diligently your 
thoughts as they rise, in the first words that occur; and 
when you have matter, you y/pH easily give it form; nor, per- 
haps, will thi9 method be always neccMary, lor, by habit, 
your thoughts and diction will flow together. 

•* The composition of sermons is not very difficult ; the 
divisions not only help the memory o{ the hearer, but direct the 
judgment of the writer ; they supply sources of invention, and 
keep every part in its proper place," 

Dr. Johnson's advice to young clergymen on the con^osi- 
tioti of sennons, is ju$t that of the most judicious divines, as 
given in their several charges and instructions to the clergy. 
Burnet would much rather recommend the using other men's 
sermons, than the making any of their own, where they.ai^ 
not masters of the body of Divinity, and of the Sdipturea* 
He thinks it an unreasonable piece of vanity for men to offer 
their ovm crudities, when such excelktnt discourses are to be 
obtained in print: at the same time he hopes, that from 
copying good models, ere long they may *<be able to go with- 
out such crutches, and to work veithout patterns." Bishop 
Bull also advises young ministers not at first to trust to their 
Qwn compositions, but to furnish themselves with a store of 
the best sermons that have been published by the learned 
divines of the Church, with the view of ultimately attaining 
to a good habit of writing themselves. On the other hand, 
Bishop Sprat (1695) commcDoes a charge with an admoni- 
tion, which he declares he is almost ashamed to give : *' The 
caution,'' to use his exact words, **in plain terms, is this ; 
that every person who undertakes this great employment, 
should make it a matter of religion and conscience, to ^eoc^ 
Clothing btU what is the product qf ?iis oum study ^ and of 
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Ms own composing'* Gr^oigo Herbert says, « Though the 
world u full of Attch oomposuies" (excellent sermons), «* yet 
every marCs^wm is fittest, readiest, and most savory to him^* 
Bishop Mant strongly recommencU the clergy, for several 
Bafficient xeasonB, to practice die composition of sermons, as 
most advantageous to themselves, "and to those to whom they 
preach. <*The country parson," writes Herbert, <« preacheth 
constantly ; the pulpit k his joy wdd his throne ;'' and hardly 
could this delight be ooasistent with oUier than preaching his 
own discourses. And again, the complexion of the sermon 
.suiteth ; lbr> ha says, '* the character of his sermon is holiness ; 
he is not witty, or learned, or eloquent, but holy." On the 
whole, although no minister should in this case peremptorily 
deny himself the aid and use of other men's discourses, yet 
we may think it most necessary that he should exercise his 
own abilities in carrying out his ordination vow, to *« teach 
the people coounitted to his care and charge ; " and although 
at first he may advisedly desiro help, and his own modesty 
may influence him in this, yet, if there be* no prospect of his 
being able to do these things of himself-^-if neither his own 
love of eOtnposition. nor his possession of abilities, utge him — 
then we may very reasonably ask. What business has he in 
the ministerial office at all, seeing that preaching is a princi- 
pal part of it? Is he always to be an indolent copyist, a 
mere iretailer of other men's goods ; a sapless, lifeless tree in 
regard to this spiritual bearing of fruit? Surely all our noble 
divines would condemn such a man in such a course ; the 
people at large would discern his incapacity and unfaithful- 
ness ; an^, most of all, would the man, if any right feeling be 
in him, utterly, however secretly, condemn himself : for in no 
other profession would such a course be tolerated, or be hon- 
orably undertaken. 

Dr. Johnson proceeds in his admirable letter : 

** What I like least in your letter is your account of the 
manners of your parish ; from which I gather, that it has 
been long neglected by -the parson. The Dean of Carlisle 
(Dr. Percy), who was then a little rector in Northampton- 
shire, told me, that it might be discerned whether or no there 
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was a clergyman resident in a parish, by the civil or savage 
manner of the people. Such a congregation as yours stands 
in need of much reformation, and I would not have you think 
it impossible to . reform them. A very savage parish was 
civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who came among them 
to teach a petty school, lily learned friend, Dr. Wheeler, of 
Oxford, when he was a young man, had the care of a neigh- 
boring parish for fifteen pounds a year, which he was never 
paid ; but he counted it a convenience, that it compelled him 
to make a sermon weekly. One woman he could not bring 
to the communion ; and when he reproved or exhorted her, 
she only answered, that she was no scholar. He was advised 
to set some good woman or man of the parish, a little wiser 
than herself, to talk to her in a language level to her mind. 
Such honest, I may callihem holy artifices, must be practiced 
by every clergyman, far aU means must be . tried by which 
SQtds m>ay be saved. Talk to your people, however, as much 
as you can ; and you will find, that the more friequently yon 
converse with them up6n religious subjects, the more v^rilling- 
ly they will attend, and the more submissively they will 
learn. A dergymarCs diHgence always makes him venera- 
ble, I think I have now only to say, that, in the moment- 
ous work you have undertaken, I pray God to bless you. 

*^1 am, sir, &c., 

"Sam. Johnson," 

In reading the above, we think of Hannah More and her 
schools at Mendip, albeit she was no decayed gentlewoman ; 
and the " holy artifice " brings to our minds the " catching 
with guile'* of St Paul.* And what is of more service than 
a continued system of parochial visiting ? what wins the hearts 
of the poor more ? what better than a grave and judicious 
talking to the people? not religious gossip; — not cant — ^not 
light observations — ^but sober and reasonable discourse, warn- 
ing, rebuking, instructing, comforting. The poor treasure up 
the sayings of their mihister> and a word in season may be 
worth many sermons, which persons take not to themselves : 

- V* 1 Cor, xU. 16. 
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and well do I remember the praise which a fkrmer accorded 
to an active and pious eouatry clergyman: <' Sir/* said he, 
" that was the first gentleman that ever came and talked 
with us, and he wo!ild walk by the side of the men when at 
plow, speaking to . them on th& wel&re of their souls. He 
has always been the same man, and so we all love him/' 
This was spoken of an aged pastor, of one who had minis- 
tered id the same parish for upward of forty years— the 
same good man all the while, whose motto might well have 
been taken from Johnson, '< Talk to your people." Happy 
are those clergymen who can exercise the privilege of talking 
to all their people; for, alas ! our church too often places 
one man amid thousands, and still expects his ministry to be 
not only sufficient; but successful. Rightly did Dr. John- 
son remark, ** That a London parish was a very comfortless 
thing, for the clergyman seldom knew the face of one out of 
.ten of his parishioners ;" and what would Le now say to the 
cases whioh the large manufacturing towns present ? 
( It may be mentioned, that he was a great advocate of 
plain preachings and thought that the established clergy did 
not preach plain enough ; for << polished periods and glitter- 
ing sentences flew over the heads of the common people with- 
out any impression upon their hearts/' He thought the 
adoption of a plain and familiar style, the only way of doing 
good to the comtnon people, and which ** clergymea of genius 
and learning ought to do from a principle of duty, when it is 
suited to their congregations : a practice for which they will 
be praised by men of sense." And thus, for example, "to 
insist against drunkenness as a crime, because it debases 
reason, the noblest faculty of man, would be of no service 
to the common people *, but to tell them they may die in a 
fit of drunkenness, and show them how dreadful that would 
be, can not fail to make a deep impression ;" of coutse, backed 
by the awful truth, that a drunkard carir not inherit the 
kingdom of God. And he added, to Bo^well, »« Sir, when 
your Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, religion 
will soon decay in that country." 

In looking on the above remarks, we must recollect that 
Johnson is speaking in a lete edncati&d age than the present; 
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diXL age pio&fic of more gvoat men, bat in ^ich knowledge 
was not 80 generally diffused. He thought that the Meth- 
odists had the advantage in plain speaking, but now we find 
the Methodist preacher to be lagging in the rear of the 
schoolmaster, and that a more educated fiock requires a 
higher tone . of preaching, and wimld be mote i^apable of 
appreciating the more refined style of argument, as rejected 
by Johnson in the case of drunkenness.*^ Baxter, we are told, 
always contrived that some part of his sermon should be 
above the comprehension of the mast of his hearers. On 
the ether hand, Bishop Burnet says, *< A preacher is to fancy 
■ l^imself as in the room of the most unlearned man in his 
whole parish.'' There is a way^ however, of making the 
same discourse p^ectly acceptable both to rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned ; and, indeed, the rich and learned 
often most loathe fine sermons. It is said that the present 
rector of St. Giles's (the Rev. J. Endell Tyler) was pre- 
sented to that preferment by the late Lord Liverpool, when 
Prime Minister, because he was a plain and instructive 
preacher: his lordship intimating that his time 'was so occu- 
pi^». that when he w^at to church, he wiiihed not to sit and 
listen to argumentative and learned discourses, but to be iok 
formed, as clearly as possible, on all the leading essentials, 
both in fiuth and jHractice, of our most holy religion. Many 
a fine preacher displayed his eloquence before the Prime 
Minister of the Crown, but the plain one sueceeded in best 
winning his approbation and regard. 

Johnson was b, great supporter of the liberty of the pulpit, 
and his defease of the Rev. James Thompson, minister of 
Dunfermline, will amply reward perusal. When it was 
read to Burice, he was highly pleased, and exclaimed, «' Well, 
he does his work in a workman-like manner." The counsel 
of Jeremy Taylormay generally be the best to be observed: 
*' Spare no man's sin, but meddle with no man's person; 
neither name any man, or make him to be suspected — ^he 
that doth otherwise, makes his sermon to be a Ubel ;" and 
Dr. Johnson argues, " A minister who has in his congrega- 
tion a man of open and scandalous Vickedness, may wlanl his 
parishioners to shun his conversation. To warn them is ncft 
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only lawful, but not to Vam them would be cntnind. He 
Qiay Nwarn them one by one in friendly converse^ or by a 
parochial vifiitatton. But if he may warn each man singly, 

what should forbid .him to warn them all together? 

And of a sudden and solemn publication the impression is 
deeper, and the warnings more efiectual." Hear an Apostle : 
Them that sin (probably minifying the people* rather than 
the presbytelrs, of whom he was speaking) rebuke before all, 
tJiat others aim may feiar ; and Titus also was to rt^uhe 
all classes of the people with aU asuthority : certainly the 
--.former text carries with it a personal lipplication. 

We have seen Johasoii deliberately refusing to -undeitake 
the niinisterial office, whea offered to him under tempting 
circumstances; and we hare seen that he understood well 
ikiA nature of a clergyman's duties. In other ways in al- 
lusion to clerical conduct, we find him making admirable 
obserratioxis. On on^ occasion, some clergymen in his com- 
pany carried convivial /joviality to excess, thinking all the 
while that he would be entertained. ' But Johnson sat silent, 
and grave fbr some time : at last, ttiming to Beauclerk, he 
said, by no means in a whisper ^ ** This metriment of parsons 
is mi^ty ofiensive." Sir Walter Scott tells us of a minis- 
ter, who hdd a high character as a leader of the strict ^nd 
rigid Presbyterian party in the Church of Scotland, yet was 
remarkable for the way he shone in convivial society. **He 
was ever gay amid the gayest :" when it once occurred to 
some ime present to ask,- what one of his elders would think, 
should he see his pastor in such a merry mood. ' « Think," 
replied the doctor; <<t(rhy, he would not believe his own 
eyes." 

In the case of " believing Gae*B own eyes," irefinedly called 
*Vocular d^nonstration," there is an anecdote told of the late 
Uev. Rowland Hill. Late on one evening he ordered his 
carriage, and bade his coachman drive him to Drury-lane 

* 1 Tim. v. 20. " It is not agreed,'' observes Bloonpfield) " whethdr 
the presbytera, or the peopU at large, are here to be understood. Thi^ 
context favors the former view ; but the air of the sentence, and the 
change of number, rather require the^ latter." Notes on the Greek Tes' 
tament, by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D. D., F. S. A., vol. ii, p. 427. 
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theatre. The m&n .stared, hesitated, thought his master 
raad; but ''"[(o the ihecU^e,!'' was the authoritatiye com- 
mand. I>own he was set at the theatre, and,^ to his coach- 
man's utter bewilderment, purchased a ticket, and walked 
in. Rowland Hill entered a box, fixed his eyes sternly on 
its occtipant, exclaiming, *< Oh, you are there, are you"!"^ 
and abruptly quitting the theatre, drove home. The poor 
and almost petrified occupant was a preacher ait his own 
chapel, who had been reported to him as a frequenter qH the 
theatre, but which report he would not credit, until *< seeing 
was believing", to him. 

That the reb^ker should have clean hatids is aa important 
oonsideration in the value of a rebuke. In the ^bove case 
W0 may imagine it was indeed withering ! But a story is 
'told in a hunting county, in which a. clergyman delivered 
himself by his ready wit. A venerable archdeacon, who had 
heard of this clergyman's huntijag propensities, sent for hin^ 
to lecture him on the subject. Soundly did he administer 
his rebuke, long was he about it, while his poor victim spake 
not a word in his defense. Suddenly the archdeaeon per- 
ceiving a smile on the culprit's countenance, said, " Ah ! I 
see my admonition has little efiect upon you : alas ! you too 
much resemble Gallic in the ScHriptures, who cared not for 
tliese things." Now was the climax ; and the expected 
penitent, drawing himself up to his full height, and fixing u 
wickedly merry eye on his reverend older, replied, << Mr. 
Archdeacon, I have heard you with patienpe : you may have 
rebuked me rightly, and I may be a Gallic ; but this I have 
to say, that if I am a Gallic, your son Richard is a Tally- 
ho ; and so, Mr. Archdeacon, I wish you a very good morn- 
ing." The son Riehard was a noted clerical fox4iunter ! 

Nevertheless, a sporting parson is an abomination, and, 
let Jis hope, nearly an, extinct (me. Let a clergyman be, 
given, to sporting, or let his " tajk be of bullocks," and eyety 
one feels that he is out of his proper element :. for to him, 
with what propriety may 

" The roaster of the pack 
Cry, ' Well done, saint !' and clap him on the baek."* 

* Cowper. ., - . 
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No sermona that he may preach, no amount of alms that he 
may give, no moral' rectitude in temporal things, will ever 
lead the people (however they may partially disguise it in his 
p^sence) to look upon him with reverence, or to regard and 
love him in their hearts as a pastor that is doing, his duty to 
the church, and , is sufficiently not minding, earthly things. 
If such a one would considerately listen to the poorer mem- 
bers of the flock honestly and reasonably speaking their 
' minds in this matter, he would neither ^mount the hunter 
nor carry the gun. for one hour more ; for, if he had a heart, 
such comments would subdue its love of that which prevents 
his spiritual visitings of the sick, the ignorant, and the 
afflicted, and .makes more dissenters from the ApostoUc 
church than any other cause. Bishop Mant, and many 
other prelates, have loudly spoken against it; and all may 
ask. With -what propriety can a del^man enter a cottage 
to pray with its afflicted inhabitant, and leave his gun and 
do^ at the door, or stop in the exciting career of a fox-himt- 
ing chase ? . It, is perfectly true, there is no fih in either at^ 
these smus«nient8» if the sin of cruelty ean be separated 
from them; but as Bishop Gibson observes, "the laws of 
the church have in all ages restrained cler^men from many 
freedoms and diversions^ which in others are accounted al- 
lowable and innocent; being su<Sh exercises as are too, 
eager and violent, and therefore unagreeable to that sedate- 
ness and gravity which becomes our functions," &c. John- 
son, used to say, that the reason a man found pleasure in 
hunting was, . because he « feels his own vacuity ~ less in 
action than when at rest ;"^ but surely a well disciplined 
and cultivated mind never knows what vacuity is, and 
would lea^ of all resort, lor its cure, to violent locomotion 
of the body. Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, that '* the real 
character of a man was found out by his amusements." 
Boswell makes a good remark, to the effect, that if the clergy 
knew how mueh an indisc|:iminate mixing in the pleasures 
of society « lessens them in the eyes of those whomT they 
think to please by it, they 'vrould feel themselves much 
mortified." , 

Dr. Joiinson always thought that a due solemnity and 
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propriety of manner was to be expected from bishops, and a 
correspendiog respeet paid to their office and venerable char- 
acter.^ It would not be immoral in a bishop, he said, '<to 
whip a top in Grosvenor^sqnare ; but, if he did, I hope the 
boys would fall upon him, and apply the whip to him. 
There are gradations in conduct ; there is morality, decency, 
propriety.. None of these should be violated by a bishop." 
He also disapproved of bishops giving dinners during Passioh- 
week, or going to routs ; at least, of their staying at these 
latter longer than iheir presence commanded respect. In 
talking on this, point, BosWell happily observed, " When a. 
bishop places himself in a situation where he has no distinct 
character, and is of no consequence, he degrades the dignity 
of his order :" on which Johnson remarked tx> Mrs. Thrale, 
"Mr. SoBwell, madam, has said it as correctly as it could 
be." Not only in the dignitaries of the diurch, but in the 
clergy generally, Dr. Johnson looked for a particullur decorum 
and delicacy of behavior, with nKMre seriousness than others 
of mankind, and a suitable composure of manners. At the 
same time, it must be told to the laity, that there is not a 
higher standard laid down in the Scriptures for the clergy 
than fi>r themselves ; and the good pattern of ministers a 
not one which they are to look upon and admire only, but to 
£>llow. 



* How truly does the eelehrated Cheshire petition, presented by Sir 
Thomas Ashton in the House of Lords commenoe; *^ When we con- 
sider that bishops were instituted in the HtiUB of the jSpoetlee ; that they 
were the great lights of the church in all the first General Councils 4 
thut so many of theni sowed the seeds of religion in their blood, and 
rescued Christianity from utter extirpation in the primitive heathen per- 
seoiitions ; that to them we owe the redemption of the purity of the 
Gospel we now profess from Romish corruption ; that many of them, for 
the propagation of the truth, became such glorious martyrs,^^ &o. &o. ; to 
pray the present removal of them we can not conceive to relish of jus- 
tice or charity, nor can we join with them." — Nalson, vol. ii. p. 769. 
From Sbuthey's Commonplace Book, p. 39. 

The petitionees go on to the state, that in lieu oi tteenty-six Ordinn- 
ries, "easily responsible to parlifunents,'* they (ear to become exposed 
to the "mere arbitrary government of a numerous Presbytery, who, 
t(^ether with their Ruling Elders, will arise tO nearly forty thousand 
Church governots.^^ > 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ttI8 CHURCHMANSHIP. 

OrHtiE pointi in Dr. Johnscm'schurchmanfihip demand our 
aifeatioti. It is certain, thai the Scriptures invest plac^ 
erected fi>r the worship of the Supreme Being with a peculiar 
sacredness. No one can read the eighth chapter of the first 
Bock of Kings, and also think of the ShechinpJi, and not 
acknowledge this. It is proper, too, that our churches should 
be built «fW a peculiar pattern in architecture, and manifesf 
by their outward and inward appearance that they are set 
lipart for the duties of religion (mly. They should ako be 
made m<^ eomfortable, so that ihe cold ai^ dam^ioesB may 
not be inconvenient to the body when engaged in devotion, 
especially to feeble .or aged persons. Perhaps it would be 
highly advantageous, if popular prejudice would so &r relax 
as to allow pictures to reappear on the walls of our churches j 
we have them in the windows, why not on the walls ? Great 
instruction is derived from pictures ; we teach children by 
them; we cah in many things more readily give an adult 
an idea of a building, a man, a scene, by showing him a 
picture, than by using thousands <^ words. We have sacred 
pictures in our houses, and we worship them not ; can it fi>r 
a moment- be imagined HblaX they would be worshiped in 
churches ? Are we not afraid, where no &ar is ? alarmed 
at a shadow, a senseless echo, a nonentity? Suppose the 
richer of the laity would transfer some of their beautiful pic- 
tures from the walls of thehr mansions to those of the church, 
(and in this we shotdd have the sanction of Luther), not only 
WQuld chtirches become the conservatories of the best speci- 
mens of the art of painting, as well as of architecture ox 
seulpture, bnt the people would reap the advantage of having 
their chuxohes made more ^eomifortable, iikasmuoh as the 
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oburch mast be kept aired and dry. for the sake of the pres- 
ervation of the pictures : churches would not then be left to 
the tender mercies and tastes of churchwardens. Yet, with 
the cheriBhed idea of a church as a place of peculiar scauc- 
tity, and to be adorned with every decent allurement to devo- 
tion, we need not object to Dr. Johnson's reasoning, when he 
says, <* We may allow fancy to suggest certain ideas in cer- 
tain places, but reason must abways be heard, when she tells 
us, that those idetm and those places have no natural or neces- 
sary relation. When we enter a church, tve habituaUy re- 
call. to mind the duty of adoration, but we rwust not omit 
adoration for want of a temple ; because we k^ow, and 
ought to remember, that the universal Lord is. every where 
present ; and that, therefore, to come to lona, or to Jerusalem, 
though it may he useful, can^ not be necessary'' 

How wise is this ; what a. happy moderation on a mat- 
ter which runs away With weak or superstitious nunds! 
We need not be of those who would be followers of Mrs. 
Adams, when she told Parson Adams that religion should 
not be talked of out of church ; yet, if we can ornament a 
church, and by doing so produce a substantial benefit, we 
ought at once to consider how it can be worthily accomplish-: 
ed. Dr. Johnson loved to cherish a feeling of veneration. 
" I lookj" he said, ^* with reverence upon ev^ry place that has 
been set apart for religion,'' although he spake of a chapel in 
ruins; and he kept off his hat while he was within its walls. 
Nor may this feeling be without its practical eHect, for, aftef 
having visited the cathedral on the island of Icolmkrll, Bos- 
well, who was: a Presbyterian, writes, '< I hoped that ever 
after having been in this holy place, I should maintain an 
exemplary conduct." 

Dr. Johnson thought it poper to observe the holy days of 
the church. Some one having objected to the " observance 
of days, and months, and years" (Gal. iv. 10, signifying 
Jewish days, months, &c., fraparf/pet<70£> swper&titioudy ob- 
serve), he answered, *<The church does not superstitfousiy 
observe days, merely as days, but as memorials of important 
facts.'' At another time be remarked to Bosw^, <* Sir, the 
holy-days observed by bur church ate of great use in religion.'* 
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So thought Patrick, Hooker, Taylor,*" JEIaniinond» Tiilotaon, 
and other pious divines of the Church of England. 

Let us ponder a little on this suhject. The numher of 
the holy^ays of the Church of England is not gjrieyous.^ The 
^litical economist need not 4read their usurpation on the 
labors which build up his mammon. They are not those al- 
luded to by Bishop Horsley in the ordinance of Bishop Niger, 
as ratified by Nicholas the Fifth (in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth), after the interpretation by Archbishpp Arundel and 
Innocent the Seventh — neither in the former provincial con- 
stitution of Archbishop Islip — ^but simply and only those 
days which have peculiar reference to our Lord himself to 
the Holy Spirit, and to Apostles^and JBlvangdists. These, 
which inelude Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, 
Easter Monday and Tuesday, and Whit-Monday and Tues- 
day, will be juat thirty days in the, year, and in every year 
some of these holy-days will occur on the Sunday. We speak 
of the Saints' dayaof the church, but it must be recollected 
that it is only of the New Testament saints that we speak ; 
andj certainly, if persons would attend the church service, 
and list^i to the appropriate lessons, they would gain such a* 
knowledge of these scriptural patterns, as would be, in. John- 
son's wordSr ♦* of great use in religion." WelJ do our people 
know that the Saint above all saints is Jesus Chbist, and 
that all the holy saints put together have but touched the 
hem of his garment! yet, he who despises an earthly saint, 
wOl surely never have honored Christ, because he who de^ 
spisea a lesser degree of any thing, must confessedly d^pise 
the greater. If a man love the Lord Jesus, he v<rill love 
the genuine light of the Lord, wherever it may be seen, and 
thus will love the least of the saints, as showing forth evtsn a 
spark of the radiance of the Saint of saints ; and hpw much 
more will he love to hear of those whose lives are bound up 
with the life of our blessed Lord J 

There are some other days which can not be called, strict- 
ly, Saints' days or Festivals of the church, because they are 
only locally observed^-the wakes, or feast-days, of the difier- 

*. See Rales and Advices to t^ie Clergy, by Jeremy Taykar. 
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ent parislies. Thetrao ^icooont of theic origia may be best 
derived from Dugdale ;* imd It appears, ia Kegard (according 
to beathea custom) tbat many oxen used to be saorificed to 
devils, some solemnity (on tbe introduction of Christianity) 
ought to 1^ allowed in lieu thereof; and on the day of the 
dedication, or festivals of those saints whose relics '^ere placed 
there, they Were to set up tents about the temples converted 
into churches, and celebrate the solemnity with Teligious 
feasting, so that beasts should not be sacrificed to the devil, 
Inet dain to be eaten, praising God. This is the plain insti- 
tution of wakes, which, at one time, were eminently religious 
services, but now universally abused in their observance. Of 
holy-days' in general, as days of leisure and recreation, there 
is great difibreace of opinion ; and we must all allow that a 
holyi-day, to be a blessing, and not. a curse, must be well 
superintended and well spent. " They reproach the Cathplie 
religion," writes Southey, *'with the number of its holy* 
daySj nerer considering how the want of holy^'da}^ breaks 
down and Wutalizes the laboring class, and thaiwhefe they 
occur seldom, they are unifomdy abused;*' and Lord John 
Manners, a vigoioas supporter of the recreations of ^e poorer 
classes, . says, *' The abuse springs from the non-use." On 
the other, hand, wb find these holy-days turned to evil pur- 
poses when the using of them was frequent. Prior to the 
Beforination we find the Abbot of Ely and his clergy going 
forthj in, regard to these festivals, to exhort the people <* to 
pray devoutly, and not betake thenutelves to drinking and 
debauchery." Bishop Patrick alludes, in quotation from one 
of the Fathers, to men getting drunk on the tombstones of - 
the saints. And by an Act of GonTooation, passed by Henry 
the Eighth, in the year 1536, their numbers were diminished, 
the feast of every church being ordered to be kept upon one 
and the same day every where ^ this Act was repealed in 
the time of Charles the First» and wakes were further en- 
couraged by Charles the Second. It is certain there is no 
improvement in them now; neither, as yet, can an English- 
man, generally speaking, keep a holy-day of any kind in a 

* Letter from Pope Gregory to Mellitus, Bishop of London. Dag-" 
dale's Monaatioon, vol. ii. p. 323. 
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national miniQer : the doiag so must be the work of tioie, 
aad brought about by the iruita of education. 

But this, like too many other matters, is made a money 
question. Wages are so scantly given^ that the laborer does 
not desire the keeping of a holy^day, unless hick wages are 
continued to him. Formerly an Act of Parliament was passed 
(6th Henry VI.) to order this. Where laborers are hired by 
the year, they should be treati&d as servants of the year, and 
not of the day : but many are hired only by the week or 
day, and in these pases it would be difficult, by a legislative 
enactment, to guard the poor man. This shows more and 
more, that before the holy-days of the church, can be uni- 
versally kept, there must be a liberal and pious spirit abroad; 
and the farmer's pride should be, to see his laborers more 
contented, more grateful, and more cheerfully working on 
their days of work, through having a day of change (ind leis- 
ure allowed them, somewhat more than one day in seven' 
gives them. 

The incapability of rightly observing holy-days certainly 
argues a depravity of manners. These pious days, as well 
as the sacred seasons of Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, 
have been miserably pervertecl from the sacred intention of 
the primitive institutions, while the other saints* days in the 
Calendar have been allowed to pass by in cold indifierence 
and utter neglect. Surely national and indiyidual piety has 
been sorely wounded by such a course, ahd much devotional 
feeling and sacred afiection gone away from the once warmer 
and kinder hearts and minds of the community at large. It 
is gratifying that the church still keeps up her festivals and 
saints' days in great degree ; and if old John Chrysostom 
were to walk ii^to one of our parish churches on .Ohrlstmas- 
day, he would still find this «• metropolis of days,'^ as. he call- 
ed it, kept, as in his own time, with prayer^ sermon, and 
sacrament : . and though he would Iw among the present 
Christians something like Caractacus amtmg modem Britons, 
yet he would probably find much that would gratify his 
mind and rejoice his heart. > 

But if we can not obtain days of recreation for the humbler 
classes', when squire and laborer may, at least in rural dis- 
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trict8> miiigle liannlessly t(^ther, the former maintaining such 
a character as our poet Wordsworth w]:ite» of one in time past, 

"Rich in love 
And sweet hamanity, he was himself 
To the degree that he deiired, beloved," 

still, may not leaye to attend on the seryices of the church 
be obtained ? In good George Herbert's days we learh that 
the plowmen, on hearing the tinkle of his church bell, used 
to tie up their horses, and proceed at once to prayers in his 
church. And may it not be ofiered as a suggestion, whether 
it would not be desirable that the church should order special 
prayers for such days, difierent to those used on Sundays ? and 
indeed, we may enlarge the question, and ask whether it 
would not be desirable that there should be different prayers 
for every day in the week — speeially with a growing desire 
to carry into practice the church's theory of daily prayer ? 
Some persons may be alarmed at the idea of such change, 
and ask, Are not our wants every day the same, and to be 
. satisfied by the same petitions ? are not our prayers excel- 
letit ? Yes, this mAy be true, but we must recollect that 
sameness is not pleasing to the human mind : and that a 
bad effect is likely to be produced on minister and people by 
the daily repetition of the same prayers ; for they will prob- 
ably lose their effect, and lead to formality. We may greatly 
admire one of Shakspeare's nobler plays, and yet if that 
same play l^ere read to us every day, we should become 
wearied in the hearing of it.; And what beautiful and fer- 
vent prayers might the church select from the ancient times I 
and with this advantage, that many of them might be so 
arranged as to be serviceable ibr domestic as well as publio 
use ; and this is a want which the American Book of Com- 
mon Prayer does not overlook. Let us hope these things 
may meet with attention in the higher quarters : and, mean- 
while, let us be thankful, that the regret of the Scotch Prea- 
byterian Boswell need not be ours, when he observes, "I am 
sorry to have it to say, that Scotland is the only country, 
Catholic or Protestant, where the great events of our religion 
are not solemnly commemorated by its ecclesiastical Establish- 
raent on days set apart for the purpose.*' 
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Johnson observed the days of Passion Week with much 
humility and reverence, always fasting strictly on Good Fri- 
day. His remarks on th^ solema nature of tlids period of the 
year given in the "Rambler," will be well remembered by 
those who have once perused them. There was a time in 
his literary life, when he was compelled to fast through pov- 
:erty, passing two days .at a time without any solid food. 

Boswell once said to him, as an instance^ of the strange 
opinions some persons would ascribe to him, " David Hume 
told me, you said that yon would stand before a battery of 
cannon to restore the Convocation to its fiill powers." With 
a determined look, he thundered forth, "And would I not, sir? 
Shall the Presbyterian kirk of Scotland have its General 
Assembly, and the Church of England be denied its Convo* 
cation ?" Boswell calls this, but why we may hardly discern, 
an explosion of high-church zeal : at all events, at the present 
time what may be designated- the low-^ohurch party would 
probably prevail ijn Convocation. 

The Church of Scotland certainly has its General Assem- 
bly : the Episcopal Church in America, because separated 
£rom the state, necessarily has its Convention: the Wes- 
leyansin England iiold their Conference, and on most absolute 
terms : other bodies of dissenters are governed by something 
analogous — but still (and be it spoken with all deference to 
an opposite opinion of others), it is not advisable that the 
Church of England, and mainly 6n account of her power, 
should be allowed to reviVe her Convocation. It must' b6 
remembered that the bishops, in mixing with the laity in the 
Upper House of Parliament, are following the more ancient 
system, when in the Grand Council of the nation, the Witena- 
gemote, met earls and thanes, bishops and mitred abbots : and 
that at -a much later period divines sat in a separate house, 
and thus commenced Convocation. Jt was in the year 1725 
that Convocation was discontinued, at a time when much re*- 
nality, cdrruptioni avarice, and profligacy marked the times ; 
and hence it was disagreeable to the government that the 
morals of the people should be inspected, and decency and 
dignity in the church too rigidly maintained. Their disputes 
in controversial and oth^r matters were, assigned as the cause 
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oC this authoritative measure : and if so, it ^ere well ; for 
we can hardly agree with the historian,* that '^ nothing can 
be more impolitic in a state than to hinder the clergy from 
disputing with each other;" and that, *'if religion be not 
kept awake by <>ppo6ition, it sinks into silence, and no longer 
continues an ol^ect of public concern." On the contrary, 
much infidelity^ and mudi immorality, are the consequence 
of the miscarable divisions and disputes in the religious com- 
munity; and r^igion is most at its height, most attractive 
and most powerful, in proportion as peace and love bear sway 
in public assemblies, and in the private conduct of individuals* 
It was so in the first centuries of the Christian church, when^ 
no secession from the one and Entire body of Christians was 
known: and when the heathen world exclaimed, «See how 
these Christians love one another !'* We must recollect that 
Convocation now would be a difierent matt^ to what it has 
hitherto been, inasmuch as multitudes of^penkms can read 
who before could not; the means of conveying inteliig^ce 
are multiplied; and thus a whole nation would be standing 
on tiptoe to ibarn every word spoken in the Houses, .where 
befi>re but a portion of it could know any thing about it. 
Of course, newspapers would be established for the purpose 
of making every speech and matter public, and probably the 
debates in Convocation would, exceed in interest the debates 
in Parliament : while a love of tiUring one side or another in 
exciting controversial topics would rather tend to place in the 
background the humble practice of true religion. We may 
be suxe such a stir would arise in the church as would add 
greatly to her convenience or inconvenience: most probably 
- to the latter, and, therefore, it may be best to continue the 
church und^r the guidance of the state, that is, in the power 
of the laity as elected by the people. Still, it is a very grave 
questicm, whether dissenting members of Parliament should 
(or could conscientiously) vote on matters affecting the church, 
because the church should be governed by churchmen : and, 
at all events, the state should forbear to act in a tyrannical 
and overbearing spirit toward the church, so long as she con- 
sents to place her affairs so much under its rules, and declines 
♦ Goldsmith, Vt)l. iv. p. 263. 
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the voice of a separate assembly to express or conduct the 
administration of her affairs^ she seems by so doing to seek^ 
peace in preference to power. 

But, say many, We want diseipline in the ehurch. Well, 
the state has given you much discipline^ especially of late, 
through Acts of Parliament; and recollect that laity and 
clergy combined are^the church. Yes» but still, they say, the 
church wants the power of exconununicatioa lefi her by her 
Lord (John xx. 2Ji, 23), and exercuied by Apostles and the 

'Primitive Church; for since the chiiroh is really a society, 
and yet hsu none of that outward coercive power wherewith 
the civil magistrate enibtees his laws, it is fit she should have 
spnkething in lieu of it, wWeby her members might either 
be kept to rule, or dsebe disowned by her, and excluded from 
all further correspondence or cotnmunion with her. B^eason 
al(»ie will suggest, that the church, as a society instituted by 
Christ, should have the pewos necessary to her support and 
government; that die riiould have somewhat wherewith to 
keep h&t members within the rules and orders of her Founder. 

,. For it were absurd to suppose of so wise a Founder, that He 
fihould have left hw in such a naked and destitute condition 
as, to have no rules of govermnent, no bands of union between 
her members, no common ligaments wherewith to keep the 
body compact, and to preserve it in health and vigor.^ Be^ 
yond all dispute the church has scriptural authority lor the 
enforcement of discipline ; it is a legacy left to the church by 
Christ himselft Ajid noble is St. Cyprian's praise of the 
exercise of discipline, when he ascnbes to it the *< preservation 
of t>ur faith and hope : our guidanoe to heaven : the increase, 
of all good dispositions in us : the support of all virtues our 
abiding in God and Christ, and our partaking at last of their 
blessed promises.'' Well might he add, that "to adhere to 
it was beneficial : and to despise, or neglect it, &tal." ^ 

No one can deny that the bishops of our ehurch are eof 
abled to jsxercise much authoritative discipline ta gross cases 
of wrong teaching .or example, and in relation to moral con* 

. ^ Marshall on the Pchitential Discipline of the Church. 

t See Bishop Jewell's Ap<do§y of the Church qf England^ on the 
meaning of " binding'* and '' loosing.'*. p. 23-27. 
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duct, in the caae of the clergy. But the popular cry u, that 
pecaonB of the laity call themselves memberB of Hxe church, 
and are evea communicants, and yet of unholy lives. Well^ 
the rubric provides for such cases as this latter, although we 
certainly want a correct definition given of the persons to 
whom the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is to be refused. 
The revival of such discipline is « too weighty for the shoul- 
ders of any private priest," and, moreover, he might be charg- 
ed with pique or personal dislike. At present, it is rather 
the custom of the clergy, when they see any reprobate persons 
intending to partake of the Sacrament, to send them a private 
note, or confidential message^ and thus kindly wam^ them. 
Yet a great object of all discipline is missed by this private 
proceeding. Hi4>py is it when a man's conscience can de- 
cide the matter for %im, as Clemens Alexandrinus rather- 
advises that the people should be left to it in this momentous 
concern: " Some," be sayS) in commendation* rather of the 
practice, «' after the customary division of the Eucharistical 
elements, leave it upon the conscience of their people whether 
they will take their part or not. And the b^ rule to de- 
termine them, in their participation or forbearance," he ob- 
serves to be <^ th^r own conscience ; as the surest foundation 
for conscience to proceed upon in this matter was a good life, 
joined with a suitable measure of proficiency in the knowledge 
of the Gospel."* But the boldly speaking St. Chrysostom, 
a kind of Latimer in such respects, tells the clergy, that '^it 
is no small penalty which they shall incur, if they sufier any 
to partake of the Holy Table, whom they know to be guilty 
of deadly sin ; and that the blood of such shaU be required 
at their hands ; that therefore, if any general of an army, 
or a consul, or even the emperor himself should offer to ap- 
proach imder such circumstances^ they were boldly to oppose . 
his admission, as being vested for sitch purposes with a 
power superior to- any earthly potetUate's"'\ After all, 
public ofHjiidn must be prepared to second the enforcement of 
discipline, or it would much lose its efiect: and dissenters, 

* Clem. Alexan,d. Stromat. lib. i. vol i. p. 318. 
t Chrysostom in Matt, xxvi.- Homily^ No. 83, vol. vii. p. 789. 
Ed. Beaed. 
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who- would too readily take into their commutiion the ban- 
ished on^8 from the. ohurch^ ahould not be forward to cry out 
for that which tbey really in great measure prevent. ** The 
absence of discipline-/* writes Dr. Arnold, *' is a jnost grieyous 
etil; and. there is no doubt that, although it must be rain 
taken opposed to puUic opinion^ yet, when it is the expres- 
sion of that opinion, there is nothing which it can not achieve. 
But/' he adds, << public opinicm can not enforce church disci- 
pline now, because that diiscipline would not be now the 
expression of the Voice of the church, but simply of a small 
part of the church, of the clergy only."* The church is 
probably aware of the necessity of having public opinion with 
her, and not being able yet to obtain it on this point ; for she 
still lays herself open to the old taunt of much wishing a 
certain species of discipline f to be restoredi and yet of mak- 
ing no endeavor to obtain it. 

"Is- not the expression in the Burial Service," asked Bos- 
well, "in the st^re and certain hope of a {blessed) resurrec- 
tion, too strong to be used indiscriminately, and indeed, some- 
times, when those over whose bodies it is said have been 
notoriously profane ?" Johnson repHed, '< It is sure and 
certain hope, sir, not bdief" «* I did not," adds Boswell, 
*' insist further ; but can not help thinking that less positive 
iwmfe would be more proper." 

It must be observed that Boswell has interpolated the 
word '< blessed," and also omitted the article, the resurrec- 
tion ; an alteration since the time of King Edward the Sixth's 
first Prayer Book, and certainly one of importance. The 
expression afterward, '^our vile bodies/' also takes away the 
individual application. Still, notwithstanding the efibrts of 
Commentators, and what Boswell calls a "satisfactory" one 
by the Rev. Ealph Churton, whose interpretation of the 
words "eternal life" is ^^^satisfactory, the intention of the 
church^ seems to be, in the first place, to render the words 
applicable to the identical deceased whose corpse is being 
interred, although, on a little afler reflection, she just renders 
the form sufficiently doubtful, so as to avoid individual appli- 

* Christian Life, Sermon 38. ' 

t See Cominiaation Service. 
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cation in \a perfectly uiiwftnraiitablft case: JdMnien quotes 
the lines feund in « Camden's Remains,'' upon .a very ^ckdd 
man, who was killed by a fall from bis hone, in which he ia 
supposed to say, - 

"Between the stirxtip and the grroond^ 
I mercy ask'd, I mercy found j" 

bat, alas ! how many die in n senseileas' state of dnukenness ; 
others too have no opportunity of sedcing mercy, Init die in 
the midst <^ a fnll career of sin. . > 

Perhaps, after all, the mort objectionable words are, ^'oor 
dear Ivo^er*-' There is something not only inatnoere, but 
profane, in the use of these WG(rd« on such an occasion. 
They are -words we should not use to the gross -sinner, or the 
malicious schismiitio, in hia lifetime. We bury many who 
are strangers, but who, if we had known tham, we should 
have so addressed ; and officially, as members ci the house- 
hold of faith, we can truly designate each a& *<deaT bsother." 
The simple term << brother,'' as used in the American Swvice, 
would be hardly objectionable, and, in a natural taise, quite 
proper. I remember: once, a very conscientious olergjnraan 
saying that he did not think it right that the bodies of 
deceased dissenters (if utter separatbts and railers) should 
be carried into the church, but that he should use the dis* 
cretion given him by the rubric^^ and read the appointed 
service in the churoh-yaid. But another clergyman observed, 
" Surely, if you are compelled to call the deceased *our dear 
brother,' you need hot strain at the gnat when swallowing 
the cam^." Besides, such a course would be a Useless 
indignity, supposed to be shown toward the deceased, and 
Ast, taken as a caution oi warning to churchmen^ in which 
sense the above worthy clergyman intended it, and therefore 
it would be unwise and unchristian to ofi^ such an ofiense, 
as \t would be represented, to our differing brethren. Over 
many a dissenter heartily could the minister of the Church 
of JEkigland say, <*our dear brother,"*" but this is beside the 

"* At the same time, it mast be said, that it would be well if dis- 
senters, generally^would bury their own dead. If they will come to 
the church in death, af\er reviling her in life, they can hardly expect 
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question ; it is in the cases of the grossly immoral, impeni- 
tent, ahnost wholly unbelieving, and of the bitter sectarian, 
that the conscience of the clergyman is wounded, and hence 
Beekn relief. 

The church may be said to pass no sentence respecting 
the state of the departed, and this is right (Rom. xiv. 4 ; 
Matt. vii. 1); she speaks and hopes the best, which is char- 
itable (1 Cor. xiii. 5—7.). Still, in certain cases her words 
might be better if not of so strong a nature : though, if dis- 
cipline were restored, they would be unexceptionable. It is 
a grand, and afiecting, and most comforting service, when 
used as the church at first provided : and our ** hearty thanks" 
may be truly offered up, though in heavy sorrow, over the 
corpse of a beloved friend, for, to die is gain. 

'' Oh what a difierience,'' said Wesley, *' is there between 
the English and Scotch mode ef burial ! The English does 
honor to human nature, and even to the poor remains that 
were once a temple of the Holy Ghost : but when I see in 
Scotland a coffin put into the earth, and covered up without 
a word spoken, it reminds me of what was c^ken concerning 
Jehoiakim, Hie shall he buried taith the burial of an ass.'* 
Southey, in his kind and masterly way observes,* " It was 
indeed no proof of judgment, or of feeling, to reject the finest 
and most afiecting ritual that ever was composed-— a service 
that finds its way to the heart, when the heart stands most 
in netd of such consoh^idn, and is open to receive it** 



to be treated on > equal terms with consistent churdhmen. It is sin- 
gular that dissenters, knowing the nature of the funeral service of the 
church, and that it is adapted (strictly speaking) to her beloved sons 
only, should endeavor to force the consciences of her ministers, them- 
selves not despising the claims of oonscience. Still, let nothing savor- 
ing of indignity be offered; and if they will persist in seeking burial at 
the hands of the church, let the church meet them in a forgetting apd 
forgiving i^irit. They are brethren. 
* Life of Wesley, vol. ii. page 248. 
F 
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CHAPTER X. 
HIS 0JIUR0HMAN8HIP. 

Db. Johnson defended the praetioe oi ipequiring subscrip- 
tion to the thirty-nine Articles in those admitted to the uni- 
versities, thus: **As all who come into the country must 
ob^y the king, so all who come into an university must be 
of the church/' May we not say, that much will depend 
upon the nature of the statutes of the university into which 
entrance is sought, togeth^ with the power of repealing, or 
non-repealing such statutes ? just as the law of the land is 
subject to revocation and addition : in other words, it may 
be necessary to obey the existing statutes, but are those liable 
to alteration ? On another occasion he alluded to the alleged 
wrongness of making boys subscribe to articles they do not 
understand, and said, *' The meaning of subscribing is, not 
that they fully understand all the articles, but that they will 
adhere to the Church of England." He had before asserted 
that the universities were founded to bring up members for 
the Church of England (^tuBre, some Romish endowments ?), 
and he went on to maintain, that if mere subscription of ad- 
herence to the Church of England were adopted, lads would 
still be puzzled to know what was meant by the term '' Church 
of England," and wherein it difiered from the Presbyterian, 
Romish, Greek, and Coptic churches. '' But would it not 
be sufficient," asked Boswell, " to subscribe the Bible ?" 
•' Why, no, sir," returned Johnson, " for all septs will sub- 
''scribe the Bible : nay, the Mohammedans will subscribe the 
Bible : for the Mohammedans acknowledge Jesus Christ, as 
well as Moses, but maintain, that God sent Mohammed as 
a still greater prophet than either." 

It is at once seen, that if the universities are to educate 
for the Church of England only, subscription to the Bible 
merely would not be sufficient to keep them exclusive, for 
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Rom^tn Cfttholics, SoeiniaBSy Qnaken, and all wets (with 
little modem excepti(»)» would readily do so, and at once^ 
enter the uniyersities : and thus we should, as Johnson ex- 
pressed it, ''supply our enemies with arms irom our arsenal." 
The question is, whether it should continue to he ^ ofwt ' 
arsenal'' only, "V^hieh Ibrms a large suhjeet, requiring fox its 
sbhition much legal knowledge and decision. It wa» the de- 
bate on the petition of Archdeacon Blackburn, in favor of doing 
^way with subscription, in the year 1 792 (which was lost by a 
division of 2 1 7 io 71 ), which called forth Johnson's observations. 

At another time, in connecti<m with the subject of predes- 
tination, Boswell asked, '< Is it necessary, sir, to believe all 
the thirty-nine Articles ?" " Why, sir," replied Johnson, 
''that is a question that has been much agitated. Some 
have tl^ought it necessary that they should all be believed : 
others havie considered them to be only articles of peace, that 
is to say, you are not to preach against them." 

The reasoning of Archdeacon Paley on subscription to ar- 
ticles of religion will occur to the reader's mind, and will 
serve to emancipate the over-scrupulous person. It is well 
that Bubscriplion ahould be required only to such articles as 
are of almost universal agreement. 

Dr. Johnson approved of bishops having seats in the House 
of Lords ; " Who is more proper," he asked, " for having the 
dignity of 8 peer, than a bishop, provided a bishop be what 
he ought to be?" But this is hardly the right wi^y of put- 
ting a question which is one of the highest importance to the 
' church. Doubtless, bishops make good peers, and so would 
clergymen, with Johnson's qualification, make good baronets. 
But does the peer improve the loshop, or do the duties of a 
peer in Parliament interfere with the diocesan kbors of a 
bishop ? It is said, that the church requires the advocacy 
of bishops in Parliament, and that no other persons can un- 
derstand so well the wants of the churish. But is this true ? 
and will not support of the church come with better grace, 
and greater power, from the tongues of laymen, and can not 
lay churchmen be equally schooled in all the wishes of the 
church ? Indeed, bishops differ so much, and vote so directly 
in opposition to one another on many mattera which involve 
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the interefts of th^ church, that the church herself is he* 
-wildered in attempting to distinguish between friends and 
foes on the episcopal bench : and after all» the main assist- 
ance to the church must be derived from the lay peers, who 
form the very great majority of the House. In the House of 
Commons, where she needs most help, the church is left in 
the hands of her lay friends, and we hear no complaints from 
the great body of the clergy of her interests being inadequately 
represented and pleaded in the face of many harsh opponents. 
The same arguments that serve to retain bishops in the House 
of Lords, ought to be urged for the election of members of the 
inferior clergy into the House of Commons. 

Bishops also are expected to speak and ^vote on general 
questions of poUtics, and this tends to give the church a polit. 
ical complexion. Not only must much time be consumed by 
them (if they be conscientious men) in acquunting them- 
selves with the great subjects debated, and in making them- 
selves masters of Acts of Parliament, but also their speeches 
and votes are freely and unceremoniously canvassed in the 
lower as well as higher species of newspapers ; and when 
we know. the license given to political discussion and vitu. 
peration, it is not pleasing to ste good and pious men, 
whom we ought always to behold with reverence, exposed to 
the mere wanton attacks of newspaper scribblers ; neither, 
on the other hand, do we like to see vast praise lavished on. 
a man for the display of abilities that would have been more 
appropriately exercised on his religious vocation. I remem- 
ber oace hearing some London lawyers pf great eminence, 
who had been engaged in conducting a bill through the 
House of Lords, a bill which to a great extent served the 
cause of humanity, speak very highly of the arduous and 
availing labors of a certain excellent bishop, who was always 
at his post, and aided the cause greatly by his unwearied ap- 
plication and superior abilities ; but, after all, the matter 
would have been better (not done better) in the hands of a 
lay peer, when we consider that the bishop was compelled to 
be absent from his diocese, and to attend for awhile to his 
spiritual functions with secondary zeal. It is quite true, that 
more bishops are needed in the church, proportionate to the 
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increase of population ; for the number of bishops at present 
existent, bears no comparison with the numbers in primitive 
ages, and even immediately on the Reformation : but may 
it not be considered, that if bishops were removed from the 
House of Lords, each man might perform double or treble 
the supervision that he now is enabled to exercise ; though 
dioceses, as at present constituted, are very far too extended 
and populous for the oversight of one man, even were his 
time entirely confined to that work. Numbers of the clergy 
actually only set eyes on their own bishop once in three 
years, and then only set eyes on him ; while thousands upon 
thousands of Christian people live long lives, and, excepting^, 
it may be, at the period of Confirmation, go down to the 
grave without once beholding the father of the diocese in 
which they reside. God forbid, that ever a popular revolu- 
tion should hurl the bishops from the House of Lords, for 
with such an act the House of Lords itself would probably 
fjedl; but would that the bishops themselves would demand, 
in the beautiful and forcible words of the eloquent Bishop of 
Oxford, as applied to other i^ptilar matters, " entire exemp- 
tion firom the secular labors of a peer of Parliament, with all 
its usually accompanying secular life." The episcopal office 
is one, the possessor of which, from the nature of its respons- 
ibitity and sanctity, must be either venerable or contemptible ; 
and it is with this view strongly in his, mind, that the present 
writer would desire to see the episcopal office rescued from 
every intense occupation of secular interest, and from every 
. stain of wordliness, so that the former epithet might ever be 
fully merited, and lastingly maintained. 

There is a long standing, constitutional question connected 
with this matter, which should be seriously weighed, and 
considered in all its bearings-; but it may be very probable 
that the religious advantages would be discerned; to be ad- 
vanced by the separation of the political and spiritual privi- 
leges of the episcopate ; and who then would rejoice more in 
being set free than the bishops themselves ? How valuable 
would have been Dr. Johnson's deliberate sentiments, drawn 
out in full logical array, upon many of these important sub- 
jects ! But, as Boswell remarks, «' Though in his writings, 
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and upon all occasions, a great friend to the constitution, both 
in church and state, he has never written expressly in sup- 
port of either." 

The inequaKty of the livings of the English clergy, and 
the scanty payment of curates, was spoken of when Johnson 
observed, ** Why, yes, sir ; but it can not be hd.ped. You 
must consider, that the revenues of the clergy are not at the 
disposal of the state, like the pay of an army. Different 
men have founded different churdies : and some ure better 
endowed, and some worse. The state can not interfere and 
make an equal division of what has been particularly appro- 
priated. Now, when a clergyman has but a small living, 
or even two small livings, he can afibrd very little to the 
curate." • At another time Boswell alluded to the very small 
salaries of some of the clergy, when Johnson remarked, « To 
be sure, sir, it is wrong that any clergyman should be with- 
out ft reasonable income ; but, as the churcb revenues were 
sadly diminished at the Reformation, the clergy who have 
livings can not afford, in many instances, to give good salaries 
to ^uratiss, without leaving themselves too little." 

It is not curates only, it is the small incumbents of 'the 
Church of England who are her poorest ministers :* they have 
more difficulity in t>btaining payment g( their scanty incomes, 
-and have to pay poor rates, road rates, taxes, and other 

" * The following is a portion of a petition drawn up by sereral of 
the clergy, at the close of the year 1848 : 

" Many of the most diligent and devoted noiinisters of the churoh, 
through. anxiety for the support and comfort of their families, without 
any provision for themselves in (^Id age or declining health, or any 
prospect of leaving to their families even a supply of the common neces- 
saries and comforts qf life, in case of their removal, have had their 
minds materially unfitted for the comfortable discharge of their duties, 
have been unable to meet the demands which the various societies, 
whether charitable or religious, of the present day have upon them, 
have been therefore discouraged in promoting such societies, and iiave 
found it difficult to maintain that influence, and altthority, and independ- 
ence of spirit, which is so necessary for a public and authorized teachei 
of our holy religion. 

*' We feel also that the inadequate support provided for so large a 
number of the ministers of Voluntary Churches has greatly tended 
to increase the evil.'* 
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charges, besides usually to keep a house and premises ih 
sound repair. There can be little doubt that the spoliation 
of church property by Henry the Eighth was far too extend- 
ed : and many lords and gentlemen are now in possession of 
incomes that ought to be expended in the service of religion, 
and are greatly needed for that purpose in many purts of the 
eoutitry. It has been quaintly remarked, that Henry the 
Eighth amended what was amiss even as the devil amended 
his dame'fe leg (as it is in the proverb), when he should have 
set it right> he 4>rake it quite in pieces. And the poor as 
wdl as the clergy have been sufferers ; for, notes the histo* 
rian, where X20 was given to the poor yearly, in more than 
a hundred places in England, is not one meal's meat given. 
Reform or remodeling, according to the primitive institution, 
« would not have satisfied the ends of ^ems^^^ (Henry VIII.), 
and his covetous and ambitious agents. They all aimed at 
the revenues and riches of the religious houses. For which 
reason no arts and contrivances were ta be passed by that 
might be of use in obtaining those ^ids. The most abomin- 
able crimes were to be charged on the religious, and the charge 
was to be managed with the utmost industry, boldness, and 
dexterity. This was a powerful argument to draw an odium 
upon them, and to make them disrespected and ridiculed by 
the generaH^ of mankind. And yet, after all, the prooft 
were so insufficient, that from what I have been able ;to 
gather" (records the Protestant writer),* " I have not found 
any direct one against even any single monastery. When 
all accusations failed, ejection by force was resorted to, and thus 
by degrees the religious houses, and the estates belonging to 
them, having yielded to the king, he either sold or gave, them 
to the lay nobility and gentry, contrary to what he had at 
first pretended. \ Even Bishop Latimer petitioned that 

* See preface to Dugdale^s Monastioon. 

t See Coke's Instit. part iv. p. 44. The project was, that "If the 
Parliament would give ante him (Henry the !Eighth) all the abbeys, 
priories, friaries, ntinneries, and other monasteries, that forever in time 
then to come he would take order, that the 'same should «iot he converted 
to privatt use, but set apart for publio services, among others, th^ 
maintenance xk 40,000 soldiers, the creation of a number of nobles, &o; 
The said monasteries were given to the king b^ authority of divers 
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some pf these ftncient houaeg might be precerved.* It is 
gratifying to observe the efforts which are being made in the 
present day to recover the alienated property of the church 
by the Tithe Redemption Association, at the head of which 
are those two e^^cellent noblemen, of different political senti- 
ments, Lord Robert GroBvenor and Lotd John Manners.! 

In regard to the abstract question of endowments for relig- 
ious purposes, there seems to be no objection. All sects and 
classes of dissenters accept them, and some are in possession, 
of endowments of no mean value. Endowment, when 
adequate to . the support of the minister, may be called 
freedom from all payment : and only an endowed churbh 
can say that she preaches the Gospel without money and 
without price to the people. Farmers that pay tithe or 
rent-charge, in so doing pay nothing of their own to the 
church. The matter may be familiarly explained in this 
way. Suppose a Christian, come fif^y years ago, ordered 
in his will that a certain sum should^ be paid out of the 
rents of his. landed estate to a county hospital ; and suppose 
that the landlord of those estates desired the tenants (instead 
of bringing that bequeathed sum to him for his own use) to 
hand it over to the treasurer of the hospital, according to the 
wishes of the donor. Such tenants Would be rogues if they 
did not faithfully pay the money : but still they could never 
say that they were paying it out of their own pockets. It 

Acts of P^liament : bat no provinon toas therein made for the »aid pro^ 
ject, or any part thereof: the king took aU to himself.'' See Calvin's 
Institutes, lib. iv. c. IS. Dugclale, vol. ii. p. 121. 
. * "After the visitation of the religious houses by commi^ioners 
from the king, divers of the visitors did petition the king that some of 
the houses, both for the virtue of the persons in them, and the benefit 
of the country (the poor receiving thence great relief, and the richer 
sort good education for their children) ^ might be retained. Bishop 
Latimer also moved, that two or three might be left in every shire for 
pious uses ; but Cromwell, by the king^s permission, invaded all, while 
between threats, gifts, persulusions, promises, and whatsoever might 
make a man obnoxious, he obtained of the abbots, priors, abbesses, &c., 
that their houses might be given up." — From Lord Herbert 8 History 
of King Henry the Eighth^ p. 442. 

t Sir Henry Spelman's History, of Sacrilege &c., and the singular 
fatality attendant on the owners of Cowdray> atfd of other properties, 
will occur to the reader. 
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iq true that their labor has earned the money from the land 
(as it has earned their rent, for all wealth is created by in- 
dustry) ; it is true that it passes through their hands ; but 
this is all ; . it nerer was, and never will be their own : 
therefore- they can not be said to subscribe to the hospitid 
out of their own pockets. Such is tithe or rent-charge. 
The tenant is only intrusted to pay a sum, that never was 
his own, to the accoiut of the clergyman ; and from him 
the clergyman receives no kind of gift or reward. If the 
tenth part of the land itself were set apart instead of the 
tenth of its produce^ could the occupiers of the remainder 
complain they paid out of their own pockets ? But the case 
is the same. 

What ai;i expense' would be brought on the religious com- 
munity, if the endowments of the church were done away : 
for the voluntary principle, of which we hear so much, is 
one of pure, unmitigated, personal charge. If an individual 
pays but one shilling per week, or per month, that shilling 
is his own payment, the produce of his own labor or estate. 
It is a principle to which th^ church is in some localities 
compelled to resort, but happier is the church that is free* 
from such a chain. Paley"*" has. well described the evils 
likely to accrue from an adoption of the voluntary principle. 
" Many," he says, in common with Dr. Chalmers, " would 
take advantage of the option which was thus imprudently 
left open tb them, and this liberty might finally operate to 
the decay of virtue, and irrecoverable fbrgetfulness of aU re- 
ligion in the country.'' And even where payments might, 
be willingly made, the evils of the system are apparent ; and 
surely the dissenters have ample evidence of this. Why 
should they attempt to force a system upon the country 
which has ever been a failure with themselves ? For, 
alas ! while some few men of popular talent are success* 
ful, numbers are, notwithstanding their most urgent appeals 
to their flocks for pecuniary support, reduced to beggary; 
or, . rather, since their begging' fails, to poverty ? Good 
men among them deeply feel their dependent condition. 
"Men of finer and more ethereal temperament," says a 

* See hifl chapter cHi Religious Establishments, and Toleration. 
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modern writer,'*' ** sink under the indignitiee and privations 
they endure in what they conceive to be the path of duty, 
and die broken-hearted. The real cause of their untimely 
departure is little understood by the people with whom they 
are associated. Sustained in their last hours by faith in 
their Kedeemer, their lamented fate is ascribed to their anx- 
ious zeal too rapidly wearing out the springs of life : and 
their names are enrolled in the obitqary of the sect, ta a tes- 
timony to the goodness of that system which destroyed them." 
The question of endowments is quite a difietent one, yet 
often mixed up with that of the s^aration of church and 
state. Churches which have no connection with the state, 
such as the Episcopal Church in America, enjoy their own , 
endowments. Endowments axe not from the state, they 
very mainly |»ooeed from voluntary benefactions. Nothing 
but a system of might before right could rob the church of 
her revenues, derived, not from the people's pockets, but 
from the gifts of people many centuries deceased. The dis- 
senters think (if we may judge by the opinions of some) 
that the church is to run away, in a destitute condition, 
from the embrace of the too enamored state ; she is not, as 
of old, to « spoil the Egyptians,'' but is to walk out of the 
grand state hotel, leaving all her bag and baggage behind 
her, and start upon a new railway pilgrimage, with nothing 
, to pay her fare ! But no ; this robbery can nevw be coan- 
tenaneed in moral and honest England : if the church is to 
be divorced from the state, let her, at least, take her own 
revenues, with her, giving unto Caesar that which is Casar's, 
but retaining for God that which is clearly and indisputa- 
bly God's. And what of her property is not her own ?t In 
point of fact, the state has no ecclesiastical patronage, for all 
rights of presentation are private property, of which the state 
or legislature merely guarantees the quiet possession and 

* Huli^s Ecclesiastical Establishments not inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity. Hatchard. Page 74. 

t On this matter, see Tkt State in its Jtelatiotu with the Church, 
by W. £. Gladstone, Esq. M. P., especially Chapter iii. p. 103^ &c. 
The property of the church, he maintains was jiot so much from. tithes 
as from ** gifts of lands which were notoriously and indisputably 
voluntaiy." 
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free exercise, f^he crown possesses patronage ; so do cor- 
porations ; but neither of these are the state. If a church, 
built and endowed by an individual now, be desenring of 
legal protection, why i^ould not a church built and endowed 
by the same voluntary means four hundred years ago, be 
treated with the same consideration? Length of usage 
purely improves and strengthens a title. If the church goes 
forth from the state, she must, on all the grounds of law, of 
justice, of equity, of «omm<m right, and common sense, go 
^forth with what is her own in her hand, and on her back : 
at her pdril, she must not resign those sacred treasures 
which have been solemnly delivered over to her care, her 
guardianship, and her direction. For we must beat in 
mind, that no antagonistic society of Christians, excepting 
the Church of Rome, is laying claim to her revennes ; so 
that endowments granted solely for spiritual purposes, for the 
health of the souls of the people, would be utterly taken 
away from religion, and expended on things purely secular. 
There would be no changing of owners, such as took place 
at the Hefbrmation : although, since dissenters refuse not en- 
dowments for themselves^ it is difficult to see how they could 
consistently refuse the endowments of the Church of England, 
if they could get them. 

The union of church and state is another question, and 
ye| it is thought to be bound up, some way or other, with 
the property of the church. Strange that a separation should 
be sought, because it is surely a sound principle that govern- 
ments are bound to provide for the best welfare of their peo- 
ple ; and indeed this is a. truth never questioned by statesmen 
or philosophers down to the period of the nineteenth century. 
If the state has not power given her to promote religion, hdw 
can she claim power for repressing vice and encouraging mo- 
rality ? « We need be little moved," says Gladstone, " by 
the taunts of those who reproach us with a * law church.' 
It is a law church -; we rejoice in the fact : but how ? just 
as, by the sovereign's proclamation against vice, the morals 
of the nation are crotvn morals.'' And, recollect, the law 
is Christian law; and law administered, too, by Christian 
men. Hence Dr. Arnold glories in the union of church and 
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state. They are one and the same thing in his i(iea. He 
says,* '* The perfect state and the perfect church are identi- 
cal ;" and again, *' The state can not be perfect till it possess 
the wisdom of the church, nor the church be perfect till it 
possess the power of the state; the one has« as it were, the 
soul, and the other the organized body, each of which requires 
to be united with the other ;'' and he appears to applaud 
" the original idea of the Church o^ England, as only another 
name for the state and nation of England<"t Burke was of 
the same opinion, {ox he says, ''In a Christian common- 
wealtii, the church and the state are one and the same things 
being different integral parts of the same whole.'' And this 
great man, whom Dr. Johnson thought a great man, farther 
said, <' Rehgion is so far, in my opinion, from being out of 
the province or duty of a Christian magistrate, that it is, and 
it ought to be, not only hiB care, but the principal thing in 
hisi care ; because it is one of the great bonds of human so- 
jciety, and its object the supreme good, the ultimate end and 
object of man himself.'' Quotations from wise men might 
be multiplied, but this one is suf^cient. v 

It must be minded that separation of church and state 
does not mean the swamping of lay power, and the placing 
the government of the church in clerical hands only. At 
present the church acknowledges herself, even in her govern- 
ing powers, to be composed of laity and clergy ; and though 
not created by Act of Parliament, neither to be annihilated 
by Act of Parliament, and hence, not liable to the. ignorant 
sarcasm of being a Parliamentary church; yet she is, for 
some purposes (not as a church, but as an establishment)^ ia 
the hands of ParUament ; and since Parliament is elected by 

* Arnold's Lectures on Modern History, p. 51-59 j and 246. 

t I know th^t many are inclined to say, that Parliament is becoming 
infidel, and the state is separating from the church, not the church from 
the state — which of course would affect the validity of the above argu- 
ment. " You are treating ParUament all through," such will exclaim, 
*' as if composed of Christians, instead of persons, a great proportion of 
whom are de jure excommunicate, either for immorality or schism." 
Why does not the church excommunicate them de facto ? . Why docs 
she not extricate herself from their clutches ? may be questions that 
naturally occur. 
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the people/ she is ia the hands of the electoral bodies of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. She is un- 
der the control and influence of laymen far more than any 
sect ; especially, for instance, such a sect as the Wesleyahs, 
whose government in America is wholly ecclesiastical, and in 
England nearly so ; and govemed, too, by a self-elected body, 
who eschew the representative prin^ple as practiced' by those 
vast bodies of men who control the Church of England. 
Doubtless, the church would be more independent if freed 
froiii the state ; fbr then, like other sects, she could make 
her own laws, appoint her own officers, and, in all things, do 
as she liked ; but might we not justly fear that her power, 
considering her wealth, talent> and numbers, would become 
too great ? Should not the nation at large be rightly jealous 
of the authority of the church to meet in convocation, to re- 
fuse the crown the appointment to bishoprics, and to make 
canons at her discretion? Parliament has always broken 
through the absoluteness of church government of modem 
times. The canons of 1640, passed by Laud in the fullness 
of his power, were done away by the Parliament, and the 
writ '* De haaretieo comburendo" abolished by parliamentary 
law. And we know how it has abolished, of very late time, 
tests and oaths, which were an impediment to the free exer* 
cise of conscience : so that the very men who would first and 
most feel the absence of parliamentary restraint on the church, 
are those who are, unreasonably enough, crying out for the 
separation of church and state. Let such men. listen to the 
salutary warning of the late Dr. Arnold : «' If men run away," 
he says,^ '* with the mistaken notion that liberty of conscience 
is threatened only by a state religion, and .not. at ail by a 
church religion, the danger is, that they will abandon religion 
altogether to what they call the church; that is^ to the 
power of a society far worse govemed than most states, and 
likely to lay far heavier burdens on individual conscience, be- 
cause the spirit dominant in it is narrower and more intoler- 
ant." We have perfect religious liberty now; such relig- 
ious liberty as Paley speaks of, when he says^ ** Religious 
liberty is, like civil liberty, not an immunity from restraint 
* Lectures on Modern History, p. 46. . 
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but the being restraiiied by no law but what in a greater de- 
gree conduces to the public welfare,*^ 

By Buch laws the church is now controlled. Men fihoultl 
consider, that, if deprived of her endowments, she woidd still 
be the wealthiest and most authtrntative religious body in the 
state : and since we may well suppose that her numbers (as re- 
garded veritable and devoted members) would increase rather 
than decrease— <-for dissenters, if they speak honestly now, 
would themselves then rush into the church — ^might it not 
be a just fear lest in time she would overpower the state, 
rather than the JBtate trample upon her ? If church and 
state are to be separated (and who are to separate them ? for 
the state, we may imagine, would rather continue the alli- 
ance), men ought to insist that the government of the church 
be in the hands of the laity and clergy alike, and not intrust- 
ed to ecclesiastical and spiritual persons only. The arrange- 
ments of thelEpiscopal Church in America, one of the fore- 
most churches in Christeaidom, may be held up a? a pattern 
—a church that never hears or raises the cry of " church in. 
danger," because she is governed only by churchmen, while 
the Church of England is compell^ to submit (and hence 
the high church party encourage the idea of separation), to 
the legislative enactments of enemies mingled with fnends--^ 
a ehurch that is reared on a noble and wide platform of laical 
voting, and laical help, direction, and correction. It is for 
the people of England calmly to consider, whether they will 
best enjoy their rights and liberties under a system of church 
and state, or with a church free and unshackled from union 
with the state, to do as she pleases : and it is ibr the clergy 
and superior laity to consider also, whether they are prepared, 
if need be, to go into the wilderness and erect a palatial 
greatness of their own : promulgate their laws : lord it over 
their followers : and in all their desires advance right ahead, 
as though there were no such things as a House of Commons 
and electoral bodies of the people existent in the nation. 

This is a question of vast moment to millions, and must 
be wisely adjudicated, with avoidance of all extreme notions 
which are apt to be indulged in by heated factions. The 
subversion of the church would rob an immense mass q^^ 
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the people of their accustomed and loved means of- religious 
instruction, iiree of expense comparatively ; while such an 
act would unsettle their minds, demoralize the country, and 
*' substitute disorder and infidelity for the benign influences 
of the most graceful institution that adorns aiid blesses the 
land." It is vary probable, that the very great majority of 
dissenters are, as we know the Wesleyans earnestly to be, in 
favor of an establishment of religion ; and certainly dissent- 
ers have no more reason to seek the subversion of the Es- 
tablished Church, as a matter of conscience, than any one 
sect of them should feel it incumbent on them to desire the 
overthrow of every other sect.*' Difierence of opinien there 
will always be, and we are not to seek the fitness of all men 
to a Procrustean bed, but to learn to bear with diversities of 
sentim^it, and while we rejoice in our own settledness, seek 
to promote the peace and welfare of others ; for, says St. 
Paul, if I had aU faith and had not charity^ 1 mn nothing 
"He," observes Jeremy ,Taylor on this text, "who, upon 
confidence of hiB true belief, denies a charitable communion 
to his brother, loses the retoard of bc^h,'' 

The question of private patronage is a far more important 
one to the church at large, clergy and laity, than that of 
connection of the church with the state. Perhaps this is 
often confounded in people's minds with the other : and ig- 
norant persons, who are led to believe that their pastor is a 
" state parson," may be apt to think that with the disrup- 
tion of church and state, the state parson must succumb ; 

* In Cromweirs time, under different circumstances, such an at- 
tempt was made. In all ages, in lesser or greater extent, such a 
spirit may be exhibited. It is harder in matters of religion, than in 
political affairs, to induce persons to be tolerant, to grant liberty of 
thought to others. It was well said, in regard to political, and equally 
applicable to religious toleration, " I think it unreasonable that gentle^ 
men, who are always so merry upon every man who differs froni them, 
should be sd much irritated when any one premmet to ute the same 
liberty with them. 3b roatt a mimtter, or a placeman, is their common 
diversion \ but once smile at a patriot, they are instantly in arms. Such 
a breach of decency and good breeding calls for the loudest outcries, 
and severest resentment." Portion of a sp6ech luckily preserved in 
the scanty Reports of Debates in the House ofCommons, 1740. — See 
GtntUman^* Magaxine^''so\. X. ^. A^9j 
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often too, perhaps the word " state" is confounded with that 
of *' law/' for, after all, in the case of both churchmen and 
dissenters, it is the law of the land,, more than the state, that 
is their principal protection. 

It is a fact, that the great mass of church patronage, or 
presentation to- livings, is in the gift of the laity : that is, 
lords, and squires, and other possessors of landed and house^ 
hold property, appoint the clergyman to the care of a parish. 
It is true, that this right is limited, owing to the tests re- 
quired by the church; and herein consists k main use of 
such tests. But for these, as Paley observes,* ** a Popish 
patron might appoint a priest to say mass to a congregation 
of Protestants : an Episcopal clergyman be sent to officiate 
in a parish of Presbyterians : or a Presbyterian divine to in- 
veigh against the errors of Popery before an audience of 
Papists." He also notes. the disturbance, the bitter animosi- 
ties, the unconquerable aversions, that would be engendered 
by popuiatr election of a minister, ^according ' as, on each 
vacancy, one sectarian party or other prevailed in the parish 
or district ; all which is to show us, that with a legal and 
established payment there must, for peace sake, be legal pref- 
erence of one particular religion to all others. But with pat- 
ronage, as it at present holds, we have only now to do ; and 
therefore it is well to state, in the outset, that the exercise 
of private patronage is much restricted by the tests proposed 
by the church. 

Dr. Johnson has, in a great degree, treated this subject 
elaborately and admirably. He argues on the case of patron- 
age in Scotland, which is much the same with that exercised 
in England. As regards the positive right of patronage, 
since it is a matter of law and not conscience, he says well, 
<* No man's conscience can tell him the rights of another man ; 
they must be known hy rational investigation or historical 
inquiry." Again, he observes, *'It is a conscience very ill 
informed, that violates the rights of one man for the conven- 
ience of another." 

He tells us whence the right of patronage was derived. 
On Christianity being established, and a public mode of 
* Moral Philosophy. On ToleratioD, vol. u. p. 315. 
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vonhip prescribed; publio places of worship were required, 
aiid miiusters to officiate in them : hence the hinded proprie> 
tors, on beoomiog converts to the faith, built such places, and 
set apart lands for the maintenance of pastors to administer 
to the religious wants and welfare of their families and vas- 
sals ; like extent of a manor and a parish being usually the 
same. The endowment of tiie churph being the ^ift of the 
landlord, he thought himself at liberty to give the possession 
of it to whatever minister he pleased ; ** the people did not 
choose him, because the people did not pay him.>" This right 
has ever followed the lands ; it is possessed by the same regis- 
try by which the lands are possessed. 

The right being certain, next comes the convenience of it. 
Dr. Johnson is an advocate for its continuance, in its present 
integrity^ Abuses, he seems to think, can not be avoided. 
*' It were to be desired," he says, speaking of property in gen- 
eral, with his usual sense of humanity, « that power should 
be only in the hands of the merciful, and riches in the pos- 
session of the generous : but the law must leave both power 
and riches where it finds tkem ;^ and must often leave riches 
with the covetous, and power with the cruel." He does not 
think the people would gain by a change in the right of pat- 
ronage. " Why," he asks, '* should we suppose that the parish 
will make a wiser choice than the patron ? " The patron, 
he thinks, may be the only judge in a parish of a minister's 
learning, and of his piety not less a judge than others. Also 
tha!t the patron would be most offended by deficiencies in the 
pastor, because it would be imputed to his own absurdity or 
corruption. He is more likely, too, to inquire beforehand 
into a minister's qualifications and character, than *< one of 
the parochial rabble, who can give nothing but a vote." 
Dr. Johnson, on this subject, argues like a counselor who is 
detained to make the best of his case per fas et nefas. It 
must be seen by an impartial looker-on, that he avoids all 
middle courses, and ranges before his mental vision nothing 
save the patron on one hand, and the whole people of a 
pqarish on the other. And thus h^ goes on to descant, and, 
it may be, without exaggeration, on the evils of the popular 
election of a minister. These evils are very great. A min- 
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ister must ply all the arte, perhaps bribery Mdd flattery, of a 
candidate : and when he has msa the day, ** on what termB,'* 
asks Dr. Johnson, *< does he enter npdn his vtdmMryhia those 
^f enmity unth half his parish ? ** And how shrewd are the 
following remarks, made with a keen knowledge of human 
nature in its cpmmon practice ! << Of a minister presented by 
the patron, the parish has seldom any thing worse td say than 
that they do not know him. Of a minister chosen by a pop- 
ular ccmtest, all those who do not favor him have nursed up 
in their bosoms principles of hatred and reasons of rejection. 
Anger is excited principally by pride. The pride of a com- 
mon man^ is very little exasperated by the supposed usurpation 
of an acknowledged superior. He bears only his little share 
of a general evil, and suffers in common with the whole parish : 
but when the contest is between equals, the defeat has many 
aggravations ; and he that is defeated by his next neighbor 
is seldom satisfied without some revenge ; and it is hard to 
say what bitterness of malignity would ptevail in a parish 
where these elections should happen to be frequent, and the 
enmity of opposition should be rekindled before it cooled.'' 

Unfortunately, there are parishes in connection with the 
Church of England, where popular election prevails. These 
times usually present a scene of intemperance, confusion, and 
the display of wrathful temper. << Williams and the Gospel 
forever 1 " " No Jones and Church K' " Down with Smith 
and Sacraments ! " are budly shouted by drunken men at 
> their wits* end. And when even the popular man has been 
elected, he has been subjected to acts of insolence and spolia- 
tion (his windows broken^ — his harness cut to pieces — garden 
ravaged), by miscreants of the opposite party : and oflen he - 
himself, innocently and unsuspectingly, is the cause of e^imity 
between more respectable persons, before whom he can not 
exhibit the symbols of the body and blood of the Lord of 
peace, until they be "in love and charity with their neighbors ! '* 
How often does the popular abuse of a privilege prevent men 
from countenancing an advance toward its moderate use : 
how often do men hug the military despot, from their horror 
of popular tyranny and anarchy ! Yet, because popular elec- 
tion of ministers, in its full extent, is to be avoided— ^nd 
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certainly we have no instance of such popular election record- 
ed in the New Testanient-^still we may not be debarred 
from considering whether a modified system of parochial elec- 
tion may not be resorted to with great advantage. For see 
how dire the case is with a Unitaiian Lord-Chancellor on 
the woolsack, and with lords, and country gentlemen, of infidel 
or profligate principles : and hence, by what an almost heretic, 
or by what a reprobate, unknown to the bishop of the diocese, 
may church livings be possessed! ' How painful, even to a 
dying evangelical pastor, to know that a son or nephew of the 
patron will succeed him, and such person famed mainly for 
sporting habits, or carelessness ; thus leaving the best of the 
flock to wander fin>m their lawful shepherd to seek the gfeen- 
ness of other pastures ! la many eases, too, a minister may 
not be a bad man ; he may not be a sportsman, he may not 
be careless, but he may not be such a man as the parishioners 
have beea accustomed to hear, accustomed to welcome into 
their houses, accustc^med to regard as an afiectionate counselor 
and comforter in sickness and in health — he may not be a 
Vich Ian Vohr* to the devoted clan. Ay, he may be a >godd 
man, a kind man, a sensible man, but not the man to minis- 
ter to their spiritual necessities and edification. 

And how is this to be remedied? Jt may be answered, 
by a modification of the system. Let ^ot the patron be ab- 
solute, neither let the '< parochial rabble,*' as Johnson terms 
them, have a vote : but let the matter be decided by the best, 
the most exemplary residents in the parish, acting in eon- 
junction with the patron. And those should be judged to be 
most exemplary, who are the most regular attendants on the 
ordinances of the church, and most endued with her sjtfrit of 
unfeigned faith and piety. There ought to be some plan of 
this kind adopted, now that the church claims to be account- 
ed a national church, and a clergyman regards himself, by this 
episcopal license, as the minister of the whole of the people 
resident in the parish to which he is appointed, and not only, 
as in olden time, for the benefit of the patron's family and 
dependents : and it will happen, that the people will desire 
and demand this voice at a time when it may be perilous to 

♦ In allusion to the pathetic farewell words of Fergus Mclvor, in 
Waver ley. 
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the exisienoe of the church to offer it with^our proposed limits : 
|>erilou8,^ hecanse what a patron is asked willingly to concede 
now, may be exacted by a power of might before right, which 
respects no individual will, and no national law. 

And, after all, a sensible patron would wish to act in 
confoTmity with the views of the respectable and religious in- 
habitants of a parish. It is very pleasing .to £ind Dr. John- 
son counseling such a fulfillment of an important and sacred 
duty. If.e thought '<that a patron should exercise his right 
with tenderness to the inclinations of the people of a parish : " 
and in his famous argument' in defence of lay patronage,'*' 
from which we have quoted above, he observes, "If, by some 
stra»ge concurrence, all the voices of a parish should unite in 
the choice of any single man« though I could not charge the 
patron with injustice for presenting a minister, I should cen- 
sure him. as unkind and injudicious." We find from his 
beautiful allegory of Pateonage in the ^<£/ambler," that 
although she set out with that << dignity of aspect which 
strucl^ terror into false merit/' yet that ere long she was found 
to be '* but half a' goddess," and her decisions had been some- 
times erroneous : at last she began to ** degenerate toward 
terrestrial nature, and forgot the precepts of Justice and 
Truth." Bishop Burnet speaks strongly : f '* Perpetual ad- 
vowsons, which are kept in families as a provision for a child, 
who must be put in orders, whatever his aversion to it or un- 
fitness for it may be, bring a prostitution on holy things. 
And parents^ who present their undeserving children, have 
this aggravation of their guilt, that they are not so apt to be 
deceived in this case as they may be when they present a 
stranger. Concerning these they may be imposed on by the 
teeftimony of those whom they do not suspect : but they must 
be supposed to be better informed as to their own children." 

Johnson might write with all the greater authority on this 
delicate and difficult matter, since he so nobly refused a pres- 
entation to an incumbency. This is a matter deserving both 
these epithets : delicate, because we seem to impugn the 
judgment or conscience of patrons to a greater degree than 
there may be actual warrant for : difficult, because we are 

' ^ In the Appendix to Croker's Edition of Boswell. 

t The Pastoral Care, in the Clergyman's Instructor, 4th edit. p. 230. 
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interfering with the best established rights of private property ; 
and it may be argued, that if one portion- of onr property is 
not secure against the law of innovation and change, neiUier 
can we trust that the other will always be. On the whole, 
the present system is far better in its practice than the theory 
of it would lead us to expect ; for in theory it appears unsound 
and anomalous : but still it would be well, we would venture 
to think, if some plan of the kind above suggested could be 
assented to by the patrons ; for we hold that it would recon- 
cile people, very extensively, to the church, both in hex tem- 
poraI|and spiritual capacities, and very probably there would, 
in due time, arise a strong desire to restore the ancient discipline 
of the Christian church. It must be some moderated scheme 
as the above suggested one, or the main grievance would still 
remain, that of placing the patronage in the hands of ungodly 
persons, by adopting universal suffrage in regard to the in- 
habitants of a parish : and besides, the clergy themselves, 
in some instances, in populous places, might be led, instead 
of flattering one person, to flatter the age, which, of the two 
kinds of hateful pa'hdering, is the most mischievous, and fully 
as degrading. The poet Wordsworth")^ describes such a one 
who, excited by the breaking out of the French Revolution, and 
hastening from his rural and retired home into the metropolis : 

" Thither his popular talents he transferr'd ; 
And from the pulpit zealously m&intain'd 
The cause of Christ. and civil liberty, ' 
As one, and moving to one glorious end. 
Intoxicating service 1" 

But how does the poet picture his sad and miserable end, 
when, 

^' In^ despite 
Of all ihis outside bravery, vrithin, 
He neither felt encouragement nor hope : 
For moral dignity, and strength of mind, 
Were wanting, and simplicity of life ; 
And reverence (or hinuself ; and, last and best. 
Confiding thoughts through love and fear of Him 
Before whose sight the troubles of this world 
Are vain as billows in a tossing sea." 



* The Excursion, book ii. p. 49-51. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HIS CHUBOHMANSHIP 

Dr. Johnson read many works in diyinity, and waff well 
acquainted with the writings of some of the most celebrated 
divines of the Church of England, as well as with a few of 
those of dissenting denominations. Sir John Pringle once 
expressed a wish that Boswell would ask him, What were 
the best English sermons ibr style? Accordingly, Boswell 
tctok a fitting opportunity, and began with a name which 
probably he thought would best secure Johnson's favorable 
judgment and sympathy. 

Boswell. — *« Atterbury ?" 

Johnson. — " Yes, sir, one of the best." 

Boswell. — " Tillotson ?" 

Johnson. — " Why, not now. I should not advise a 
preacher at this day to imitate Tillotson' s style : though 'I 
don't know ; I should be cautious of chjecting to what has 
been applauded by so many suffrages. South is one of the 
best, if you except his peculiarities, and his violence, and 
sometimes coarseness of language. Seed has a very fine 
style : but he is not very theological. Jortin's sermons are 
very elegant. Sherlock's style, too, is very elegant, though 
hei has not made it his principal study. And you may add 
Smalridge. All the latter preachers have a good style. In* 
deed, nobody now talks much of style : every body composes 
pretty well. I should recommend Dr. Clarke's sermons, were 
he orthodox. However, it is very well known where he is 
not orthodox, which was upon the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
to which he is considered a heretic : so (me is aware of it." 

BoswEtL.^— «* I like Ogden's sermons on Prayer very much, 
both for neatness of style, and subtilty of reasoning." 

Johnson — <<I should like to reaid all that Ogden has 
written." 
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BpswELL — *< What I wish to know Ib, what semunifl 
afibrd the best q^imea of English pulpit doquence." 

Johnson '* We have no sennons addresBed to the pas- 
sions that are good &r any thing : if you mean that kind of 
eloquence." 

A Cleroyhan (whose name I do not reooll6ct).<'— '< Were 
not Do&d> sermons addressed to the passions ?'" 

Johnson.—-*' They were nothing, sir, be they addressed to 
what they may." 

Bishop Atterbury, as an adherent, in his heart, of the Pre- 
tender, a maintainer of the use and rights of Convocation, 
and as a supporter of Sacheverel, and drawing on himself 
the opposition of Hoadley, would certainly find favor in John- 
son's eyes ; but still, though a man of too ardent and haughty 
a disposition, he was accounted an eloquent preacher, and, 
next to Smalridge, one of the finest Latin writers of his time. 
He was both a learned and a brilliant man. The severity 
with which he was treated when the charge of high treason 
(too justly) was brought against him, and the rigorous treat- 
ment which was continued toward him in his banishment, 
though Pope hoped that Providence had appointed him to 
some greikt and useful work (of genius rather than politics), 
and called him to it in this severe way, could not but call 
forth the commiseration of the multitude with whom he was 
popular, as well as the cordial sympathy of the learned and 
more accomplished of mankind. The spirit of Atterbury ia 
still, in some degree, in the Church of England, and best 
represented, perhaps, by the able and undaunted Bishop of 
Exeter (Dr. Philpotts), a man supposed by the thoughtless 
to lean toward the Church of Rome, but, like Atterbury, when 
tempted by the doctors of the Sorbonne', ready to take up the 
gauntlet on the condition that the Bible should be taken for 
the sole and ultimate rule of decision. It was a brother of 
the bishop (Le^is Atterbury) who answered the attack of 
Colson (a Roman Catholic) on the Discourses against Pop- 
ery by Archbishop Tillotson, so that both the biothers, as high 
churchmen, were learned and staQch Protestants. 

Johnson qualifies his observations on Archbishop Tillotson, 
though elsewhere he complains of his ♦* verbosity." Correct 
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-writers would not be pleased with the style of TiUotson, 
though his argument and matter are so valuable. In Sir 
Thomas Fitzosbome's Letters')^ (the real author of which 
was William Melmoth, famed for degant diction), exception 
is taken to the archbishop's ill-chosen words, inharmonious 
periods, and mean metaphors; this author regretting that 
" he who abounds with such generous and noble sentiments, 
should want the art of setting them off with all the advant- 
age they deserve." Still his sermons are a great storehouse 
of divinity, calculated to convince the skeptic, arm the Pro- 
testant, and confirm the Christian. 

Tillotson, politically and theologically speaking, may be 
accounted the very opposite of Atterbury. He, the early 
nonconformist (and friend of Bishop Wilkins, brother-in-law 
of Cromwell, so anxious to comprehend dissenters within the 
pale of the church), who was promoted by King WilHam ; 
who wrote, " I thank God I have lived to have my last 
desire in this world, which was this happy Revolution; who 
succeeded a retiring non-juror on the throne of Lambeth ; 
who wished the church were well rid of the Athanasian 
Creed : between such a one and the Bishop of Rochester 
there could be little agreement ; and hence we find the 
whole of that party who would, in later times, have fol- 
lowed Atterbury, pronouncing Tillotson to be a schismatic, 
and pursuing him with hatred and scurrilous language, even 
to his death. All this he bore with remarkable mildness - 
and there seems to have been in him a notable union of 
intellectual power with natural sweetness of disposition. His 
moderation and sober arguments converted the Earl of 
Shrewsbury to Protestantism. ** I am, and always was, more 
concerned," he says, '< that your lordship should continue a 
virtuous and good man, than become a Protestant; being 
assured that the ignorance ^md errors of men's understanding 
will find a much easier forgiveness with God, than the faults 
of their will." Now that all party prejudices of that time 
have passed away, as regards their personal application, Til- 
lotson's works are reaping their due and just reward ; and 

* Letters on Several Subjects, by Sir Thomas Fitzosbome^ Bart. 
Letter 24. 
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though it may not be desirous always to imitate his style, 
yet who would not wish to possess one tithe of his rast 
powers of reasoning i^nd suhlimity in morals, as well as sound 
Christian teaching displayed in his discourses? He shone 
as a preacher, and is said, more than any other preacher of 
reputation, to have been the means of establishing in tha 
Church of England the habit of delivering written sermons. 
Atterbury was born about seven years after the decease of 
this archbishop. 

Dr. South, in part a.oontempprary of Atterbury^ was bom 
tfairty-ionr years previous to the death of TiUotson. These 
divines are taken, not in chronological, but in order as spoken 
of by Dr. Johnson. Dr. Johnson especially recommended 
his sermons on Prayer. Some sentences in these resemble 
Johnson^s style ; for instance, where he is speaking on brevity 
ef expression in prayer, especially since the Almighty can 
anticipate our wants : « For,'' he says, *< according to the 
most natural interpretation of things, this is to ascribe to him 
a. sagacity so quick and piercing, that it were presumption to 
inform, and a benignity so great, that it were needless to 
importune him/' In this discourse he uses his more homely 
way, and says : ** It is a common saying, If a man does not 
know how to pray> let him go to sea, and that will teach' 
him :" and >gain, he speaks of a man talking of storms, 
shipwreeks, &e., when '^ safe and warm in his parlor;" 
though he finishes this discourse with elegant conciseness : 
<* And I know no. prayer necessary," he says, "that is not in 
the Liturgy, but pne ; which is this, That G^od would vouch- 
safe tq continue the Liturgy itself in use, honor; and venera- 
tion; in this church forever." . . 

Never was ther6 such a slashing preacher a^ South ; he 
was as the Picton or the M urat of the ecclesiastical army. 
Determined to read the proscribed Prayer Book when he 
was at Oxford, in vain was Cromwellian discipline brought 
against him, in vain did the Independent dei^n of his college 
attempt to withstand his fearless and sarcastic, answers. No 
man wiis more rude and violent in controversy, whether in 
opposition to Sb^lock, or to the disputing fanatics, whom he 
ridiculed and detested, always accounting them to be wolves 
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in sheep's clothing.; and yet we are told, that he was sin- 
cerely and humbly pious, and passed much time in private de- 
votion, ever fearing a Tetum to popery and arbitrary govern- 
ment. How possible is it for men themselves to be most 
arbitrary in their opposition to arbitrary measures! His 
unrivaled abilities made his preaching popular, and never in 
any man's life could more exuberant zeal have been dis- 
played. He was another Atterbury in politics and theology, 
with still greater power, still more aggressive^ spirit. He 
minced not matters, and with the puritanical religionists of 
the age he waged undying war.. Much to his honor, he 
refused preferment over and over again. He was offered an 
archbishopric in Ireland, and declined ; he would not succeed 
one of the deprived bishops in England ; he refused the 
' bishopric of Rochester (which Atterbury accepted), with the 
deanery of Westminster. Johnson has well described South's 
style, but, perhaps, the very defects alluded to won him an 
immense popularity ; and very many would think that we 
need his bold and t^nsparing manner in this our smoother 
day. Altogether, notwithstanding his brilliant powers, his 
was not the mind and heart that the Liturgy of the Church 
of ^ England is calculated to form and cherish, for he lacked 
the calmness, and sweetness, and largeness which are its char- 
acteristics \ like the mild Melanctkon, it is loords and mat- 
ter,* It must be recollected that South lived in a day when 
men most arrogantly laid cls^m to the teaching of the Spirit—* 
when " to be book-learned and to be irreligious, were almost 
terms ccmvertible ;" atid when a vulgar fanaticism led the 
multitude to prefer the discoursing of ignorant men^ who 
were ** able to make a pulpit before they preached in it."t 

* "It is reported, that in th^ house of worthy Mr. Luther," says 
Bishpp Hall, *- was found written, ' Melanothon was words and matter ; 
Luther matter without words j Erasmus words without matter.' '' 

t Br. South, although not greatly liking the constitution of the state 
as prevailing in his time— for he acknowledged the legality of the suc- 
cession only as determined by necessity, when James had withdrawn — 
yet was. a strenuous supporter of the union of church and state, 
preaching from the significant text of 1 Kings xiii. S3, 34, and laVgely^ 
quoting Scripture in favor of his views. In this discourse, he charac- 
eristi<»lly says, for it oomes well from one who refused so macb 
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In theie d^iy^df «dtieatioii and general enlightenment we «te 
escaping £rom such absurdities, and for tbd article of reUgioii 
we go rather to the studies of the most learned and disoiyet. 
At the same time« there must be no display of learned 
subtlety and curiou/i interpretation, for those who are hunger- 
ing for the plain and common bread of life, or the complaints 
of M. de Sorbierre against Clement the Ninth, for sending 
him compliments rather than substantial aid in his necessi- 
ties, may be realized. *' He sends/' he says, '< sweetmeats to 
one who wants solid food ! ruffles to a man that has never 
a shirt ! I wish ,to Heaven that he would but allow me 
l»ead^to eat with the butter which he presents me with." 
Jortin and Sherlock are still much read by common readers 
of divinity. Of the former we are told,^ that though there 
may be many writers "whose reputation is more diffused 
among the vulgar and illiterate, but few will be found whose 
names stand higher Uian Dr. Jortin's in the esteem of the 
judicious. -His Latin poetry is classically elegant ; his dis- 
courses and dissertations^ sensible, ingenious, and argumenta- 
tive ; his sermons replete with sound sense and rational mo- 
rality, expressed in a styl^ simple, pure, and Attic." He 
was remarkable fi>r << a simplicity of manners, an inofiensive 
behavior, and universal benevolence, candor, modesty, and 
good sense." He was fond of a laconic mode of speech, aiid 

great preferment, " It is a skd thing when all other employments shall 
empty themselves into the ministry, when men shall repair to it for 
refuge." And he again speaks : "" Religion in a great measure stands 
or falls aooording to the ahilities of tho^e who assert it/* ' And just 
before, in his aooustomed manner, he had thus jocosely treated his dis- ' 
senting brethren : " The ignorant have took heart to' venture upon this 
great calling ) and instead of cutting their way to it, according to the 
usual course, through the knowledge of the tongues, the etudy of phi* 
losophy, sehool divinity,, the fathers and councils, they have takea 
another and a shorter cut ; and having read, perhaps, a treatito or two 
upon ^ The Heart,* * The Bruised Reed,' ' The Cxumbs of Comfort,*^ 
' Wollebius in English,' and some other little author*— the usual furni- 
ture of old women's closets— they have set forth as accomplished 
divines, and forthwith they present themselves to the service f and there 
have not been wanting Jeroboams as willing to consecrate and re<^ive 
tham.^ as they to ofier themselves." 

* Essays, Moral and Literary, by Yicesimus Ejiqz, voL li. p. 115, 
2d edition. 
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being onoe aaked by a eleigyman vby be Hi not publiJih bia 
sermons, << Tbey sball fSiCGp" be replied, '< till I sleep." His. 
last^words in tbe bour of deatb were signifieajat^ when, in 
answer to a female attendant who ofieied him some neorish- 
ment, he said, with great et&nposure, "No; I have had 
enough of every thing." Sherloek ^ may o^ more than, 
elegant ; he is argumentative in his eocasiimal diseooises, as 
well as in those on Propheey, and awful in his book on 
Death. Yet we know not whieb of the Sfaerlocks' writings 
Dr. Jobnsoa heze Cdludes to, the father or sqb» though tiie 
latter was bis contemporary, and probably the one meant ;- 
but both were controversial : the former carried <mi a con- 
troversy with South rejecting the doctrine of the Tnnity, 
and also suecessfoUy exposed the Puritans ; and the son widi 
Bishop Hoadley in defense of the Corporation and Test Acts ; 
and iJie practical compositions of both are much admired : 
the latter especially is considered as afibrdiag one of the best 
patterns of English pulpt eloquence. <' You may add Smal- 
li^," remarks Johnson ; and a worthy addition too. A 
more exacit scholar than Attfifrbury, and taking the same line 
of politics, he lacked his held and ftirious energy. ^ No man 
eould be mdre careful than he was to preserve the gc^den 
mean between Romanism and Diss^t, and this is amply 
proved if we only refer to his very disereet and caonffiderate 
discourse on Religious Ceremonies, in which, while he greatly 
lauds the Reformation because it restored such mattei^ to 
their primitive simplicity and pure intention* he yet candidly 
says : « In the Romish religion there ate some things evil« 
some things good, some things wholly indifierent." And 
truly does he aver, that if it be laid down as a good rule of ref^ 
ormation, that we must depart as far as possible £fom Rone, 
toe must ren^nce the articles of (mr Greedy because they of 
that church profess to believe them ; we must declare our- 
lelves Socimans that we may be thought stanch Protest- 
ants ; and we must renounce the doctrine of the Trinity, 
because it is held by those vfhsi do also hold that of Tran- 
substantiation. This agrees well with the matchless Hooker, 
who says, ^* They which measure religion by dislike of the 
Church of Rome, think every man so much the more sound, 
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hjhxxW much he can make the corraptioxii thereof to seem 
Tnore large.'' * la the present day there is much vitupera* 
tioa of the Roman Catholic behef^ indeed it utands fbr^ too 
projnainently in lieu of those £ound arguments against the 
Church of Roime which every Protestant should as mildly 
and firmly, as he may legitimately, use. What good pur- 
pose have fierce denunciaticms ever subserved? and what 
evil purposes have they not subserved ? Will Roman Catho- 
lics be converted by wholesale anathemas directed against 
their faith ? or will. Church of England Protestantism gain 
by 9uch virulence and such rhetoric? No, he who should 
admire ^e scolding Would be as unworthy as the scolder, and 
his conversion, further than mere change of opinion, would 
not be worth recording in the Reformed Church. No persons 
miss their aim so thoroughly and so frequently as those who 
deal in abuse rather than in reasoning, who exhibit a knowl- 
edge of religion in the head, but no practical holding of it 
in the heart. ** The Scripture philosophy is, says Alexi^ider 
Eaiox, *^ that there are no right actioiis where there are no 
right tempers :" and he describes a Roman Catholic, of whom 
he says, ^< I never heard, nor could expect to hear, any Ro- 
man Catholic speak more the language, and breathe more 
the spirit, of unfeigned Chri^an charity.*' t 'in short, he 
desired to do all he could to {»:om0te and cherish Christian 
sympathy. This conduct, of course, had a pleasing efieot 
on Knox; and such a temper on the part of Protestants 
^ould, in a sim^ilar manner, afieet the hearts of. Roman 
'CatholicjB. Ogden he praised more tban once, but somehow 
or other, he often took up his sermons, and as quickly laid them 
down, although he expressed a desire to become acquainted 
with ail his Works. He was a Church of England divine, 
and an elegant writer, and acute reasoner. 

" I prevailed' on Dr. Johnson," says Boswell, ^ to read 
aloud Ogden's sixth Sermon on Prayer, which he did with a 
distinct expressdon, and pleasing solemnity. He praised my 
favorite jpreacher, his elegant iangnage, . and remarkable 
Acuteness ; and said,, he fought infidels with their own weap* 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, vol. ii. p^ 460. 
t Knos's Correspondence, vol. 11. p. 3^. 
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QDB,** In this sermon, which ift a very short one, he advo- 
cates the doctrine of Free-vill, si^ng: <« Can we suppose the 
Supreme Being thus riolently to invade His own works, and 
overrule the minds of His creatures, whom He hath made 
free? where, henceforth, is their hLime or merit? and 
where His justice?"* Johnson afterward said, «I should 
like to read all that Ogden has written." In Sermon II. 
on the Articles of Faith, he has this admirahle sentence : 
<' We stand disputing and quarreling about the religion of 
Nature and B^velation, but regard neither much further 
than the mere profession : zealots for a system which has 
no effect on our heart or life : contending each tenth eager- 
ness for the articles of his faith ; agreeing, on both sides, to 
forget the duty of it,** Bish<^ Hali&x, who ddits the 
Sermons of Ogden, speaks of the fifth discourse on the Arti- 
cles of Faith, which was preached before a learned auditory 
at Cambridge, as an <' elegant representation of the dialectic 
genius of the Platonic school." Dr. Ogden, according to 
the account given of him by Bishop Halifax, was a most 
humane and tender-hearted man, though of rustic address 
and stem aspect. During the latter part of Ids life he labor- 
ed under much ill-health, but endured all his iltiiess withcheer- 
fdlneas, for *< he was fuUy resigned to the disposals of Provi- 
dence, and full of the hopes of happiness in a better state." 

The interest that Dr. Johnson took in the melancholy 
affairs of Dr. Dodd is well known to every reader of Bos- 
well's Life; and probably that excellent paper, in the 
Rambler, on capital punishment^, was written with the fate 
of poor Dodd in his view. This minister was a popular and 
fashionable preacher ; and popularity and fashion are snares 
at all times, in all cases, but peculiarly so to the preacher. 
Horace Walpole, on one occasion, jidmired him in this 
capacity, saying that he, harangued <<very eloquently and 
touchingly," and his sermon, altogether, «a very pleasing 
performance ;" it was difficult to extort praise of this kind 
from such a man. His idea oia. preacher ^and, too often, a 
true one) was id^tical with that of an actor ; for of Whit- 
field he said, " Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bath, Lady Townsend, 
* Yo]. i. p. 63, 4th edit oi Sermons by Dr. Samuel Ogdeiv 1788. 
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Lady Thanet, and others, have been to hear him ; nor shall 
I wonder if next winter lie is run after instead of Garrick/" 
Of Wesley, too : « Wesley is a clean, elderly man, fresh 
colored, his hair smoothly combed, but with a little soupfon 
of curl at the ends ; wondrous olever, but as evidently an 
actor as Garrick,'* While of his sermon he says, « There 
were, parts and eloquenee in it; but toward the end he 
exalted his voice, and acted very vtdgar enthusiasm" The 
epithets of " wondrous clever" must have been quite as inap- 
propriate to Wesley as the charge of mere acting. Dr. Dodd 
had probably much of the actor about, him ; and we may 
suppose that Dr. Johnson would neither like his manner nor 
the matter of his sermons, neither did he think well of his 
character ; so that the very great trouble which he went 
through in his behalf redounds the more to the credit of his 
extraordinary humanity ; indeed, misfortune at once insured 
the sympathy and kind e^rts of Dr. Johnson. In one case 
he thought well of Dodd's honesty ; for when this man's friends 
were attempting to console him by saying that he was going 
to leave << a wretched world," he had honesty enough not to 
join in the cant. "Noj noi" said he, "it has been a very 
agreeable world to me;" Johnsoa added, ** I. respect Dodd 
for thus speaking the truth." 

Another batch of divines and laity came under Johnson's 
eriticisms. Sir John Hawkins tells us : « Hooker he admired 
for his logical precision, Sanderson for his acuteness, and 
Taylor for his amazing erudition ; Sir Thomas Browne for 
his penetration, and . Cowley for the ease and unafiected 
structure of his periods. The tinsel of S|<rat disgusted him, 
and he could biit just endure the smooth verbosity of Tillot- 
son. Hammond and Barrow he thought involved : and of 
the latter, that he was unnecessarily prolix." 

Croker thinks it may be doubted whether Hawkins has 
accurately preserved the characteristic qualities which John- 
son attributed to these illustrious men ; and certainly, those 
best acquainted with their writings may justly hold the same 
opinion. 

Of Hooker, " this meek, this matchless man," as Isaao 
Walton calls him, him of, the dove-like temper, little need be 
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said, for his worloi axe patent to all xbankind, and vre can not 
conceiTe the age or state of the world when they will not 
be read, and the man himself be *' freshly remembered/' 
«< There are in them such seeds of eternity/' observed the 
Pope to Dr. Stapleton, " they shall last till the last fiie shall 
consume all learning."* He possessed, truly, a quiet and 
capacious soul. And how mildly does he, the foremost con- 
troversialist, the opponent of the eloquent and more impetuous 
Travers, say of himself, "I take iio joy in striving ; I have 
not been trained up in it :" and again, he i»rays, '* that no 
strife may ever be heard of again, but this, who shall hate 
strife most, also shall pursue peace and unity with swiftest 
-paccNi." And << how moumfiil," he observes, ** is that sa3^iig 
of Gregory Nazianzen; ' The only godliness we glory in, is to 
find out somewhat whereby we may judge others to be xm- 
godly ! Each other's faults we observe, as matters of ex- 
probation, and not of grief.' " It is a great comfort that the 
writings of Hooker, unlike those of South or Atterbury, may 
be placed in the hands of dissentffls without the least likeh- 
hood of giving ofiense to the most sensitive or quehilous, just 
as we would put Sir Isaac Newton's works in the way of 
l^ose who might not comprehend the wisdom of his dij»- 
coveries. And no man should lift his voice against the 
church, or any ceremony or custom of the church, until he 
has first read and weighed in his mind the arguments of 
Hooker : to do otherwise would be manifestly unfair and in- 
judicious. Far more than mere « logical precision" is to be 
admired in the pages of the Ecclesiastical Polity, and well 
doth the modem poetf sing of him, 

. ^ "Yoioe of the meekest mail I 

. . Kow, while the ohuroh for combat arms, 
Cahnly do thou confirm her awful ban ; 
Thy words to her be conquering, soothing charms." 



* It was said of Padre Paulo, Sir Henry Wotton's (when embassador 
to the state of Venice) dear friend, and the man whom Bishop Sander- 
son desired to see, ** as^ one of the late -miracles of genered learning, 
prudence, and modesty" — one who was of invincible bashfulness, that 
he was " a man whose fame must never die, till virtue and learning 
•hall )>ecome so useless as not to be regarded." — Walton's Livei. 

t Isaac Willtami^, a true sacred poet. See *'' The Cathedral." 
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The events of Sanderson's life vould have caused him to 
be a friend of Johnson's, and, like Johnson himself, he was 
in great poverty while writing some of his noblest compositions. 
We are told of his biographer meeting him ** accidentally in 
London, in sad-colored clothes," at the very time he was 
publislung his « large And bold" preface to his Sermons, a 
grand defisnse of the Episcopal clergy against the censures of 
the Puritans. He lived in a time when, says the amiable 
Walton, «in London all the bishops' houses were turned to 
be prisons^ and they filled with divines that would not take 
the Covenant, or forbear reading Common Prayer," &c. ; 
and when " all the comers <^ the earth were filled with 
CovenantetS) confusion, committee-men, and soldiers, serving 
each other to their several ends, of revenge, or power, or 
profit." In these days there were needless and fierce do- 
bates, about firee-wiil, election,, reprobation, predestination, ahti* 
Christ, extempore prayers, &c. &c., but very little practice of 
humility, charity, sincerity, and single-heartedness : so that 
Laud well said, « W^have lost the substance of religion by 
changing it into opinion ;" and good Isaac Walton writes,* 
« When I look back upon the ruin of families, the bloodshed, 
the decaf of common honesty, and how the former piety and 
plain dealing of this, now sinfiil nation is turned into cruelty 
and conning, I praise God that He prevented me from being 
of ^at party which h^ped to bring in this Covenant, and 
those sad confiisions that have followed it." And such would 
be the case again were the candlestick of the church removed 
out of its place. In Wales, at the present time, wherein 
dissent so rampantly prevsuls, we are told by Her Majesty's 
commissioners, deputed to inquire into the state of education, 
that the people will talk and wrangle for hours on questions 
of baptismal regeneration, election, &;o., and yet be mersed 
in the greatest ignorance, and be living in defiance of all 
rules of morality and charity. So that wlien the Honorable 
Baptist Noel predicts a sort of spiritual millennium for the 
church on its Beparati<m from the state, and sayB,f *< Sound 
doctrine will then be heard from most of the Anglican 

♦ Life of Sanderson, edit. 1823, p. 316. - 

t Mr. Noel's Essay, p. 627, &o. • 
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pulpits, Bchisms will be mitigated/' See,, we may beg leave 
to disBent from his prospective views, and, with the pages 
of past history and present evidence before us, rather be- 
lieve that such sound, and hearty, and undefiled religion as 
now prevails in the Church of £ngland, would rarely be 
witnessed again ; and that the <dd clergy would be ibund to 
be the Hookers and Sandersons, the meek and matchless men 
of the new times. How often do men disregard the peril of 
extremes ! and thus Sanderson notes it as a thing observed, 
that *^ in those counties (Lancashire for one) where there aire 
the most, and the most rigid Presbyterians, there are also 
the most, and the most zealous Roman Catholics." , 

He was a casuistical divine of so much eminence, that 
persons used to resort to him to. solve cases of conscientious 
difficulty ; and Charies the First, who was never absent from 
his sermons, would say : " I cany my ears to hear other 
preachers ; but I carry my conscience to hear Mr. Sander^ 
son, and to act accordingly :** and when, in his last attend- 
ance, the king requested him to *< betake himself to the 
writing cases of conscience for the good of posterity,'* and he 
answering that ** he was now grown too old, and unfit to 
write case» of conscience ;" the king was so bold with him 
as to say : " It was the simplest (taken in the old sense) 
answer he ever heard from Dr. Sanderson ; for no young 
man was fit to he a jiidge, or wrUe cases of conscience,** 
Dr. Johnson himself, it will be remembered by the way, was 
no mean casuist. 

It is supposed, that Sanderson wrote the Preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer, a composition admirable for its 
t^oderation and just reasoning. But what strikec^ most in 
the lives of these eminent men who passed their time amid 
• so much trouble, opposition, and danger, is the extraordinary 
spirit of kindness and humility with which they were endued ; 
truly showing us that affliction is a divine diet, and that in 
adversity more than in prosperity the soul ia. confirmed. 
Thus we hear this pious bishop thanking God, «' that He 
hath made me of a temper not apt to provoke the toeanest 
of mankind.:'' and we read also with what complacency he 
took the rude and violent conduct of the Parliamentary sol- 
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diers, -when they tore the Book of Prayer from him, "pro- 
tending to advise him how God was to be served most ac« 
ceptably." Moreover, how beautiful the story of his com- 
passion for the poor farmer that eame to him, and his bountiful 
kindness to the poor, when he could a£R>rd them aid : and his 
biographer states, that <<his looks and motion manifested 
afiability and mildness ;'' and speaks of him at the last, as 
" this pattern of meekness and primitive innocence/' Closely 
must he have followed, and in 'an age of agitation and per- 
sonal vituperation, the exhortation of his sweet contemporary 
Bishop Hall, as quoted from St. Ambrose, " Imitate ye the 
angels, who, though peers of heaven, yet are wont to approve 
themselves ministering spifits for^the poorest of ChcPs 
saints: no spectacle can be more odious than a proud pre- 
late." 

Who can sufficiently speak the praises of Jeremy Taylor, 
his universal learning, his charitable disposition; the Shak* 
speare of the Church of England, whose glory it was to be 
thought a Christian, and who was a zealous son of the Church 
of England, " because he judged her a church the most 
purely Christian of any in the world ?" And he rvas a 
Christiam: such a Christian as Heber, and Wesley, and 
men of piety in all sects, have delighted to follow : and of 
how much eloquent exhortation to religious doctrine and con- 
duct is a man deprived who has not yet drawn from this 
well of purity and learning ! He and his little fortune were 
shipwrecked in that great hurricane that overturned both 
church and state ; but in a private comer of the world he 
was fed with manna from heaven. Ere this, it is related 
of his preaching, ^< h^ made his hearers take him for some 
young angel, newly descended from the visions of glory ;" 
and after he was a bishop, we read, that " his soul was made 
up of harmony, and he never spake but he charmed his 
hearer.'' " I believe,'* says Dr. Rust, his aflfectionate friend 
and chaplain, « he spent *the greatest part of his time in 
heaven : his solemn hours of prayer took up a considerable 
portion of his life ;" and, ** notwithstanding his stupendous 
parts and learning, and eminency of place, he had nothmg in 
him of pride and humor, but was courteous and affable, and 
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of easy access, and would lend a ready ear to the complaints, 
yea, to the impertinencies, of the meanest persons.'* << The 
Life of Christ,'* and the " Holy Living" and " Hdy Dy^ 
ing" are become household books, most popular as most 
precious : and we can not but think that from these, and the 
writings of such like diyines, Dr. Johnson's religious character 
was much assisted in its formation and subsequent growth. 

The tinsel of Sprat disgusted him ; and yet, in his memoir 
of him, Johnson speaks well of bis talent. The principles 
of Sprat were perhaps too much of that kind attributed to 
the Vicar of Bray. He stood neuter at a time when he 
should have declared for the church : in turn he eulogized 
Cromwell, and spoke « manfully** fotr James; and he had 
to endure much from villains who endeavored to implicate 
him in a pretended conspiracy. << Burnet was not favorable 
to his memory,** says Johnson, " fi>r he was jealous of the 
coiigregational approbation awarded him.** As the friend of 
Bishop Wilkins, and author of the ** History of the Royal 
Society,** as well as of the '< Life of Cowley,*' he is best 
known, ijirhile his << Sermons'* are almost forgotten. 

Hammond and Barrow he thought '' involved/* but still 
both of these are great names in the church ; the one argu- 
mentative and close, the other profound, and showing a vast 
reach of mind, prolix as regards the repetition of hard and 
earnest words. The early part of Hammond*s life, whan 
incumbent of Penshurst, where he became,, according to 
Bishop Fell, a perfect model of the English country parson» 
was pleasant and undisturbed ; but after that he had become 
the steady and a^ctionate chaplain of Charles the First, he 
became ^involved in the troubles, anxieties, and deprivations 
that awaited the faithful adherents of that unfortunate mon- 
arch. His princtplea were strict Church of England, and 
when he saw the Romish missionaries successful in drawing 
many << to a pompous and im,perious church abroad from an 
afflicted one at home,** t^en he wrote able treatisee against 
them ; while, on the other hand, when the errors of con- 
flicting Protestant sects, by the charm of novelty, drew iii 
many of the rash and ignorant, then his exertions were 
directed againat that oppoiite quarter of schismatic action. 
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Like Dr. Johnson, he wrote whole artioles without ever 
raising his pen from the paper till they were finished : in 
such manner he wrote his famous tract on Episcopacif, hegun 
after ten o'clock at night, and sent to press the next morn- 
ing : and ak» his tract on Scandai, commenced at eleven 
o'clock, and finished hefore he went to bed. His best known 
work is his Annotations^ so frequently consulted by all com- 
mentators : and we are told that his elocution was free and 
gracefal ; Ring Charles, no 'mean judge, giving him the 
character of being «< the most natural orator he had ever 
heard." The bitter and fierce Presbyterian, Cheynell, he 
who delivered that barbarous oration over the remains of 
Chillingworth, was his opponent ; whose mind was the re- 
verse of the rational, calm, and manly one of this learned 
doctor, whose pure and active spirit, we are infbnned, .was 
becomingly lodged in a body remarkable for beauty and 
strength. 

Hammond just Hved to witness the Restoration, but seem* 
ed unwilling to exchange his adversity and affliction fer the 
coming events of joy and prosperity. Bis. serene mind 
jumped not at the advantages of a high station and large 
responsibility ; on the contrary,, he said, *< I never saw the 
time in all my life wherein I ^ could so cheerfully say my 
Nwnc Dimittis as now." Booa he died a saint-like death, 
but a few minuteft before his departure breathing out these 
words, «Lord, make haste !" 

^ Barrow, whom the historian Hallam esteems to be second 
in learning only to Taylor, ought to have been a prime favor- 
ite with Dr. Johnson. He was, corporeally and mentally, 
the fitalwart scholar. So pugnacious was he hi school, that 
his father used to say, that if it pleaeied €rod to deprive him 
of either of his sons, he hoped it would be Isaac ! Unlike 
Hammiond, the early part of his life was hardy and adventure 
ous. He* traveled extensively, and at Constantinople, the 
See of Chrysostom, he read the works of that « golden mouth," 
whom he preferred to all the other Fathers. In this voyage 
his fighting qualities were called into vigorous action, for the 
ship was attacked by a corsair, and Barrow left not the deck 
tiU the pirate tr as beaten bade. On his return, the ship in 
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which he sailed took fire, and, with its cargo, was utterly 
couaumed, but no hves were lost. He visited Parb, Florence, 
Leghorn, Smyrna, CooBtantlnople, Venice, Germany, Holland, 
&c,, a grand tour indeed in those times- He possessed great 
learning, derived from the best sources, and his eloqtienciB in 
the pulpit was brilliant. Ho had one fault, " if it deserves 
that name/' says Dr. Pope, *^ he was generally too long in 
his sermons ;*' he preached three honrs and a half on bounty 
to the poor ; '' and now/' he adds, " I have spoken as ill of 
him as the worst of his enemies could, if ever he had any. 
Charles the Seeond called him ^' an unfair preacher," because 
he left nothing for those that came after him to say ; in fact. 
he liked to treat thoroughly on any subject he took in hand, 
He was a man of the purest morals, and gentlest manners, 
ever despising riches and honors, and such things as might 
have fallen to his lot in these more prosperous times, and 
which so many other men covet and desire. He was care- 
leas and slovenly in his person^ even in the pulpit : very se- 
vere to himself, "un mercifully cruel to a lean carcass, not 
allowing it sufficient meat or sleep :" and at last, though 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, yet he died in mean 
lodgings at a saddler's near Charing Cross, an old, low, ill* 
built house, which he had used for several years, continuing the 
same erudite and humhle-minded person all through life. His 
treatise on the Pope's Supremacy, and his Senna? fi^ and JSz' 
positions J are of lasting fame» I J' Johnson had been quesuoned 
on the merits of theso divines, his criticisms would^ we may 
think, have done them ample justice : and it is not fair to 
"va. extemporaneous conversation, 

aortals . ' ' When talking of the 

;was a man of great parts, and 

to his country ] Berkeley was a 

a man of fine imagination; but 

the great luminary of the Irish 

he added, '^p^'^H^fdi could heart 

'^ ong before he 
aring his early 
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jouih. The history of this eoEtraordinary man, with a char- 
iu)ter and genius most puzzling, need not be entered upon here, 
since it is given by Johoson himself in & volume so easily pro- 
cured. His «< Church of England Man" was, in sOme degree, 
a picture of himself. His '^Tale of a Tub" of which Bishop 
Smalridge, when Dr. Sacheverel complimented him on being 
the author, said, '' Not all that you and I have in the world, 
nor all that ever we shall have, should hire me to write The 
Tale of a Tub"^-of this book, Dr. Johnson doubts whether 
Swift was really the author, although, when the belief of its 
authorship stood in they way of his becoming a bishop, he 
contradicted it not. Johnson says, speaking of the style, 
"What is true of that, is not true of any thing else which he 
has written.!' It is certain, howevw, ihat it is his produce 
tion. 

To hi^ duties, as a clergyman, he was attentive, and put 
many things in order in his church whidi were before neglect- 
ed. He complained of himself, that from the. time of his po- 
litical controversies << he could only preach pamphlets," a com- 
plaint, observes Johnson, which was ** unreasonably severe," 
if we may judge from those sermons which have been print- 
ed. The suspicions of his irreligion, we are told, arose from 
his dread of hypocrisy, and thus, in London, he went to early 
prayers, lest he should be seen at church ; and read prayers 
to his servants every xnorning <*^with such dextrous secrecy, 
that Br, Dcdany was six months in his house before he knew 
it." «He was not only careful," continues Johnson, "to 
hide the good which he did, but willingly incurred the suspi* 
cion of evil which he did not ;" and it is somewhat disingenu- 
ously added, the sentiment being open to much animadver- 
sion, "he fcNTgot what himself had formerly asserted, that* 
hypocrisy is less mischievous than open impiety." We niust 
not suppose from this remark that his memory was deficient, 
&r, though Pope says, 

** Where beams of "wtum unaginatipir play, 
The memory^s soft fignres melt away.'' 

He was blessed with an astounding memory ; so much so, as 
to be able to repeat the lines of Hudibras from the beginning 
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to the end. He was a man of great humanity, but always 
fidgety during meal times; the meat was always too much 
or too little done» or the servants ofiended in a manner not 
perceptible to the rest of the company, nor did he spare the 
servants of others. Once when he dined alone with the 
Earl of Orrery, he said of one that waited in the room, 
" That man has, since we sat at table, committed fifteen 
faults." Lord Qtrery had not perceived them. Yet after 
dinner, he was himself^ again : and, always temperate in 
drinking, the feast of reason and the flow of soul were in full 
exuberance: h^B wit and learning, his humor and warmth 
of afi^tion, infomung, extracting from, and winning all. ' It 
is singular that he, our English Rabelais, whose ban mots 
exist in constant conversational quotation to this day, an^ 
whose name is so familiar^ as connected with dry and droll 
sayings, among members of neitrly all classes of people, should 
himself have << stubbornly resisted any tendency to laughter,'* 
and possessed a countenance <<sour and severe, which he 
seldom softened by any appearance of gayety," while his 
writings abound in ludicrous ideas, and his reputation for 
humor and wit was at once universally famous and infamous. 
Bishop Berkeley was indeed a profound scholar, and one 
who has adorned the scientific character of this country. 
He is said to have been acquainted with almost all branches 
of huvian knowledge, and his character commanded the respect 
and. love ^f all who knew him. Pope, his constant friend, 
describes him as possessed « of every virtue under heaven." 
His disinterestedness in endeavoring to establish a College in 
the Bermuda Islands for the conversion of the American 
savages to Christianity, and his patience in waiting in vain 
Jbr the promised akd of Parliament, were most laudable. 
Johnson, who imperfectly i^prehended the bishop's subtle 
reasoning,, being in company wil^ a gentleman who thought 
fit to maintain Dr. Berkeley's ingenious philosophy, that noth- 
ing exists but as perceived by some mind : when the gentle- 
man was going away, Johnson said to him, " Pray, sir, don't 
leave us ; for we may perhaps forget to think of you, and then 
you will cease taexist" Another time he confuted Berkeley's 
idea of non-existenoe of matter, by stamping vigorously on 
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the gtonnd; and, in short, he seenui to have been gome- 
what of the opinion so flippantly expressed by the modmi 
po6t, 

" When Bishop Berkeley sjud there was no matter, 
In truth it was no matter what he said." * 

Certainly his hypothesis, that those things which are called 
sensiUe material ejects are not external, but exist in the 
mind, is an enigma to the non-metaphysical student, and is 
snpported by iui ingenuity which it is difficult to refute, 
although we think we can so readily deny its truth. Let us 
ask ourselves, What is darkness? What is death? We 
may answer : The absence of light ; the absence of life ; but* 
can we consider either darimess or death as real beings ? Can 
the absence of any thing have a real existence ? or nothing be 
as real in natural existence as amy thing! 

Bishop Berkeley's opinion of A tter bury, we may understand 
sooner than the arcana of his metaphysics, namely, that he 
waa ** a most learned, fine gentleman, who under the softest 
imd poHtest appearance ccmcealed the most turbulent ambi- 
tion." 

Archbishop Ussher was another of those great and good 
men who were sorely afflicted during political and ecclesias- 
tical periods of trouble and dismay. He was bom near jthe 
time that the excellent Sir denry Sidney wrote to Queen 
Elizabeth, <<that upon the face of the earth, where Christ is 
professed, there is not a church" (he means that of Ireland) 
<»in so miserable a case :" yet, when he was but'eighteeo 
years of age,. at his father's death, he made oyer the paternal 
estate, which was considerable, to his younger brother, and 
himself studied for the jgoinistry of the church. He Ivas 
always df a Calvinistic turn of mind, caught from the prevail- 
ing temper of the age : his notions also of church government 
yerging toward Presbyterianism, his enemies, taking advantage 
of this, sought to undermine his credit with James the Firsts 
Put no, he was always a steady Church of England man, 
supporting the kingly supremacy ; and on coming to England 

* Is not this an old play of words borrowed from a paper called the 
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OH one occasion, he wms farnished with testimonialfl to the 
long by the Lord Deputy and Council, in which he was de- 
scribed as " abounding in goodness, and his life and doctrine 
BO agreeable, that those who agree not with him are constrain- 
ed to admire him." He wrote against the great republican 
poet, Milton : he endeavored to prevent Charles the First 
fironr sacrificing Lord Strafibrd, and was the affectionate friend 
and pious counselor of that lamented nobleman to the last : 
he carried the message to Laud by which the archbishop, from 
his prison window, was enabled, with uplifted hands, to bless 
Strafibrd on his way to death : and he was in such an agony 
at the sight of King Charles, on the scafibld, as to be unable 
to bear the afiecting scene any longer.* These are circum- 
stances in his history .that would serve to exalt him in the 
eyes of Johnson ; and most steadily, ev^n to the iqpoiling of 
his goods, and the extreme hazard of his personr did this' 
evangelical man of God stand by the. church and his: king. 
We learn from Evelyn's diary, that he once said to that even- 
minded man, ** that the church would be destroyed by secta- 
ries, who would, in all likelihood, bring in Popery." He 
« was a supporter of the strenuous rule of Vincent of Lirins, 
for he says, « We bring in no new faith, no new church. 
That which in the time of the ancient Fathers was aocount- 
ed to be truly and properly Catholic, viz., that which was 
believed every where^ altoays, and by all: that in the suc^ 
ceeding ages hath evermore been preserved, and is in this day 
entirely professed in our church." Well would it be if our 
modem evangelicals (so called), who so cordially give the 

* At a fatnre time, when he was lying ill in his retirement, a mem- 
ber of the Parliament came to visit him, to whom he said in a solemn 
manner : " Sir, you see I am very weak, and <ian not expect to live 
many hours. Yon are returning to the Parliament—/ am going to Qcd. 
I charge ypu to tell them from me, that J know they are in the wrong, 
and have dealt very injuriously with the king." He always commem- 
orated this sad event by an anniversary celebration of funeral rites. 

The above anecdote brings to one's mind another, of the pious Arch- 
bishop Leighton. . When a young man, and a Presbyterian, he attend- 
ed a synod where the clergy were asked if they preached to the times ? 
He being accused of rather not doing so. He replied, '^ Surely, if all 
of yoa preach to the times, might not one poor brother be allowed to 
preach for eternity?'* 
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right hand of welcome and fellowship to Archhishop U^her, 
vonld also embrace, and act according to this large-hearted 
and unsectarian rule. 

The fact is, Ussher was well acquainted with the writings 
of the early Fathers. We are told, that suspecting the ao- 
cnracy of a work put forward by a Roman Catholic divine 
(Stapleton), which was accounted a book of very high repute, 
he resolved to read through all the writings of the Fathers ; 
and this laborious task he conmienced at the age of twenty, 
and, persevering with a certain portion daily, completed it at 
the time he was thirty-eight. This was of such use to him, 
that it bore him in safety through a controversy with a dis- 
tinguished Jesuit, who contteously styled him "the most 
learned of the non-Catholics.*' 

He was put forward by the clergy to intercede with Crom- 
well for a withdrawal of his cruel and arbitrary declaration 
issued in 1655, but was unsuccessful, Cromwell being advised 
by his council, ''that it wa& not safe to grant liberty oftxm- 
science to those men whom he deectied restless and implacable 
enemies to his government.'' This refusal greatly afiected 
the humane archbishop; and to his friends, who awaited his 
return, he broke out in severe invectives against the Pro- 
teotor, and moumiully predicted the advantage which Popeiy 
would draw from the confusion in church and state. It is 
just to record, that, oti his death, which was calm and re- 
signed, Cromwell ordered that the body should be deposited, 
^ with public honors, in Westminster Abbey ; and, on the day 
of the ftineral, it was met by the clergy and a great oon- 
cburse of the people, who accompanied it, with weeping, to 
the abbey. 

Burnet says, that "he was certainly one of the greatest and 
best men that the age, or perhaps the world, has produced ;" 
and describes him as expressing <* in his conversation the true 
simplicity of a Christian ,; for passion, pride, self-will, or the 
love of the world, seemed not to be so much as in his nature. 
He had a way of gaining jpeople's hearts, and of touching their 
eonsciences, that looked likd somewhat of the Apostolic age 
levived." He ej^ted much for the Irish church, in eon"- 
jnnction with Bramhall ; and wa8« indeed, not only its lumin- 
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ary» but of the world aUo, probably to thd end of the time of 
the Christian dispensation. We can not fadp observing what 
pure, pious, and memorable names are united in deep lament- 
ation on the des^th of Charles the First; and We can 
imagine that Ussher himself might have mournfully and ^lu- 
I^ticaUy exclaimed, 

"I saw a royal form with eye upturn'd, 

Kising from furnace of af&iotion free, 

And knew that brow of deep serenity, 
Whereon, methought, a orown of glory bmn'd, 
With a calm smile, as if the death-ory turned 

On his freed ear to seraph sounds on high I" * 

As oomm^itators. Dr. Johnson recommeiided Lowth and 
Patrick on the Old Testament, and Hammond on the New. 
The attempt of the former to show a manifest conformity be- 
tween the prophetical style and that of the books supposed 
to be metrical, has met with the approbation of the learned:; 
and the observations of Patrick are sound and full, frequently 
quoted by Bishop Mant and Dr. D'Oyley in their more com* 
prehensive commentary on the Scriptures. It is gratifying 
to find that Bishop Patrick's « Parable of the Pilgrim*' is 
becomiiig a popular book, for it is at once Entertaining and 
instructive. Hammond's Annotations on the Psalms are veiy 
valuable, and so are those on the New Testament ; but he 
is thought to be mistaken, in some, of his criticisms, by Dr. 
Doddridge, who observes, *' he finds' the Gnostics every where." 
^his leads him to consider Simon Magus as the « Man of 
Sin," and not to regard several denunciations as applying to 
the Church of Borne. We may not believe that Doddridge 
can determine this point more than Hammond, and surely 
the last is the most learned commentator.. 
-^ On another occasion. Dr. Johnson comitiended Whitby's 
Commentary. This is usually accounted to be the best 
upon the New Testament that is existent in the English 
language. He can not view the Church of Rome as con- 
nected with the Man of Sin, but differs from Hammond, in 
accounting it to be the Jewish nation with their high^priest 
and Sanhedrim. He ofiers no commentary on the Book of 
^ Isitaa Williams. 
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Beyelations, very wisely saying, that he can not UBdezstand 
<< the intendment of the prophecies/' It is to be observed^ 
that Calvin also offered no written comment on the Bevela« 
tion ; but Dr. Soixth went too far in his love of wit; wh«i 
he averred, ^'That book either finds a maa mad, or makes 
him BO." 

In reference to individnal divines in more chronological 
order, we find Dr. Johnson speaking favorably, as all relig- 
ious persons must do^ of Thomas a Kempis. It '* must be a 
good book," he observed, " as th^ world has opened its aims 
to receive it. It is said to have been printed, in one lan- 
guage or other, as many times as there have been months since 
it first came out, I was always struck with this sentence 
in it, * Be not. angry that you can not make others as you 
wish them to be, since you can not make yourself as you 
wish to be/ " Yes, and of the same veritably catholic, but 
un-Homan Catholic spirit, is the following admirable sentence, 
which Dr. Johnson, who liked npt bitterness in^ ccmtroversy, 
would also have loved : " What will it avail thee to dispute - 
jirofoundly of the Trinity, if thqu be void of humanity, and 
thereby displeasing to the Trinity ? High words, surely,'^make 
a man neither holy nor just ; but a virtuous life' maketh him 
dear to Grod. / had rather feel compunction^ than tmder^. 
stand the definition thereof. If thou didst know the whole 
Bible by heart, and the sayings of ail the phiiosophers, what* 
would all that profit thee, without charity, and the grace of 
God?" Violence in controversy, on ever so just a side, is 
always impolitic, >as well as unseemly; henee, very trite was 
the observatiim of George the Third to Dr. Johnson, on the 
difier^nce be^eeu Lowth and Warburton, «* Why truly," 
said the king, << when once it comes to calling names, argu« 
ment is pretty well at an end." 

Thomas a Kempis's book is indeed glorious throughout, so 
filled with self-denial, and so spiritual. It is said to beLthe 
book of largest circulation next to the Bible, and to be found 
in nearly all countries. A Wesley an Methodist once said to 
to me, << Sir, I owe my conversion to the reading the book of 
Thomas a Kempis;" but he did not. join the communion of 
that church of which his . coaverter was so-great aa oma- 
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Blent; thus wisely showing tlutt we are not bound to tie 
ourseWes to those who may first serve to imbue onr minds 
with principles of religion. Strange that Dr. Johnson should 
not haye more highly esteemed Bossuet, Massillon, and Bour- 
daloue ; he would not allow them " to go round the world/' 
'And quite as strange, yet worthily liberal, is it, to find the 
Presbyterian Boswell^ entering his strange^ protest against 
Dr. Johnson's judgment in regard to the former: « Bossuet,'* 
he says, <' I hold to be one of the first luminaries of religion 
and literature. If there are who do not read him, it isfuU 
time they should begin." 

Of GrotiuB, the religions and political hero of Holland, Dr. 
Johnson entertained a high opinion. He classed him among 
the great men who had embraced the Christian religion as 
the truth, and thus given an additional evidence in its favor. 
"Grotius was an acute man,'' he said, « a lawyer, a man 
accustomed to eauunine evidence, and he was convinced." 
Of his writings, he said, " I would recommend to every man 
whose faith is yet unsettled, Grotius, Dr. Pearson, and Dr. 
Clarke." And again : " Richard Baxter commends a treatise 
by Grotius, * De Sati$factione Christi;' I have never read 
it, but I intend to read it ; and you (Boswell) may read it."^ 
And when recommending an old fiiend (De Groot) to the 
benevolence of the Rev. Dr. Vyse, he writes, « He is by 
several descents the nephew of Hugo Grotius, of him from 
whom perhaps, every man of lea/hting has learned some* 
thing. Let it not be said, that in any lettered country a 
nephew of Grotitts asked a charity ^nd tvas refused. 

A more comprehensive mind than that of Grotius never 
existed ; and this comprehensiveness founded^ not on vague, 
latitfudinarian, or reckless opinions, but on the basis of learn- 
ing the most profound, and charity the most enlightened and 
sincere. It is cf editable to find his works studied at our En- 
glish universities, and thus our age may well be congratulated 
on its retrospective character. With his political life, 
whether as occupying a high post in the government of his 
country, or as embassador firom Sweden to the court of 
France, seccmding the views of the renowned Swedish Grand 
Chancellor, Oxenstiem, and disliked by Cardinal Richelieu, 
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we have little noiitr to do ; it is iu hu religious^character that 
we must regard him. His main aBpirations were after an 
uniyerfial, au ancient, and a laying church. From every 
JBchool of philosophy, and from every society in the world .of 
opinion, he would gather some important truth, while he 
rejected much prominent or latent error ; and thus to know 
and discern th& seminal principle of every prophet and leader 
of w sect, was, with him, to gather the wisdom of the 
world.' Such a man, with a mind of this universal and 
truthful grasp, is oftm locked upon, by the earnest and nar- 
row-minded, as one heedless of prijioiple and unde<$ided« 
Neither Owei^ nor Baxter could appreciate the elevation or 
amplitude of his religious views, because <' he endeavored to 
lennite the fragi^^ents of truth scattered among all parties— « 
and thus had the honor to displease every party that wished 
to make him its exeluBive proselyte." ^ It could not be de- 
ciphered, whether he were Arminian or Calvinist, or even 
Papist ; and hence the lines, ' 

"Papists, Lutherans, Arminians, 
Arians, Calvinists, Socinians, 
AU contend for Grotios' name, 
AU conspire to raise his iame.'^ 

This is honorable testimony indeed ; and we read, that he 
was disppsed to conciliate all the pious Roman Catholics, iis 
well as the Protestants, and the more because others were 
endeavoring to augment ecclesiastical divisions. 

It may be well to give an extract or kws> from his admi- 
rable plea for ecclesiastictil peace, which fun^shed Bossuet 
and Wake with some of theii best hints on the prefect of 
harmonizing the Gallican and British churches, reported at 
the end of Mosheimls Ecclesiastical History. He says that, 
ailer receiving many lessons from persons who held a great 
variety of doctrines on religious subjects, « I early felt the 
importance of our Saviour's counsel, that all who would be 
caUed after His name^ and who would enjoy beatitude throijgh 
His mediation, should be of one spirit, as He and His Fathet 

, ♦ Barham: who says, "the religion of Grotius," from its toleration, 
"became a problem to many, which Baxter eni^eayored in vain to 
solve." 
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were onev Nor of one flpint only 8o &r as ehaiity is oon^' 
oer^ed,.but al^o as respects the cemmunioiL of faith and the~ 
bond of discipline. For the church is, or might to be one, 
and xme bod^f r^ 

Again: <<At length I uiidmtoodinote, fully, both from 
the books and the conversations of our elders, that men .had 
arisen who stated that the Catholic Ghurch and the Protest- 
ant di£ered. altogether in principle no less than in practice; 
and that; these not merdy deserted the ancient community 
withoiit eodearoring to bring about recoi|ciliati<^ by the re^ 
QioTal of Ungrateful abuses, but some, even before their ex- 
communication, instituted novd congregations, which they 
ventured to nominate churcheSt^and in theie appointed new- 
fashkmed "presbyteries, and administered irregnlar sacfiaments, 
and that in liiany places against all the edicts of kings and 
of bishops, saying, &rsooth;by wsty of deSeau^ythat they had 
authority Jrom heaven like the apostles cf old, and that 
they ought to obey God rather thanmenJ* How often wai 
it the case with our own Puritans, that they laid claim to 
sources of power whieh neVer could be investigated, and thua. 
the well-known pertinent answer of Cromwell to the inquir- 
ing Quaker was richJy deserved. ^ ^ 

(xrofius complaijaed of the numerous seota of dissenters. 
«< So i^any new dissenters sprung up every day, that no man 
alive would undertake to number or oount them. And as 
this new brood is exceeding fruitful, as every one believes he 
haa as good a right to coin his own creed as his neighbors 
before him, it is probable that innumerable schismatics will 
yet arise." And how grand is his calm resolve : '* AU this 
4i6pleased me beyond measure, especially when I saw that 
these nevr pai'ties carried their vote rather by riotous clamor 
than by any solid BXg\iment;af(d so I tunted nl^ to the 
reading €f such authors whalvoe apart in divine commu- 
nions, deveiUng their talent father to heat them- to aggra^ 
vote awr diss^nsioHs" ' ' ^ 

Erasmus, who was in much the counterpart of €rrotius» 
ridicules the number of sects, and their flimsy quiddities and 
reasoliiags, as existent in the Romish church, such as the 
ReiUist^, the NominalistS) the Thomists. the Albertists,. the 
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OcoamisiB, the Scotists,* &c. ; « ia each of which there is bo 
much of deep learning, so much of unfathomable difficulty, that 
I believe the Apostles themaelyes would stand in need of a new 
illuminating spirit if they were to engage in any controTeray 
with these new divines/'. These would maintain it to be a 
ksB aggravating fault to kill a hundred men, than for a poor 
oobbler to set a stitch on the Sabbath day,; l^ese entertain 
one with all kinds of notions, formalities, «nd abstrusities, 
when the Apostles baptized all nations without ever teach- 
ing what was thefarmalt material, efficient, ksA final cati$e 
of Baptism; they administered the Holy Sacrament, and 
yet eould give no answer to the terminu$ a qtto, and the 
terminus ad quern, in the nature of Transubstantiation.t 
So difficult is it, vntkin or oiU of the pale of the church, 
to keep men from settmg up their own opinicmfl an c^ first 
importance, and to preserve them in the fold of a laige and 
loving church, without peculiarities, and without divisions. . 

Grotins expected, we are told, that his works, which were 
compiled solely with a view to promote unibn among Chris- 
tians, would procure him many enemies ; and be said, on 
this occasion, "that for persons to endeavor to make man- 
kind live in peace was commendable ; that they might indeed 
expect a recompense from the blessed peace-maker, but that 
they had great reason to apprehend the same fate with those 
who, attempting to part two combatants, receive blows from 
both ; but if it should so happen, I shall comfort myself 
with the example of him who said, ' If I please men, I am 
not the< servant of Christ.' " 

Ardibishqp Bramhall| nobly defends Grotius against the 
insinuations and accusations of Baxter, to the efi^t that 
under pretense of reco|iciliiig the Protestant churches with 
the Roman church, he acted " the coy-duck, willingly, or 
unwillingly, to lead Protestants into Popery.'' But such 
was far from the case, as proved by the archbishop in oppo- 
sing Baxter's feeble si^positions on this matter of Grotian 
designs. Grotius and Baxter, we understand, both prosecuted 

♦ Panegyric upon Folly, 5th edit. p. 111. 
t See the whole passage, p. Ill, 112. 
t Bramhairs Works, Oxford edit. vol. iii. p. 505, &o. 
H 
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the eame design of reconciliation, but If r. Baxter's object vrtm 
the British world, and that of Grotius was the Christian 
world ; and the archbishop, speaking of three great writers, 
one of whom was Grotius, says, ** I do prefer these three be^ 
fore a hundred yawning wishers for peace, while they do 
nothing that tendeth to the procuring of peace." And he 
given this opinion, which may not be quite so applicable to 
the present times : *' Excuse me for telling the truth plainly ; 
many who have had their education among sectaries or non* 
conformists, have apostated to B^me, but few or no right 
episcopal divines. Hpt water freezeth the soonest." 

Not all that Grotius held, did Bramhall approve. Of hit 
book of the Bight of the Sovereign Magistrates in Sacred 
Things, he says : << But when I did read it, it seemed to mc 
to come too near an Erastian, and to lessen the power of the 
keys too much, which Christ left as a legacy to His Church." 
The high churchman here likes not too much exaltation of 
the union of the state with the church, because he sees that 
the former would take away, in great measure, the power oi 
the latter. Strange, that dissenters should desire to see the 
church uncontrolled by the public opinion embodied in the 
state. And so the archbishop will not pin his religion to any 
of their sleeves, sayiog : " Plato is my friend, and Socrates is 
-my friend, but Truth is my bedt friend." 

He shows, however, that Grotius " was in afiection a firiend, 
and in desire a true son of the Church of England ; and upon 
his death-bed recommended that church, as it %oas legally 
established, to his wife, and such other of his family as were 
then about him, obliging them by his authority to adhere 
firmly to it, so far as they had opportunity ;" and after telling 
how they obeyed this injunction, the archbishop says: *' If 
any man think, that he knoweth Grotius his mind better by 
conjecturid consequences than he did himself, or that he would 
dissemble with his wife and children upon his death-bed, he 
may enjoy his own opinion to himself, but he will find few 
to join with him." 

Henry Newton, embassador extraordinary from the Queen 
of England to the Grand Duke of Tuscany^ in his letters to 
Barcelinus, Le Clerc, Sec, acquaints us with the attachment 
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•of Grotins to the Chuioh of England, to wMch «huroh he 
would hare openly confimned, had time p^mitted. He 
thought the more worthily of the Reformatioii in England, 
«< because they who undertook that holy work admitted of 
nothing new, nothing of their own, but had their eyes wholly 
fixed upon another world." He adriied his friends in Hoi* 
land to take holy orders from our bishops, and desired that 
the Remonstrants should appoint bishops among themselves, 
and receive the laying on of hands « from the Irish archbishop 
who is there,'' evidently alluding to Bramhall. He writes, 
<> The English Liturgy was always accounted the best by all 
learned men :" and also it is said of him by N«wton, « Body 
and soul he professeth him^lf to be for the Church of En* 
gland ; and gives this judgment of it, that it is the likeliest to 
last of any church this day in being."* How satisfied ought 
all members of the Church of England to be, when they find 
the Continental Reformers (Calvin, Beza, <kc,f among the 
number), ever envying the episcopal order existing among the 
English Reformers ! and the true secret of the continuance 
and success of the English church is to be found in Jewell's 
resolve : ** We undertake to show that the most glorious gos* 
pel of Grod, and the ancient bishops, and the primitive church, 
are on our «de."f 

This is the character given of Grotius by Archbishop Bram- 
hall: <<It shall suffice me to say,, that he was a person of 
rare parts, of excellent learning, of great chanty ; and of so 
exemplary a life, that his fiercest adversaries had nothing to 
object against him of moment, but were forced to rake into 
the faults of his family ; which, whether true or false, was 
not sa ingoduously done." And when Baxter softens down in 
regard to Arminian charges against Grotius, and finds in gen- 
eral that ** most of our contentions are more about words than 
matter," the archbishop exquisitely says, «» I see Truth is the 
daughter of Time." 

There was another great man who appreciated the talents 

* See Le Clero, at the end of Grotius's " Truth of the Christian 
Religion." 

t Bishop Jewell's " apology," &c., recommended in 30th canon of 
the ohorclK 
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and loTod the ditpoiition of Grotinf, and that man was liCil- • 
ton. His Abaxus Exui. is aooounted the drama which laid 
the foutidation of our own poet's immortal PAitADifis Lost. 
Of modem minds those of Guizot aad Dr. Arnold seem most- 
to be in aooordance with his own^ Both would unite all that 
is truoi quite apart £ram that indifimntism which would 
OQunteaaaee the true in union with tiiat which is false. 
Both haTe evideatly listened to the noUe and loving yoioes 
of Erasmus, Cassander, Calixtus, Leibnitz, and Schlegel, and 
both like him have £uled in meeting with a sucoessiul issue 
to their comprehensire plans of true fraternization. It ap^ 
pears Guizot was not so warm an advocate as Dr. Arnold of 
the union of church and state, &r although he tfaida France* 
has been the centre from whic^ European civilization has 
emanatedt yet he supposes it impossible that the state should 
live according to the example of the church, and that the 
people of the state should be as one with the people of the 
church ; in other words, he thinks, contrary to Ailiold» that 
the state would rather secularize the church, than the church 
evangelize the state. This we mention by the way, lor in 
fact Grotius, Guizot, and Arnold, would have been a noble 
trio in Christian phibsophy, and agreed well in their love of 
social peace and good-will, established on Gui^ot's admired 
basis the brotherhood of ail men in the faith of Jesus Chnst, 
and the equality of all men before God. But " Man," cries 
Cecil, " is a creature of extremes. Few are wise enough to 
find the middle path. Because Papists have made too much 
of some things, Protestants have made too little of them« 
The Popish heresy of human meJrit in justification,, drove 
Luther, on the other side, into most unwarrantable and un- 
sqnptural statements of that doctrine. The Papists consider 
grace as inseparable from the participation of the Sacra- 
ments— ^-the Protestants too often lose sight of them as insti- 
tuted means of conveying grace." It is refreshing to find 
earnest and evangelioal minds breaking forth in this way, ** for 
it is a perilous employment," as Dr. Arnold writes,! " for 

* Lectures on the Progress of Civilization, by M. Guizot. Democ- 
rsoy and its Mission, by M. Guizot. 
t Preface to Sermons, vol. iii. 
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any m4n to be perpetually contemplating naxrow-mindedneiB 
and weaknese in eonjunotion with much of piety and good- 
nesa" 

Lately there has sprang up one of Grdtian i^irit, except 
that he aeo^ts not so fully the teaching of the Chuzeh of 
England ; yet is he one of an earnest, thoughtful mind, eager 
for coalition. His main error — ^but then he is a young man- 
seems to be set forth in the idea that truth has not yet ap- 
peared i^ the world or the churches of the world ; that the 
words " Lo» I am with you alway/' ought rather to have 
been, « Xio, I shall be with you stxne time in the twentieth 
century, and Mr. George Dawson* is to be my pioneer and 
discoverer." But, notwithstanding this intellectual conceit, 
much that he speaks may be loved, and therefore let us hear 
him, when he is descanting on the blessing of unity rather 
than diversity of spirit. " Do we not know," he writes, 
«Bome families that read none but Baptist book!: others, 
none but Unitarian tracts and writings : many who, in their 
narrow notions of sacred literature, study only the prophets 
of their own sect ? They know nothing about others : they 
understand them net : they desire not to understand them. 
I^^ursed up in their oym little, narrow apartment, they walk 
wearily round it, till they- have left their fiwtprint upon the 
stone of its £oor. Should a wise man be brought up so ? 
Shall I refuse to be taught by the holy words of F^lon, 
because he belongs not to my Sect or creed ? Shall Jeremy 
Taylor have written eloquently, and Chrysostom of the * gold*' 
en mouth' have spoken and preached in vain for me, because 
I belong not to their communion ? Verily, no 1 I accept with 
thankfulness all the good that God sends me, come from 
where it will. I believe in good men of every church." 

And so did Dr. Johnson^ albeit he most loved his own. 
Hear him speak of the next m succession, Dr. Watts. He 

* George Dawsen, Esq., M.A. Birmingham, author of ^^ Bemands 
of the Age upon the Chuieh." This gentlemaff, liko Southoy, ha^ 
commenced life as a leotnrer ; but, whether he wili further resemble 
Southey, remains yet to be seen, heading and uflection ^e the two 
things that mast inform and brace his mind j and. he must take good 
heed to oombat against tlie idea that ^ is to be a discoTerer of the 
truth, wben all the while the truth has been in the world. 
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•ays, ** Dr. Watts was one of the first who taught the dis- 
senters to write and speak like other men, by showing them 
that elegance might consist with piety." Again, when stating 
that he is to be included in the '• Lives of the English Poets/' 
he adds, <' His name has long been held by me in Teneration, 
and I would not willingly be reduced to tell of him only that 
he was born and died ;'* he therefore desires to be favored 
with every information about him, saying, " I wish to distin- 
guish Watts, a man who never wrote but for a good purpose." 
Doctor Towers, the opponent of Dr. Johnson, says : " His life 
of Dr. Watts is written with great candor : and perhaps he 
might be the ' inore inclined to do justice to that ingenious 
divine, though a dissenter, not only from respect for his piety, 
but also from some grateful remembrance of the assistance 
which he had received from his works in the compilation of 
his Dictionary."* 

By referring to Johnson's memoir of this good man, we 
find how pleasantly thirty-six yean of his life were spent 
under the same roof with the family of Sir Thomas Abney. 
Here, and Pliny might have envied him, " he had the privi- 
lege of a country recess, the fragrant bower, the spreading 
lawn, the fiowery garden, and other advantages, to soothe 
his mind and aid his restoration to health." Here he con- 
tinued to write and preach. '* He did not endeavor," says his 
biographer, <^ to assist his eloquence by any gesticulations : 
for, as no corporeal actions haye any correspondence with 
theological truth, he did not see how they could enforce it ;" 
and of his writing he says, << Every man acquainted with the 
common principles of human action, will look with venera- 
tion on the writer, who is at one time combating Locke, 
and at another making a Catechism for children in their 
fourth year." Of his poetry, the great critic did not hold 
a high 0|nnion, for he thought there was a difficulty about 
writing sacred poetry hardly to^ be overcome, therefore, he 
writes, "His devotional poetry is, like that of othras, unsat- 
isfactory:" and adds, <'It is sufficient for Watts to have done 
better ^an others what no man has done toeU'* And how 

* Esny on the Life, Cbarsoter, and Writings of Dr. Samuel John- 
ton, p. 89. 
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keenly and truly does Dr. Johneon discern the true orthodoxy 
of character, ** It was not only in his book, but in his mind, 
that orthodoocy was united with charity'* The italics are 
his own, and show how he loved love. He concludes by 
wishing the reader "to imitate him in all but his noncon- 
fbrmity, to copy his benevolence to man and his reverence to 
Grod." Alas, did not his nonconformity extend to a doubt, 
even in his last hours,' of the first mystery of faith, the 
Trinity ? ^ Dr. Watts would probably have been the same 
pious, modest, inofienstve man, with whatever communion of 
Christians he had been connected. Indeed, there is much 
of Church of England temper and piety in his character, 
and we might imagine old Isaae Walton applauding the 
meekness of his life. In speaking of a book of Miscellanies 
in prose and verse, to which Watts evidently contributed 
some pieces, Dr. Johnson thus remarkably speaks of two 
(one of them was probably Watts) of the contributors, " Tkey 
would both have done honor to a better society, for they had 
that charity which might well make their failings be forgot* 
ten, and taiOh which the whole Christian loorld tvish far 
commtenian. They were pure from all the heresies of an 
age, to which every opinion is become u favorite that the 
universal church has hitherto detested/ Our friend George 
Dawson, and many less illustrious truth-mongers among up- 
start propagandists of modem discoveries, might well ponder 
thoughtfully on this last sentence, ever remembering what 
the immortal Dryden had before written,* 

'* But since men will believe more than they need, 
jind every nuin will make himtelf a crttd^ 
In doubtful questions 'tis the safest way 
To learn what unsuspected ancients say : 
For ^ti$ no# likely we ehould higher soar 
In search of heaven, than all the church before . 
Nor can we be. deceived, unless we see 
The Scripture and the Pathers disagree.'' 



* A Layman's Faith. Dryden's Works, vol. i. p. 40d. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HIS CHUBOHMANSHIP. 

De. Johnson recipminended " Bishop Brftmhall on Liberty 
and Necewdty." This is the answer to Hobbes. Predesti^ 
nation and free-will were subjects on which Pr. Johnson 
failed in speaking with his wonted positiveness : Jie could 
only say, " All thedry< is against the freedom of the will, all 
experience for it."* Archbishop Bramhall argues that tho 
freedom of man is not inconsistent with God's eternal decrees, 
nor with His eternal prescienpe ; and the following words, ex- 
tracted from a. large argument, at once take away much of the 
diffioulty of a metaphysical subject, which must still remain, 
not contrary to, but above human reasoning : and therefore it 
is no wonder that we find Dr. Johnson's- reverential mind 
retreating from collision with its immense ptdbundness. But 
hear Bramhall : t ''As the decree of Grod is eternal, so is 
His knowledge ; and therefore, to speak truly and properly, 

* Dr. Sbuttleworth has a fine sermoo on this subject : it is the tenth 
in his ** Sermons on some of the leading Prmciples of Christianity/' 
This sentence remarkably agrees with Dr. Johnson's opinion, "The 
fact is certain, that, while the instinctive conviction of our breasts 
announces to tu thcU we cure free^ the tendency of all our metaphysical 
inquiries, all that we can trace scientificallj of the origin of our thoughts, 
and the motives of oar conduct, gives a directly contrary conclusion, 
and as loudly jtroclaims the necessity of man's tutionsJ*^ From this 
extract we' may suppose that the question is candidly investigated ; and 
he shows that the existence of our free agency has been unequivocally 
declared by our Saviour himself} that St. Paul, also, is consistent with 
himself, and with the doctrine of his Almighty Master. " Ask your- 
selves," he exclaims, '* whether that beautiful and energetic exhorta- 
tion (12th and 13th Romans) to every moral and Christian excellence 
could possibly be the work of a man believing ia the humiliating doc- 
trine of strict moral necessity ?" 

t Bramhall's Works, vol. iv. p. 191. 
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there is neUher Jbre*knawledge nor after-knou^dge in Sim» 
The knowledge of God compfehends all time^ in a point, by 
reaBon of the emihenoe and virtue of its infinite perfection. 
And yet I confess that this is called foreknowledge in respect 
of us. . But this foreknowledge doth prodtece no absolute 
necessity. Things are not therefore because they are fore- 
known, but therefore they are foreknown because th^ shall 
come to pass. If anf thin^ should tsctaie to pass otherwise 
than it doth, yet God's kaowledge could not be irritated by 
it : Tor then He did itot know that it shonld come to pass as 
He now; doth, because every knowledge of vision necessarily 
presupposeth its object. .God- 4id know that Judms should 
betray Christ : but Judas was not necessitated to be a traitor 
by God^s knowledge. If Judas had not betrayed Christ, 
then God had not foreknown that Judas should betray 
Him." 

All who read Hobbes, Jonathan £dwards, and Calvin, 
should read this work of Bramhairs also. Alexander Knox 
says,* "I think, of few things I can be more sure, than that 
Cajvihistic predestination is not in the Bible : providential 
predestination runs aU through it : and a warm imagination, 
when once the idea was taken up, made it easy to transmute 
the one into the other." The Church of England in her 
17th article, wherein, said Dr. Johnson, she mentions this 
matter « with as little positiveness as could be," does not 
assert the doctrine of, absolute predestination, because, in the 
article just before, she states that "we may fall from grace 
given," which tenet would be inconsistent with the other : 
and indeed we may say that with such a doctrine the exist- 
ence of a Liturgy, or the use of any prayer^ at all, would bo 
inconsistent. And thus Hobbes denies prayer to be either a 
cause or a means of God^s blessings, for God's will is un- 
changeable, ^ut, retorts Bramhall, to '< change the will,'* 
and " to will a change^," are two difierent things ; ** to change 
the will argues a change in the agent, biit to wiir a chatige 
only argi^ies a change in the object." We can only say, on 
Bramhall's first great proposition jsibove stated, that every 

* CorrespoBdeaee with Bishop Jebb, vol. i. p. 123. Letter 1^0, 
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change in onr wills is known to the always present knowl- 
edge of God, and that such tenns as **from the foundation 
of the world/' &€., which seem to us to argue foreknowledge 
in God, actually only signify present knowledge with Him 
in whom is no past or future, but one pigment time ; and 
when we think we are particularly acute and clever in 
making discoveries in this most abstruse theology, let us bear 
in mind the archbishop's caution, " Too much light is an 
enemy to the light, and too much law is an enemy to justice. 
I could wish we wrangled less about God's decrees until we 
understood them better." Meanwhile, let us agree with^ our 
British poet:* 

/ " One adequate sapport 
For the calamities of mortal lUe 
Exists— one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, however 
Sad or distnrbM, is order'd by a Being 
^ Of infinke benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
. JtU accidents^ converting them to good :" 

for tills is the resolution we must at la«t arrive at, in com- 
mon with Parnell's « bending hermit," and^confess that the 
Almighty, 

^ Your actions nses, nor controls yoor will." 

Ute celebrated works of Bramball comprise <<An Answer 
to M. de la Militiere ;" " A just Vindication of the Church 
of England from the unjust Aspersion of Criminal Schism ;" 
« A Eeplioation to the Bishop of Chalcedon : with Appendix 
in Answer to the Exceptions of William Sergeant;" "".Schism 
Guarded, &^c. ;" <<The Consecration and Succession of Prot- 
estant Bishops justified." This was among the most popular 
of his works, and amply refutes the idle story of the Nag's 
Head Consecration, '* Disoourses jigainst the English Sect- 
aries," *'The Serpent Salve," "Vindication of himself and 
the Episcopal Clergy, Sec.:" and, we may justly own, after 
reading these works, that whoever wishes to withstand the 
encroachments of Popery or Dissent should l^ no means 
* Wordsworth's Excursion, book iv. line 11, &c. 
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neglect a diligent perusal of Bramhall : ibr» from his writings, 
he will indeed come forth a scholar, armed at all points for 
attack or defense. In his controversies with the Church of 
Rome, Jeremy Taylor tells us, that <* he stated the questions 
so wisely, and conducted them so .prud^dtly, and handled 
them BO' learnedly, that I may truly say, they nerer were, 
more materially confuted hy any man since the questions 
have so unhappily disturbed Christendom." 

The latest editor of his works observes, while he excuses 
the occasional homeliness of the language, that, " It is im- , 
possible to read a sentence af BramhaU's writings without 
feeling that he is in earnest." We are told that <* he waa a 
firm friend to the Churph of England, bold in the defense of 
it, and patient in sufiering for it : yet he was very far from 
any thing like bigotry. He had a great allowance and 
charity &r men of difierent persuasions, looking upon those 
churches as in a tottering condition that stood upon nice 
opinions^ He thought it to be the interest of the Prot^t- 
ant church to widen her foundation, and make her articles 
as charitable and comprehensive (so saith Paley also) as she 
could, that those nicer accuracies, that divide the greatest 
wits of the world, might not be icnade the characteristics of 
reformation, and give occasion to one party to excommuni- 
cate and censure another. Thus he saw the Church, of 
England constituted ; both Calvinista and Arminians sub- 
scribing the same propositions, and *' walking in the house 
of Grod as firiends." O that the. men of the present day who 
love JBramhall, were like-minded with him, and we should 
net witness the painful spectacle of distractions and divisions 
within the church, thus giving power to Kome, and room 
for the taunts and rebukes of dissenters ! . Thus the poet :* 

" fltgA and Xoir, 
Watchwords of party, on all tongues are rife, 
As if a chnrob, thoagK sprung from heaven, must owe 
To opposites and fieree extremes her life. . ^ 
No V to the golden mean^ and quiet Jlow 
Of truthi that soften hatred, temper strife.^\ 



* Wordsworth^s Sonnets. 
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BramhalU like ntost Ej^opal divinM pf that period, en* 
dured much trial and trouble, but ^aa at length i^Kqnderfully 
delivered, and during his life efiected much good for the 
church. The elogunkt Jeremy Taylor preached his funeral 
sermon, in the course of which he enumerates these matters 
in their due order. In telling his hearers that none can 
avoid the s^itence of death, he says, ** If wit. and learning, 
great fame and great experience; if wise notioea pf things^ 
and an honorable fortune; if courage and skill, if prelacy and 
an honorable age, if any thing that, could give greatness and 
immunity to a wise and prudent man, could have been put 
in a bar against a sad day, and have gone for good plea, this 
sad scene of sorrows had not been the entertainment of this 
assembly." The bishop farther observes, <'He was iEk/man 
of gre«t business and great resort : Semper aliquis in 
Cydomsdomo, as the Corinthians said : * There was always 
somebody in Cydon's house.' He waa fupi^u)v rbv fiidv i(^<^ 
Koi pcpkui, *he divided his life into labor and his book.' " 
He describes him vla possesiBing Hooker's judiciousness, Jew-* 
ell's learning, the acuteness of Bishop Andrewes ; and sums 
up by saying, **-He was a wise prelate,'a learned doctor, a 
just man* a true friend, a great benefactor to olhers, a thank* 
ful beneficiary where he was obliged himself." Such a ohap» 
acter from a man so learned and just as Taylor is indeed of , 
value ; ^d let it be said to every man' who would take part, 
or wish for decision and settledness, in the great oontroversial 
questions of this day, and which are more and more advonc* 
ing with power and passion in proportion as Rome marehet 
through the land and gathers strength, or as Dissent increases 
and is the occasion of anarchy and trouble, let it be over and 
over again spoken in the ears of men, <'Read Bramhalt; 
whatever else you read or hear, sit down and read the un- 
dying works of Bramhall ; ay, read Hooker, read Andrewes, 
read Beveridge, read Taylor^ b^t nevertheless, take good 
heed that you neglect not a |Mitient and digestive reading 
of Bramhall I Then your information on all points of the 
usual controversies will be full and satisfactory." 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. «< His « Pilgrim's 
Progress' has great merit, both for invention, imagination, 
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and the conduct of the story. Few books, I beliere, have 
had a more extensive sale." He observes, that it is remark- 
able, that it begins very much like the poem of Dante, and 
ybt no translation of JDante, had appeared when Bunyan 
wrote. He thought also that }ie must have read Spenser. 
<'The Pilgrim's Progress," recommended in great degree by 
the persecution that poor Bunyan underwent (and hence the 
singular circumstanpes under whioli it was published)^ ere he 
was released by the kind interpodtion of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln (Dr. Barlow), is still a pc^ular book, and likely to con- 
tinue so. The poorer classes of people, when they once, un- 
derstand it, are fond of it, but it is puzzling oftentimes to 
know what to answer* when they ask whether it be ill true ? 
If you say, It is not ; then they would probably consider 
their time wasted in reading any more of it ; and still, you 
can hardly aver that it is true, although drawing a picture 
of what may be true; to explain to theioa its allegorioal 
nature would not be satisfactory. Bunyan's other religious 
parajbles and tracts, in the opinion of many, are deservedly 
consigped to oblivion. 

Isaac Walton, religious, modest, quaint Isaac WaltcMi, well 
might Dr. Johnson send word to Dx. Home, that all the att^n- ^ 
tion he could give, *< shall be cheerfully bestowed upon what 
I think a pious work, the preservation and elucidation of 
Waltoti, by whose writings I have been most, jdectsingly 
edified.** And again, Boswell mibrms us, " He talked of 
' Isaac Walton's Lives,' which was one of his most favorite 
books. Dr. Donne's Life, he said, was^ the most perfect of 
all." This is a perfect, as well as a popular book---4t ifi the 
simplicity, the meekness, the truthfulness, the cheerfulness, 
and modesty of Walton that charms us in his character of a 
biographer. Of this latter quality he gives us a sample in 
his Preface to Dr. Donne's Life, wherein he says, «* If the 
author's glorious spirit^ which now is in heaven, can have, 
the leisure to look down and see me, the poorest, the meanest 
of all his friends, in the midst of his officious (in the old sense) 
duty, oonfideii^t I am^that he will not disdain this well-meant 
sacrifice to his m,emory," &c* Surely in this we perceive a 
sincere Jiumbleness concerning himself, united with a be- 
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coming eonfidencQ in the departed one's integrity : for it was 
hnt the convert rightly remembering the converter, as he said, 

'' Forget his powerful preaching : and forget 
I am bis convert." 

It is to be regretted that tlie republication of " Walton's 
Lives" was not undertaken by Bishop Home ; he was a fit 
man for the work. - 

Come we next to Baxter, a great man and a good, one of 
the most spiritually-minded of non-Conformists, and yet not 
without his failings in other people's eyes, and most certainly, 
we may conclude, in his own. In the loving liberality of 
his heart, he was but half non-conformist, and half monarchist. 
Hence, he says, " The Quakers in their shops, when I go 
along London str|^ts, say, * Alas I poof man^ thou art yet in 
darkness.'. They have oft come to the congregation, when I 
had liberty to preach Christ's Grospel, and cried out against 
me as a deceiver of the people. They have followed me 
home, crying out in the streets, * The day of the Lord is 
coming, and thou shalt perish as a deceiver !' They have 
stood in the market-place, and under my window, year after 
year, crying to the people, 'Takij heed of yoUr priests, they 
deceive your souls !* And if an/ one wore a lace or neat 
clothing; they cried out to me, ' These are the fruits of your 
ministry I'" 

Thus was a good Christian treated by other professing 
Christians, putting us in mind of what happened to the pious 
and charitable Mede. This able and modest divine had lent 
money to a person at Cambridge, whom at a future time, 
when no longer in need, he reminded of his obligation. ThQ 
answer he received was, "That, upon a strict and exact 
account, he had no right to what he claimed." " No right ?" 
demanded Mede. " No, no right," rejoined the other, who 
was a Puritan, "because you are none of God's children: 
for they only have right. Who are gracious in God's sight I" 
What would Protestants now say, should this their champion 
be thus taunted in the present time : he who has so learnedly, 
at least, brought the prophecies contained in a portion of 
Scripture (the Apocalypse) to bear against the Church of 
Rome : he, who to that common tauiit of the Romanists, 
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** Wheve was yoar:^cburcli before Luther?" rettcUly answered, 
** Where was the flour-wkMi the wheat went to the mill ?" 
Baxter was a via media man of his days. He expressed 
an open dislike to the usurpation of Cromwell, and told the 
Protector to his &ce that the people of England held the 
ancient institutions of the country in love and reverence. 
This we may conceive to be the fact ; for when the Restora- 
tion took place, Charles the Seeond, oh being so warmly 
greeted by all classes of the people, said, << The only wonder 
to himself was, that he had not eome back before." In 
religion Baxter eiideavored to find a halting-^laoe between 
strict Calvinism and high^hurch Arminianism, reserving the 
doctrine of election, but discarding tba,t of reprobation. ' As 
he grew older he became milder in his doctrines, and it is to 
the abatement of his zeal against Arminiani^ that Bramhall 
pithily observes^ « I see Truth is the daughter of Time." In 
Jlis early writings he speaks very difierently of the fear of 
death ta what he does when old age crep^ upon him — 
naturam expelias furci tamen usque recfurret. Some polit- 
ical aUusions, too, of a most exceptionable character^ which 
appeared in three editions of his " Saints' Rest," were subse- 
quently expunged. 

'- Though a iton-eonformist, he was accounted, in his own 
way, to be a friend to the Established Church, and he 
strongly took the part of the chureh in supporting, the con- 
stitution, when the biiAops refused to sanction the reading of 
the Seeond Declaration of Indulgence, issued by James the 
Second, on the 27th of April, 1688. Every one must see 
that Jameses professions of liberalism were the masks under 
which he hoped to bring in the Popish religion, and Baxter 
v^onld most quickly perceive this, since, in preaching before 
Cromwell, he appears to t^ink the toleration of sectaries and 
separatists the grand 6vil of his government. In short, he 
was alv^ays trying to repress the sectaries, and to uphold an 
Episcopacy, as he expressed it, ** desirable for reformation, 
and peace of Churches ;" and he did stf because *' it being 
agreeable to the Scripture and primitive government, is like- 
liest to 4>e the way of a more universal coneord, if ever the 
ehurohes on earth i^ve to such a blessing ; however, t> tpiU 
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be mast; aocepuMe to Ood^ and tveU-if^brmed etmsciences" 
But ha met with thd usual fate of a recsoneiier. •* And 
thujh" says Maoaulay» <*s^ou0 churchmen called him a 
Iloundhead; aud maay moa-oonibimifte accused him of 
Erastianism and Armiaiauism ;" he himself in his •< Gcotiaa 
£leligioii»" branding Grotius as & Papist in disguise. He 
also felt aWaie of the wrong nature of his earlier impetuosity, 
and hence suppoeed that the {«ohibitioa on Dvnd was laid 
upon himself also ; for he says, "I haTe been, in the hdat of 
my zeal* so forward to abaage, and ufays of Mood, that I fear ' 
God will not let me have a hand in the peaeeable building 
of his church, nor to see it ; for I hare always been taken 
00* when I attempted it.*' Those who wish to read the trial 
of Baxter, when arraigned before the furious and bloody- 
minded Jeffreys, must turn to the pages of Macanlay's mag- 
niiicent History of England. 

Like that of Bunyan, the name of Baxter will ever be a 
cherished one in England. His «' Call to the Uneonyerted," 
and " Saints' Kest,'' are books universally knpwB, and almost 
as universally admired. The man is to be pitied who loves 
them not. Boswell asked^ Jdbnson.what worits of Richard 
Baxter's he should read ? and the reply was characteristic of 
the religious mind within him, "Read any of them; they 
are all good." At. another time he said, "Baxter's * Reasons 
of the Christian Religion' eontain the best collection of the 
evidences of the divinity of the Christian system." Addison's 
** Evidences of the Christian Religion," however, must never 
be forgotten. 

Baxter lived in troubled and fanatical times, when it might 
b^ said of ^ the high and turbulent of both sides> that some- 
times they trod on the head of a saint, and sometimes spat in 
the face of an angel; £aj[ virulent iactidna have little dis- 
crimination, little esleem ibr the virtues of opponents. When 
Besm6, the wretch who assassinated Admiral de Coligny in 
cool blood« was taken by M. de Berthauvilie^ he said, «*X 
was always, you know," discharging a pistd at hiak, '^a 
wicked dog !" « But I,!' said BetrthauviMe, sheathing hia 
sword in the murderer^s body, '* am determined that you shall 
be wicked no longer." Well would it be if we could turn 
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thk aword ag^iArt our own Mires,. fi>r, in reality^ there is a 
speciee of murder godng^ on between religions sects, when men 
are instigated to mf all the malicious words they can imag- 
ine, and would, o^, as in former days» if the humane common 
law of the land, oombinad with a more eharital^ spirit of 
public opinion,, did not restrain them. 

Br. Johnson did not speak well of Burnet ; he was not a 
man after his own iieart He thought tiie <' History of his 
own Times" Te^ entertaining, though the^ style **^mere chit- 
chat." He did not think he intentionally lied, but was so 
much pr^udioed, that he took no pains to find out the truth. 
" He was. like a man,"^ ha said, «< who resolves to regulate 
his own time hy a eertain watch, but will not inquire 
whether the watch is right or not" If w^ substitute the 
words •* church' * or H sect" fiir watch, we shs^ll fiiid rery 
many individuals of this description, who follow after a name 
or a party without due and candid investigation. On another 
occasipn l^ said of this book, ** The first part of it is one of 
the most enlbrtaining books in the English language : it is 
quite ;dramatic : whbo he went about ercory where, saw every 
where, and heard everywhere.!* By the first part he meant, 
so far as it appears that Burnet himself was actually engaged, 
in what he has told, which might easily be distinguished. 

Bishoji Burnet's great and enduring works may be said to 
be his History of the Reformation, his Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, and his Pas- 
toral Care, from the pages of which quotations hare been 
already given. In his prefaca to the Expositi(»L he modestly 
says : <'I had no other design in this work, but first to find 
out the truth myself, and. then to help others to find it out. 
If I succeed to any degree in this design, I will bless Ood for 
it ;^and if I fiul in it, I will bear it with the humility and 
patience that becomes me. But aa soon as I see a better 
work of thia kind, I shall be among the first of those who 
shall recommend that, and disparage this.*^ And now, one 
hundred aiid fifty years aftier this was v^itten, the book is 
more commended than ever. Archbishop Tillotson has been 
blamed, beoausOi as archbishop, he thus expressed himself to 
Burnet in praise of one portion of the Exposition: <<In the 
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article of the Tiinity/' he wrote, «*yoa have-said all that 1 
think can be said upon so obicure and diffietdt an arguI^ent ;'* 
adding, "the Socinians have just now publiihed an answer 
to ufl alL" Bat. the fact is, that Burnet was a man of re- 
markable sense and prudence, so that he wrote in defense ef 
the Trinity, just -as Bishop Hoadley wrote in defense of Epis- 
, copacy : both of these divines amply proved their several 
cases, without entering upon the higher par:ts of the argu- 
ment : indeed Burnet would never run into extremes, but al- 
ways sought to lay down such proof and persuasion as might 
prevail with wise and good men. He loved a broad founda- 
tion, and hence of the articles he says, where they '* are con- 
oeived in large and general words, and have not more special 
and restrained words in them, we ought to take that for a 
sure indication that the church does not intend to tie men 
up too severely to particular opinions, but that she leaves all 
to such a liberty as is agreeable with the purity of the faith." 
Burnet was neither high church and eloquent as Atterbury, 
nor so spiritu^ as Baxter, but a man of enlaigd& and liberal , 
vi^ws, endued with great variety of learning ; indeed very few 
books escaped his research, of all that had been printed from 
the time that printing presses were fint set. up in England to 
the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. He thought two of the 
best books which we have, were << Laud's Conference with 
Fisher the Jesuit," and Chiilingworth's « Religion of Protest- 
ants," &c., the former famous for its great learning, judgment, 
and exactness ; the latter written with ao clear a thread of 
reason, and in so lively a style,, tiiat it was justly reckoned, 
with the above, to be the best book that had been written in 
our language. 

Burnet set out in life with higher church opinions than he 
afberward held ; in short, he is a rare instance of a man be- 
coming more liberal, and, as he was accounted, latitudinarian, 
as he grew Qld^r and more acquainted with the world oi men. 
For this, like TiUotson,. he suffered persecution, but now his 
works are well esteemed by the whole church. He rightly 
acted the important office of a bishop. '^ I venerate the 
nkemory of this good prelate," says Lady Huntingdon,* a non- 
^ Her Memoifs, vol. i. p. 40. 
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confonnist, "~and I lovd those who have descended from him, 
praying that the like fiuth which was in him may be in them 
also:" and from his daughter, an excellent woman, her lady- 
ship learnt, that <* the bishop, from the zealous care of his 
diocese, made it a rule yearly to visit the yarioos parishes of 
which it was composed ; and treated with the most distin- 
guished riBgard such, ministers as were eminent for Hmr pietyj 
and most attentive in their care of jthe souk of the people.*' 
It is a good sentence that he wrote : ** A greater disparage' 
ment to the Christian religion can not be imagined, than to 
propose the hopes of Grod's mercy and pardon barek/'Upon he^ 
lieving, without a life su^able to the ruies it gives usJ*^ 
Of course, when the Church of England states that we are 
justified by faith only, she means a fruitful iaith, a faith 
which i^orketh by love; so that we are really justified, not 
by mere belief only, and not by works alone, but by faith and 
works united ; and if we believe not till we come to our 
death-beds, and, like the thief on the cross, can perform no 
good worksj-if we believe God, it must be lefl to Him to ac- 
count it as righteousness or not, even as it seemeth fit to His 
good pleasure; albeit nearly up to the last moments of life 
some evidences of a real faith may' be afforded through works^ 
the work of patience, it. may be, to our souls. Again, in al- 
luding to " forgive us our trespasses," and ** give us this day 
our daily bread," being standing petitions, he says, *' We sin 
daily, and do always need a pardon. Upon these reasons 
we conclude, that somewhat of the man enters into aU that 
men do" But this sentence, from the conclusion of the His- 
tory of his own Times, should be engraven on the mind of 
every minister of the Church of England. ** Maintaining 
arguments for more power than we have, will have no efiect, 
unless the world see that we make a g^ood use of the authority 
already in our hands. Jt is with the clergy as with princes : 
the only way to keep (the prerogative frotn being imeasy to 
their subjects, and bdng disputed, is to manage it whbUy 
for their good and advantage. Then all will be for it, 
when they find it is for them. Let the dergy live and labor 
iceU, and they will fed as much authority tdll follow as 
* Exposition of Article XII. 
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they "unU know how to manage weU^ They taiU never be 
secured or recovered, from contempt, Imt by living and labor- 
ing as they ought " What soimd adyic« is this to prince^ 
ftnd paston I Had it been followed, the history of the kings 
(^ England woold not be snch as it i»; Charies the First 
had not been executed ;, neithei would the spirit of reyoluti(»i 
have been aroused thionghout foreign nations in the year 
1848. Our owB Uessed queen has manifestly been trained 
tQ observe this pnneiple as propounded by the bishop. But 
to clergymen it is of most essential service : he who cares 
for others will be car^ for himself. In rebuke, as weU as 
iu guidance, the respect and love of the people is of paramount 
importance. Let a touchiog anecdote illustrate this :* A 
clergyman* of a remarkable spirit of love, sharply rebuked, in 
the presence oi a olerical iriend, a parishioner &r gross mis- 
conduct. .The severity of the reproof astonished his friend, 
who.coi^d not help declsfing, that in his own case, with one 
of his people, he should have expected an irreconcilable 
breach. The answer was the result of Christian wisdom and 
experience : <* Oh, my iriend, when there is love in the heart, 
you may say any thing !'' No man more than Dr. Johnson 
himself as we have seen, respected a laborious clergyman, 
and reprobated a careless one. The man that attended on 
the death-bed of Rochester ; that wrote a letter of just cen- 
sure to his king, and accompanied Russell to the scafibM ; ^ 
who was a. good pastor and good bishop, could he but have 
known him, wpuld, we may conjecture, have obtained Dr. 
Johnson^ regard. He could not like his politics, but he - 
would have approved of many of his writings. Take this 
true sentence : << It is the glory t)f the church, that in her 
disputes on bpth hands, lis well with those of the Church of 
Rome as with those that separate from her^ she haf» boih the 
doctrine and the oonstitutioa of the primitive church on her 
side."t 

.Dr. Doddridge was mentioned by Johnson as being the 
author of one of the finest epigrams in the English language. 

* It is told in Bridge's " Christian Ministry," p. 654. 
t "Pastoral Care," in Clergyman's Instructor, ch. iv. p. 139, 
4thed. . - 
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It conaists of a saiored remleri&g of his family motto, Dum 
mvimus vivamtti. Bdt this was praise giTva to a very 
small thing, "when we consider the greatness ami axoellency of 
his worksj especiaUy his *« Family Expositor/' and « The Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul." Although he would 
place baptismal re^neration in the shade, for he evidently 
confounds regeneration with conTersioa, yet on^ sentenoe or 
two gives a loophole through which all the maintainors of 
baptismal regeneration may find a way of escape from his 
general view of regeneration. He was not averse to forms 
of prayer, and suoK forms he wrote. The learned Bishop 
' Warburten was one of his corespondents. Cioker mentions 
that some of his letters have be^Ei rcksently published^ with no 
great advantage to his fame. Strange, that in his funeral 
sermon on the enthusiast, Colonel Gardiner, he should h»ve 
deliberately declared, that *« it was hard for him to say where, 
but in the book of Grod, the Cokmel found his eccexmple, or 
where he had left his eqtud!" Doddridge was always 
warm-hearted, and such thorouj^ly kind and devoted men 
are apt to go too far. He died a serene death, and felt no 
ooncem fcdr his departure, beyond tiie grief it would occasion 
his wife ; but even in allusion to this, he said, « I can cheer- 
folly leave my dear Mrs. Doddridge a widow in a strange 
land (at Lisb<m), if such be the appointment of our heavenly 
Father." Thus this true saint would have hav^s pleased an 
apostle, for he was not <i without natural , affection.'' 

Of Bishop Warburton's abilities Dr Johnson thought most 
highly. Perhaps his strong sense of gratitude prejudiced him - 
in some degree toward the liking of this learned man. ** He 
praised me at a time^" he said, «< when praise was of value to 
me." lliis was spokm in relation to encomiastic remarks of 
Warburton on some criticisms on Macbeth, put forth by Dr. 
Johttscm. Sir John Hawkins tells us, that Johnson being 
asksd, '« Whether he had ever been in company vritii Dr. 
Warburton," answered, « I never saw him till one evening, 
about a week ago, at the Bishop of St. Asaph's : at first he 
looked -surlily at i&e ; but n&tx we had jostled into ooilversa- 
tion he took me to a window, a&ed me some questions/ and 
before we parted was so well pleased with me that he patted 
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me." ** Yon^ always.sir, preserved i^ great Eef^)ect for him V* 
** Yts, and jtutly : wh^i a« yet I was in no favor ivith the 
iRForld, he spoke well of me, and I hope I nevw forgot the 
obligation." The bishop was greatly pleased ^th Johnson's 
high-spirited letter to Lord Chesterfield, in which he rejected 
that nobleman's eondescensiDnji in a manner Worthy a noble 
son of literature ; for sjidi language was in accordance with 
the bi^dp'a own meekness of mind ; and then Warburton 
sent a message of congratulation to our leviathan. Dr. John' 
-son was visibly pleased, because a word of praise from such a 
man was of great account in his estimation. At a time when 
Edwards's Canons on Criticism appeared, aud his eulogizers 
would have exalted him to a par with Warburton, " Nay," 
said Johnson, << thpre is no proportion between the two men; 
they must not be named together. A fly, sir, may sting a 
stately horse" (Ed weirds had sharply criticised Warburton), 
"and make him wince; but one is hot an insect, and. the 
other is a horse still." 

When Greorge the Third observed to Johnson, that he 
supposed he must have read a great dei^, he said, in his reply, 
that he hild not read much, compared with Dr. Warburton. 
And then the king said,, that he had heard Dr. Warburton 
waa a inan of such general knowledge, that you could scarce 
talk with him on any subject on which he was not qualified 
to speak ; and that Jiis learning resembled Ganick's acting 
in its universality. The conversation thence turning on the 
controversy between Warburton and Lowth, Johnson remark- 
ed, ** Warburton has most general, most scholastic learning; 
Lowth is the more correct scholar:" 

' Warburton wrote to Bishop Hurd in an unfriendly way of 
Johnson, in regard^ to certain criticisais ; and Johnson, we 
know, as Dr. Parr says, 'twas of literary merit a sagacious, 
but a most seyeie judge ;" yet we have no reason to think 
that these great men did not admire each other's talents : in 
short, Warburton said of Johnson, «I admire him, but lean 
not bear his style ; " and Johnson being told of this, said, 
« That is exactly my case as to him.'^ And yet, Boswell in- 
forms us, the manner in which he expressed his admiration 
of the fertility of Warburton's geiiius, and of the variety of 
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bin materials, wat, << The table is always fall, sir. He brings 
thiags from the north and the south, ieind from every quarter. 
In his «DiTine. Legation* you are always entertained. He 
carries you round and round, without earrying^ you forward to 
the point ; but then,^ou hare no wish to be oarried forward." 
And he said to the Rev. Mr. Strahau, « Warburton is, perhaps, 
the last man who has written with a mind full of reading 
and reflection." 

In the Life of Pope, Johnson writes of Warburton's wonder- 
ful abilities, and the haughty confidence which these abilities 
gave him : for, in truth, he was, as Gibbon styled him, *< the 
dictat(»r and tyrant of the woild of literature." At the time 
that he wrote his famous remarks on behalf of Pope'ji " Essay 
on Man," refuting the idea that it farored fatalism, Pope 
himself wrote to him, and said in his letter, *< You hare made 
my system as dear as I ought to have done^ and could not. 
It is, indeed; the same system- as mine, but illustrated with a 
ray of your own, as they say our natural body is the ^same 
ftill when it is glorified." Pope afterward lived in the great* 
est intimacy with him ; and Warburton was made a bishop 
solely from the vastness of his literary and theological talents. 
Bishop Newton, in quoting from Wsrbnrton's « Divine Lega- 
tion,"* speaks of him aj one « who improves every subject 
that he handles." 

Warburton had many opponents,- for he attacked mtoy 
men of eminence. Neither could he at all like the ideas and 
feelings of the enthusiastic followers of religion. The biog- 
rapher of Lady Huntingdon speaks roughly of him, as he 
does too of many others undeservedly ; he say8,t " vdth his 
characteristic rudeness^ he pronounced her an incurable en- 
tiiusiast: for with him all personal experience of a divine 
witness by the Spirit of €rod in the heart, was rank enthusi- 
asm.^' And yet, Warburton writes, « In the promulgation 
(^a new religion, besides those .marks of truth arising from 
the reasonableness and purity of the doctrine, wHich show it 
worthy of Grod, to prove it actually came from Him there is 
need of certain miraculous gifbi, which the Holy Spirit im- 

* IMssert. on the Prophecies, vol. i. p. 85. 
t Vol. i. p. 443. 
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parts to those, with whom h^ then eondBseendB to dwtdl. 
BtU t?ie pectdiar qfice of the Holy Spirit is the sancHfica- 
turn of the heart.''* True we may find, ia the perversity of 
man, new matter of glory to Grod; « And we hiess the hand/ ' 
he says, « which tamed the ^ avarice of a furious firiar (Lu* 
tlm), and the luxury of a debauched monareh (Henry VIII), 
from their natural mischieft, to become instrummits of the 
choicest blessings — ^the recovery of letters, and the restoration 
a[ religion." 

And fe%, when we see what enthusiasm has achieved in 
the civil worldr we, may well be tempted to seek its warm 
help in the promotion of a religion which is militant here on 
oarth. An eminent writer of Basays* after eaqiressing his 
wish that enthunaam may be expelled from its religious do- 
minions, but maintained in its civil possessions, looking upon 
it, in all other points but that ofreligioii, to be a very neces- 
saiy turn of mind, says : '< To strike this spirit out of the 
human constitution* to reduee things to thesr precise j^ilp- 
8<^ic%l standard, Would be to check some of the msun wheels 
of 6ocdety,,and to fix half the world in an useless apathy.^f 
True, but still really great hearts and minds are not enthusi* 
aj^tic. Nelson had a great heart, xmt an enthusiastic one : 
Wellington and Napoleonwere never enthusiasts, although 
so many around them might be made so by them : Wesley's 
disposition was ^t enthusiastic : these men were possessed of 
a more enduring pnneif^e than enthusiasm could have en- 
gendered. Warburton liked warmth and pathos, and de- 
cides, in the ease of preaching, that '< a pathetic address to 
the passions and affections o£ penitent heaters, is perhaps 
the most operative of all the various species of uu^ruotion." 
What can exceed the extreme pathos of our Xiord's language ? 
what surpass the afiection of His actions ? and yet, there is 
nothing of the enthusiast diiqplayed in the whole oimrse of His 
marvelous oareer. In the-Chureh of Rome, we may say, 
that feelings of enthusiasm are earned to their bigheat pitch, 
and extremes^ nowhere more completely meet than in the ex- 
temporaneous addresses of the mendicant friar, and the illit- 
erate ranter. Warmth of heart, guided by intelligence and 
* Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. t Melmoth. 
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light sense, is always to be desired in the religious life; 
indeed there is little earnestness of thought and purpose 
without it. ^ 

There will always be difierent opinions entertained in re- 
gard to the excellences, intellectual or moral, of great men. 
Johnson's praise of Warburton, a portion only of which is 
.given, is exceeded by that of Bishop Newton. <*He was, 
indeed, a great genius," says the bishop, " of the most extens* 
ive reading, of the most retentive memory, of the most copi- 
ous invention, of the liveliest imagination, of the sharpe$t 
discernment, of the quickest wit, and of the readiest and hap- 
piest appHcation of his immense knowledge to the present 
subject and occasion." In private life ** he was excellent 
and admirable, both as a companion and a friend ;" in the 
latter character, he " laid open his thrj heart ; and the at- 
tribute which he was pleased to give to Mr. Pope,, of being 
the soul of friendship, was more justly applicable to , him, 
and more properly his own ! His works are described as a 
KTTiiia i^ iei^ ** a possession for ever." Bishop Newton pro- 
ceeds to draw a comparison, or rather a contrast, between 
Warburton and Dr. Jortin, much to the adv^tage of the 
former, but saying of each of these extraordinary men, •« Their 
superior excellences will live in the mouths and memories 
of men." 

So conspicuously eminent was Warburton's talent, that on 
his publishing a dissertation' oa the origin of Books of Chivalry, 
&c. which Pope tells him he had not got over two paragraphs 
of, before he cried out, A^ Erasmus^ out Diabolus; ** I knew 
yeu,*^^ he adds, <* as certainly as the ancients did the gods, 
by the first pace, and the very gait. I have not a moment 
to express myself in, but could not omit thia which delighted 
me 80 much." 

After reading these (and fitill greater encomiums which 
might be adduced from the learned Bishop Hurd's Life of 
Warburton), we turn to the remarks of the Rev. William 
Jones of Nayland, and obtain another view of this renowned 
theologian. This acute and sterling writer describes Warbur- 
ton's books as such that ** have a great flash of learning, but 
* Letter 113 to Mr. Warburton, in Pope's Works* 
I 
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with little solidity and leas piety. To the purity of ChristiaA 
literature they have certainly done, and are Btill doing, much 
hurt.'" Harder things are said of Warhurton, which need 
not be related, except that Bishop Newton and Mr. Jones' 
difier in their prophetical discernment, for the latter thinks 
the Christian world will not derive any great harm, " because 
it is apprehended, the reading of Bishop Warburton*s books 
will hereafter be much less than it hath been." It is some- 
what remarkable that this animadversion proceeds from a 
high church source, while the praises of Bishop Nekton may 
be said to emanate from an opposite quarter. It must be 
borne in mind, that Mr. Jones could not relish the criticisms 
of Bishop Warburton, on the theological principles of John 
Hutchinson, Esq., the famous Mosaic philosopher, the friends 
of whom dreaded the iU efieets of ^e doctor's criticisms 
«< from the boldness of the man, and the popularity of his 
books."* 

Dr. Johnson liked Bishop Hurd, a friend of Warburton's^ 
but of rather a Whiggish cast in politics. This appears in 
his celebrated « Moral and Political Dialogues," although 
much modified in a subsequent edition. When his lordship 
dechned the honor of becoming Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Johnson said, ** I am gUd he did not go to Lambeth : for 
after all, I fear he is a Whig in his heart." We need not 
in this place descant on Johnson opinion of Whigs4ind Tories. 
However, after having at one time sUted that Hurd was one 
of those men who account for every thing systematically (too 
systematicsLlly, he meant), he said, at another, " Hurd, sir, is 
u man whose acquaintance is a valuable acquisition." 

Both in Hannah More's and Lady Huntingdon's Memoirs, 
Bishop Hurd is mentioned with approbation.! lii speaking 
of the strong sentiments of piety that imbued the mind of 
George the Third, yet reprobating the conduct of those about 
him, who, in their zeal to amuse him sought to weaken his 

• See life of Bishop Home, by Rev. W. Jones, M;A. of Nsyland ; 
in the aixth volume of Jones of Nayiand's Worlds, p. 47, 48. Mr. Hutch- 
inson was an opponent of pr. Woodward on natural history, and Sir 
Isaac Newton in philosophy. 

t Membin of Hannah More, vol. iii. p. 240. 
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religiouB habits, and dmw him off from his wonted strict db- 
serrance of the Loid's day, Haanah More 4Uiys, <' I wish any. 
one had the honest courage to tell him a little ciroumstance 
respecting a: prelate, whom he has always lored and honored 
abov^ the whole bench, the ^Bishop of Worcester. The king, 
had last ^ummer intended a visit to his venerable aged friend, 
and a letter was sent to fix the day of his coming to him. 
The bishop happened to receive this letter on a Sunday, and 
no entreaties of his £Eunily could prevail on him to open it 
until the next day^ lest the knowledge that the, king was on 
the point of coming should agitate his spirits,^ and. indispose 
him for the duties of the day." 

In the Menunrs of the Countess of Huntingdon,* we are 
told that the venerable Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, being 
in the habit of preaching frequently, had observed a pooi^ 
man remarkably attentive, and made him some little present, 
Afler a while, he missed his bumble auditor, and meeting 
him, said, '< John, how is it that I do not see yon in the aisle 
as usual ?" John, with some hesitation, replied, " My Lc»d, 
I hope yon will not be ofiended, and I will teU you the truth. 
I went the other day tp hear the Methodists, and I under- 
stand their plain words so much better, that I have attended 
them ever since." The bishop put his hand into his pocket, 
and gave him a guinea, with words to this efieot : <* God 
bless you, and. go where you can receive the greatest profit 
to your soul." This will^ commonly be accounted noble of 
the bishop, and yet, we may suppose that he gave not the 
poor man a guinea because he went to hear the Methodists, 
but because he saw in him (apart from their scheme of divi*- 
sion), a true simplicity of faith, and stmeerity of chiuracter. 
And it showed also that the bishop knew what was in man— « 
in poor uninstructed man ; for very many of the humbler classes 
know nothing of the reasons and arguments in favor of the supe- 
rior claims of the church, and go to hear other preachers with- 
out the slightest hostility to the church, simply because they 
think it all very good thoA they heart so that it be something 
of the Grospel. Indeed, in many cases, they themselves have 
been the very first to acquaint their clergyman of the fact of 
VoLi. p. 18. 
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meh attendance, thinking the announoeqieat sure of gaining 
his cordial approbation; neither' in many instances, wherein 
the willfully schismatic or presumptive spirit hias heen want- 
ing, but all is humbleness and candor, have they been dis^ 
appointed. 

Dr. Johnson, who loved the virtue of gentleness in others; * 
and thought it the first of recommendations of a man's char- 
acter, would have liked to have listened to Bishop HurdV 
description of true, in contradistinction to artificial politeness, 
as being « modest, unpretending, generous. It appears as 
litde as may be, and when it does a courtesy, would will- 
ingly ^conceal it. It chooses silently to forego its own claims,, 
not officiously to withdraw thraa. It engages a man to 
prefer his neighbor to himself; because he really esteems 
him ; because he is tender of his reputation ; because he 
thinks it more manly, more Christian, to descend a little 
himself^ than to degrade another." 

Bishops Watson and Home he admired. The " Chemical 
Essays" of the former met with his approval more than the 
political and ecclesiastical opinions advanced by his lordship. 
Never did there breathe a more zealoud supporter of civil 
and religious liberty; and. how many of bis ecclesiastical 
reforms have passed, and are passing, into law! Still have 
the difficulties intermingled with private patronage, and the 
boundaries of parish^ to be overcome ; and bence a wish of ^ 
the bishop (the better ministration of the offices of the church 
in districts which should be less extensive) to be fulfilled, 
which, as much as any other, is engaging the attention of 
church reformers in this day. ' « Without wishing" he said, 
<( to see all preferments of the same value, I shall never 
cease to wish, that ho living in the kingdom may be so small, 
as to raider it necessary for any man to have two/' It has 
been insinuated, that because this bishop held the poorest 
see, therefore he was so ardent in bringing about an equality, 
or nearly so, of the episcopal revenues. But no, this was a 
weak invention of the enemy: yea, <'an enemy hath done 
this," he might have exclaimed in Scriptural language; for 
it was the evils attendant on the translation of bishops that 
he endeavored to destroy, and both in church, and iu the 
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State, bis constant advice was to remove such rotten parts 
of the glorious fabric of dyil and religious freedom, as daily 
invite the attacks of its enemies ; and by timely reformation 
to preserve the mighty edifice, the work of a^es, and the 
envy of the world, from bdng irretrievably injured by the 
rude hand of p<^ular discontent, of fanatical zeal, or republi- 
can violence ! 

Of that accomplished and elegant divine, Bishop Home, 
. so truthful withal, and sincere, it is almost unnecessary to 
speidc, so many must be acquainted intimately with bis dis- 
courses, and aU with his memoirs, as written admirably by 
his friend and companion, Jones of Nayland. In regard, 
ing the primitive orthodoxy, piety, poverty, and depressed 
state of the Episcopalian Church in Scotland^ he thought, 
that; '* if the g^at apostle of the Gentiles were upon earth, 
and it were put to his choice with what denomination of 
Christians he would communicate, the preference would prob- 
ably be given to the Episcopalians of Scotland, as mast like 
to the people he had been tcsed to^ ^ 

There is a curious anecdote of very modern date, told in 
reference to the poverty of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
On one occasion, when a nobleman's family were leaving 
that country for England, and arrangements were being 
made for the servants of his lordship's establishment to follow 
in a few days, they begged permission to stay one day longer, 
b^ause it was fixed for a Confirmation. The day arrived ; 
the servants were arrayed in their best attire, hoping to 
witness all the company, and the presence of the bishop; as 
seen at an English Confirmation ; time passed on, a few young 
people, decent but shoeless enough, began to assemble : now 
and then a peasant and farmer arrived, but not yet the 
bishop. Of every firesh comer a servant asked, " Where is 
the bishop ?'' To a little individual in a rusty coat, and 
jnounted on a rough shelty, the question was eagerly put, 
" When will the bishop arrive ?" " In truth," anjswers th^ 
rider, but in broad Scotch dialect, <*I am all the bishop you'll 
see to-day." And his lordship smilingly trotted on, to the 
utter amazement of the pampered menials of the nobleman. 
* Jonies of Najland's Works, vol. vi. p. 141. 
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Bishop Horne died as he had lived. Hannah More writes 
of her sifter's last call, when he was actaally dying, and had 
}ii8t received the sacrament with his faiiiily, with extraordi- 
nary devotion > and says, " Every text he repeated, every 
word he uttered, eonnsted of praise, and the most devont 
thankfulness. He took leave cf all separately, exhorted and 
blessed them." His man told her, that about two o'clock 
he calmly pronounced the words, « Blessed Jesus V* stretched 
himself out, and exi»red with the utmost tranquillity; Such 
was the end of '< the wise, the witty, the pleasant, the good 
Bishop of Norwich :" equaled certainly in the happiness and 
serenity of his final departure by the eminent Bishop of Lon- 
don, Ihi Porteus. 

Jones of Nayland*" relates a circumstance which can not 
fail to put us in mind of the extraordinary dream of LoM 
Lytteltou, to whom the exact minute of his death was fore- 
told. On the ^Friday before the bishop's death, while his 
hotsekeeper was in waiting by his bedside, he asked her on 
what day of the week the seventeenth day of the month 
would ftil^ She answered, on Tuesday. «Make & note 
of that,'' said he, <'in a book,^' which, to satisfy him, she 
pretended to do. This proved to be the day on which he 
diedy as quietly as he had lived. From this occurrence a 
< rumor got abroad, as if he had teceived some forewarning of 
the time of his death. Jones of Nayland, a learned and 
sagacious man^ observes, ** To this I can say nothing ; but I 
can think without any danger of being mistaken, that if 
evei; there was a man in these latter days, who was worthy 
to receive lErom above any unusual testimony due to superior 
piety, he was that man,*' Bishop Home died about twelve 
years after the decease of Pr. Johnson, or this incident would 
probably have arrested his attention, and called forth a 
remark stamped with the peculiu: reflections of his own 
mind on supernatural intimations. 

We may be right sure that Dr. Johnson never could bear 

the writings of Dr. Priestley, except such as had relation to 

science only. It appears that chemistry was always an in* 

tei^esting study with Dr. Johnson. While he was in Wilt- 

4= In Jus Works, vol. vi. p. 159. 
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shire he attended some experiments made by a physician, 
and frequent mention being made of Dr. Priestley » he knit 
his brows, and in Sf stem manner mquired, " Why do we 
hear so much of Dr. Priestley t" He was very properly 
answered, '< Sir, because we are indebted to him for these 
important discoveries." On this Dr. Johnson appeared well 
content, and replied, "Well, well, I believe we are; and let 
every man have the honor he has merited/* So strong were 
his feelings against any one whom he thought to be advoea* 
ting pernicious principles, that he could hardly endure his 
society, and on some occasions would leave the room ; yet he 
did meet Dr. Priestley at dinner without rudeness. Johnson 
and Wilkes also met together with much cordiality, although 
the former must have abhprred the politics of the latter. 
Priestley's rule, as a necessitarian, was to hate no man; for 
he believed that every man was by necessity just what he 
was, and could behave toward himself, or any other man, in 
no other way than he did ; regarding therefore the hatred 
of man toward mail as a matter ordered by the Almighty, 
and such as, seeing it could not be avoided, neither should it 
be condemned. From such a doctrine Warburton rescued 
Pope, although the latter was not really a necessitarian ; 
but Priestley, both as a Calvinist and a decided Socinian, 
always adhered to this idea of philosophical necessity. The 
burniilg of his house and library at Birmingham is well 
known, a cowardly act, and one akin to what might have 
been St Paul's fate, when, in order to destroy the doctrines, 
they would destroy the man. Dr. Priestley may have 
thought that necessity impelled, and hence gave a right 
to a mob of men to act thus; but it is a. ^rtain truth, 
and one always acted upon by the law of man, which 
proceeds from the law of God, tiiat no man has a maHt to 

DO WRONG. 

Of Dr. Priestley's theological works. Dr. Johnson remark- 
ed, " that they tended to unsettle every thing «nd yet settled 
nothing." In truth, they only settled this thing, namely, 
that if Socinianism were universally embraced, a millennium 
of happiness would fellow ; no more superstitious respect for 
kings and priests; no more dispute in polemics; no more 
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war on aiiy scale at all : such, at least, is his view ia his 
celebrated letter to Edmund Burke. Jones of Nay land. ha9 
given to the world *' A small Whole-length of Dr. Priest- 
ley," in which he criticises with calmness and reason his 
style, his politics, his feelings, logic, religion, and philosophy : 
and from passages in this estimable clergyman's Life of 
Bishop Home, we find that both himself and the l)i8hop 
thought poorly of the talents of the dissenting doctor, and 
certainly disliked all his principles. He was possessed of 
great cleverness and sagacity in philosophical experiments, 
but was not a man of profound learning ; yet *' his vanity 
n^ade him believe that he was wise enough to enlighten, and 
powerful enough to disturb the world. ""(^ Dr. Johnson is said 
to have spoken his opinion of the doctor, to Mr. Badcock in 
these words : ". You have proved him as deficient in probity as 
he is in learning ;'' and he seems further to have signified, t 
that Priestley had borrowed from thoso who had been bor- 
rowers themselves, and did not know that the mistakes he 
adopted liad been rectified by others. He seems to have 
been endued with much urbanity and gentleness of disposi- 
tion, and to have been one, who, in the midst of stirring 
controversies, felt little or no hostility to opponents, but 
rather converted them, while they retained their antipathies 
to bis opinions, into personal friends. This is one of 
the best traits in any man's character, and will have its 
meed. 

The Key. Dr. Parnell, like other of our poets, Collins and 
Gray, has written little, but that little has been long and 
admiringly preserved. Johnson's memoir of hiin is short, 
because Goldsmith had undertaken the ta^k before, so he 
contents himself with paying great <:ompiiments to the bio- 
grapher : '<His criticism," though he does partially difier 
from it in this case, he says, "it is seldom safe to contra- 
dict.'' , His poem, "The Hermit," finds a place in nearly 
all collections of poetry, while his smaller pieces, some 
of which are elegantly composed, are less known. This 



* Joneses Life of Home, p. 133. 

t Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1785. 
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fltanza gives a true idea of youthful freedom from care and 
sorrow: 

" Ask gliding waters, if a tear 

Of mine inoreased their stream ? 
Or ask the flying gales, if e'er 
I lent one sigh to them ?" 

And do we not oonoeive the fairies at work mth their wonted 
mystery : 

*' Withoaten bands the dishes fly, 
The glasses with a wish oome nigh, 
And with a wish retire." 

He is said to haye been a bad prose writer, and yet his 
Visions found a place in the Spectator and Guardian, in the 
pages of which periodicals many must have read them, 
especially No. 460"* in the former, without knowing who 
might be the author. He seems to have been a man whose 
exertions were inflamed by hopes of preferment, and with 
changes in high places he changed, quitting the party of 
Addison, Congreve, and Steele, for that of Swift, Pope, Gay, 
and Arbuthnot. Pope, in his dedication of Parneirs poems 
to the Earl of Oxford, pictures the deceased poet as one, in 
contrariety to his sublunary existence, 

" Who careless, now, of interest, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e'er was gpreat : 
Or deeming meanest what we greatest call, 
Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall." 

It is a pity that, after haying expressed this fine sentiment on 
the nothingness of our earthly cares and yiews, Pope should 
proceed in a strain of fulsome eulogy of the earl, although it 
was during his lordship's descent firom the height of political 
power, t 

* Vanity, the Paradise of Fook ^ a Vision of her and her Attendants. 

t Pope also idolized Bolingbroke. He used to speak of him as a 
being of superior order, that hcui condescended to visit this lower world : 
in particular, when the last comet appeared and approached near the 
<iarth, he told some of his acquaintance, ^4t was sent only to conVey 
Lord Bolingbroke home again : just as a stage coach stops at your 
dopr to take up a passenger."— Tf^ar6urfon'< Estay on Pope, 

The poet was something of a man- worshiper, for he quite idpU^ed 
Warburton, showing him exceeding deference, 

I* 
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- How afiectixigiy moBt the later thoughts of omr poet Camp- 
bell occur to U8 in this place, and his deadness to the Tauty 
of posthumous fame, although the desire, of such fiime may 
•be entirely virtuoos. " When I think,*^ he said to some 
friends, << of the existence which shall commence when the 
stone is laid above my head, how can literary fame appear to 
me— to any one— 4^ <u. nothing ?** And he added, with 
the consciousness of a Johnson or an Addison, "It is an in- 
expressible comfort at my tiiiie of life, to be Me to look back 
and feel l^at 1 have ?90t written (fne lim against religion or 
virtue r^ 

Poor Famdl heoame intemperate in his latter years, and 
Johnson, with his usual charity in stating exeuse, where 
excuse could be offered, says, <<I have heard it imputed 
td a cause more likely to obtain foigiveness from man* 
kind — the untimely death of a darling son: or, as others 
tell, the loss of his wife, who died in the midst of his 
expectations,'' 

Of Dr; Young, the author of the ever popolar «< Night 
Thoughts," Dr. Johnson entertained a high opinion. * And 
of this poem^ written and obtaining a high place in an Au* 
gustan age of British writers, a poem which BosweU esteemed 
as a mass of the grandest and richest poetry that human 
genius has ever produced,' and the very best hook for season* 
ing the mind of young persons with thoughts of vital religion^ 
Johnson remarks, '■< The power is in the whole : and in the 
whole there is a magnificence like that ascribed to Chinese 
plantation, the magnificence of vast extent and ^dless divers- 
ity." He thought also " The Universal Passion" to be truly 
a great performance. Addison, too, has written! highly of 
his poem on the Last Day, as a poem manifesting so many 
noble flights, and those apparently proceeding &6m a well- 
disposed heart, that the Ktiihat can not be too much esteemed 
or encouraged. 

Whether he was of a cheerful or pensive t^im of mind 
seems to have become a matter of ciNitvoversy. Perhaps he 

* Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, edited by William Beattie^ 
M.D. 

t The Englishman, No. 11, p. 53. 
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was both : probably one or the other in greater proportion at 
different periods of his life, and like Pamell, he never was 
cheerful after his wife's death. Dr. Johnson blamed him for 
this, and yet his own grief on t^ie loss of the wedded partner 
of his life had continued for a long while, and perhaps it was 
never entirely erased from his mind. 

On one oceasion, when traveling, Boswell obtained an in- 
vitation froni the atm of YouHg,* who still resided at Welwyn, 
for Dr. Johnson to drink tea and pass the evening. He a^d- 
dressed his host, with a polite bow, thus> << Sir, I had a curi- 
osity to come and see this p]ace. I had the honor to Icnow that 
great man your &ther." They walked in the garden, observ- 
ing a row of trees planted by Dr. Young, and sat in tiii^ sum- 
mer-house, on the outside widls of which were the inscriptions, 
" Ambulantes in horto audiebant vocem Dei," and, in reference 
to a brook by which it is situated, the lines of Horace, 

" Vivendi recte qui prorogat horsm, . 
Rostious expectat dam defluat amnis : at ille 
Labitui', et labetar in omne v(^ubilis sBvam.^' 

Once when walking in this garden with Mr. Laagton, Young 
remarked cheerfully enough of a pensive act, '' Here I had 
put a handsome sun-dial, with this incription, * Eheu fhgaces !' 

.. * Dr. Young sujQTered severely in bis last illness. It is pleasing to 
know that he forgave his son. ^ His spirits were so low, and his nerves 
so weak, that he was compelled tb decline an interview with him : but 
he said, ^^ J heartily forgive him;" and upon mention of this, he gently 
lifted up his hand, and, as gentlj^letting it fall, pronounced these words, 
" God bless him.^' This informatipi) was derived from bis curate (Mr. 
Jones) at^Welwyn. ^ 

When the Rev. I)r. Webster (grandson to Bishop Sparrow) forward- 
ed to Young his book " On Prayer and on the Seu^rament," which* was 
dedicated to the admirable Archbishop Herring, its author received this 
note, not unworthy .of preservation. It id from the Life of J9^>ieyer,~p. 
541; 

"Dear Sm — ^I have readover your Discourses with appetite, and I 
find in them raooh piety^ perspicuity, eloquence, and usefulness. God 
graat them all the success they deserve, you wish, and the world wants. 
Most assuredly, devotion it the halm of life ; and ho man can go un- 
vnmnded to the grave, I am, yours affectionately, 

"Ebward Youno." 
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which (speaking with a smile) was sadly Terified, for hy the 
next morning my dial had been carried off." 

In the Lives of the Poets Dr. Johnson has given a Memoir 
of Young by the Rev. Herbert Croft (at that time a barris- 
ter at law), a firiend of the poetV son. From this we find 
that he was not rewarded with such preferment as might be 
considered to be due to his excellent labors until very late in 
life, but then he was a politician, ** the lion of his mastet 
Milton ;"* he was a poet, and lived retired frtMn the world ; 
and rarely dp great men, such as the world designates pa 
irons, go about carefully in search of merit, but rather choose 
to promote whatever is usefully and more ostentatiously pre- 
sented before them in their public path ; and* besides, retired 
men Imow not what influences are at work for or against 
their promotion ; as has been observed in this ec^)ecial in- 
stance, " the parties, themselves know not oflen, at the in- 
stant, why they are neglected, or why they are preferred." 
He was certainly a man of great merit, and unblamable 
morkl conduct : his worthiness is acknowledged in a letter 
from Archbishop Seeker. In his extreme old age, the ad- 
mired poet could only recoUect the names of twe friends, his 
housekeeper and his hatter, to mention in his will ; " but at 
eig^ity-£>ur," observes his biographer, <* where," as he adds 
in the Centaur, « is .that world into which we were born ?'* 
If we mean to have friends, we must continually renew them ; 
for the old ones wiU die off or become cool : and -yet both 
the cherished remembrance of some old firiends, and the falling 
away of others, prevent our hearts, in much degree, from be- 
coming again attached to new ones. How true are the re- 
marks of Cicero,t on the bereavement and consequent loneli- 
ness» that may attend on old age, when we have n^leotecl to 
repair the loss of old friends, l>y new acquisitions ! but stilly to 
the Christian mind there must ever be delight in looking for- 
ward to the approaching time when we shall happily be 
reunited to our old friends, and feel our souls to be entirely 
pervaded with - one calm, undying sensation of love to 
God, and friendship to all the souls of just men made 

* See his Life in ^' Lives of the Poets.'^ 
t Ess^iy on Friendship, p. 306. 
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perfect in heaveir. On thia thought a man may well live 
alone during the few last years of his life, and yet rejoice in 
his loneliness. 

Dr. Johnson showed much friendship to the blind pget and 
divine^ Rev. Thomas Blacklock, D.D., u.man of extraordi- 
nary poetical talent,, and of the purest and kindest character* 
He had been blind from the age of six years. When John- 
son met with him in Scotland, he ex<slaimed in a tender 
manner, *^ Dear Dr. Blacklock, I am glad to see you.^* Alas ! 
Dr. Blacklock could not in return look upon his good friend, 
but he could hear him : and oy the faculty of hearing he 
had gained all his wonderful acquirements. A conversi^tion 
ensued between them, which Boswell in p^rt misinterpreted, 
but which the doctor in a letter afterward explained. As 
to tbat portion of their argument. Whether it were easier to 
write poetry or lexicography, the determination must be guid- 
ed by the propensity of minds : and .we may be rather sur- 
prised to find Dr. Johnson deciding in favor of the facility of 
writing poetry, when we may conceive that he pcNssessed a 
mind peculiarly adapted to what may be called heavy work, 
and that in fact he did dictate his Dictionary with great ra- 
pidity. Certainly the preparation for such a work must have 
been arduous, but many excellent poets are more indebted to 
art than nature, and labor out a poem of apparent easy 
smoothness with great ^patience and difficulty. 

The father of this poet was in the habit of reading con- 
tinually to his blind son, and the latter was especially pleased 
with the works of Spenser, Milton, Prior, Pope, and Addison. 
Other persons showed great kindness in devoting their time 
to giving him information and instruction. An aocount of 
his life, character, and poems, was written by the Rev. Mr. 
Spence, a Prebendary of Durham, and for ten years Professor 
of Poetry in the University of ^ Oxford ; and it is a pleasing 
circumstance to find this church dignitary, of whose talent 
for criticism * Dr. Johnson held a high opinion, afiVctionately 

* Spencers Anecdotes were read in manuscript by Dr. Joiinsonj 
and he derived '* great assistance '' from tbem in writing ^^ The Lives 
of the Poets.'' The work was then in possession of the Duke of New- 
castle, and not folly printed until 1820. 
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writing a memoir of the Presbyterian doctor of divinity 
Mr. Spence describes )iim as « one of the most exraordinary 
characters that has appeared iu this or any other age/' and 
lauds "his private character, which, were it more generally 
known, would recommend him more to the public esteem than 
the united talents of an accomplished writer.'' The fact of 
his attaining great excellence in poetry, although the chief 
inlets to poetical ideas were closed up to him, and all the 
visible beauties of creation long passed away from before his 
physical eye, could hot but primarily attract the attention of 
his biographer, and of Dr. Johnson also. Mr. Spence thinks 
that all natural scenery must have been long blotted from his 
memory, and regards him as a prodigy : while Pr. Johnson 
supposes that all passages in his poetry which are descriptive 
of visible objects, ** are combinations of what he has remem- 
bered of the works of other writers whp could see." And 
Croker observes, that Johnson, no doubt, gives' the true solu- 
tion of Blacklock's power, which was memory, and not mir- 
ade / memory not of what he saw during the six years of his 
sight, but memory of .what was read to him ; and thus the 
difficulty of writing such poetr}' as he did write must have 
been much increased, and his success been more wonderful 
than his composition of sermons, and some other kinds of 
prose Worics. 

He possessed the virtue of contentedness in a remarkable 
degree ; but we may well conjecture that the loss of his eye- 
sight was a sorrow that must have pressed heavily upon his 

mind. In ond of his pieces of poetry, he says : 

I 

" From these intrasiTe thoaghts all pleasore flies, 
And leaves my .sonl benighted, like my eyes.*' 

And in another, entitled a Soliloquy, he makes this lament : 

" To me these fair vicissitades are lost, 
And grace and beauty blotted from my view ; 
The verdant vale, the mountains, woods, and streams ■ 
One horrid blank appear. The young-eyed Spring ; 
Efiiilgent Summer; Autumn deck'd in v^eaith,. 
To bless the toiling head ^ and Winter grand. 
With rapid storms, revolve in vain for me ; 
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Nor the bright sob, nor •U'^iiibradfflg arch 
Of heayen, bIuUI tUr theu wrttehfid arb§ behold. 
Wide o^er my prospect meful darkness breathes 
Her inauspioioQs vapor : in whose shada 
Fear, Crrief^ and Angiush, natives of h^r reign, 
In social sadness gloomy vigils keep : 
With ithem I walk, with them still doom'd to shard 
Etqrnal blackness, withoat hope of dawn," 

It is gratifyiBg-^to find thut in the oonne of thk very poem 
a gleam of Jight Beenu to break in upon his mind, especially 
in relation to his dread of arriving at a state of temporal des- 
titution ; and he expresses his confidence that th» care of 
Providence which has hitherto supported him, will support 
and CMufort him unto the end. Not only does he become 
satisfied with his condition, but recognizeA some very great 
blessings in it : and thus he feels that chastenings and cor- 
rections are rather proofs of the love of God toward him. 
He was truly thankful to the Loed and Samtlel : for, in a 
dedication of one of his books* to the Rev. Mr. Spence, he 
says : « It is to your kind patronage that I owe my intro- 
duction to the repubiio of letters, and to your benevolence^ 
in some measure, my persent comfortaUe circumstances f ' 
although he considered Dr. Stevenson of Edinburgh, a 
man of taste, as one of the first patrons of his education. 
There is also a memoir of him published in Anderson's Brit- 
ish Poets. 

It may be observed that usually blind men are cheerful, 
especially so as compared with the deaf, contrary to what 
might have been anticipated. The deaf seem Commonly 
to be the victims of -susfncion and miserable feeling, with 
distrust of their fellow-creatures. Lucas, in his Introdnctioii 
to the ** Inquiry after Happiness," speaks otherwise of his 
blindness : and how beatific are the alluoions of Milton to 
this calamity ! 

" It is not miseraUe to be blind/' said Milton, m reply to 
one of his cruel antagonists ; *<he only is miserable who can 
not acquiesce in his blindness with fortitude.'' His cheerful 
allustons to his calamity in the opening of the third book of 

* The seeond part of his " Paraolesis." 
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« Pa^dise Lost" must be weH known : though his eyes saw 
not/ it was in his mind that he prayed for light : 

" There plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of ti^ngs invisible to mortal sight." 

But most suUime and afiecting are those lines of our great 
efic poet which have been but lately diBcovered* "^ com^ 
meneing, ^ 

''lamoldandbUndl 
Men point at me as smitten by God's power; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind ; 
Yet am I not cast down," 

No, he acknowledges the gracious goodness of Grod : ' 

" On my bended knee 
r recognize Thy purpose clearly shown : 
My vision Thou hast dimm'd that I may see 
Thyself— Thyself alone." 

And the interior powers of his mind are increased : n 

'^ Visions come and go ; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
' 'rom angel lips I seem to hear the flow ^ 

Of soft and holy song." 

But another glorious example of cheerful submission under 
the calamity of total blindness was set by Lucas, an estima- 
ble diyine, whose writings have be^i cited in these pages. 
He 8ays : " Should I struggle to rescue myself from^ that 
contempt to ^ich this condition (wherein I inay seem lost 
to the world and myself) exposes me ; should I ambitiously 
afiect to have my name march in the train of those all 
(though not ail equally) great ones, Hooier, Appius^ Cn. 
Aufidius, DidymuB, Wsdkup, Pere Jean TAveu^e, &c., all 
of them eminent for their service and usefulness, as well as 
for their afflictions of the same kind with mine ; even this 
might seem almost a commendable infirmity ; for the last 

* Published in the recent Oxford edition of " Milton's Works." 
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thing a mind truly great and philoeophieal pats off, 19 the 
desire of glory. Hence Tacitus closes his divine character 
of Helvidius Priscus thus, < Erant quibus appetentior fame 
videretur, quando etiaia sapientibus cupido glorias novissima 
exaitur.' 

"I was almost induced to believe that this chastisemenst, 
which had removed me from the service of the altar, did at 
the same tiii\e discharge me from all duty owing to the public. 
But my good friend Mr. Lamb revived the dying sparks, of 
a decaying zeal, and restored me to a proper sense of my 
duty in this point : for whether by design, or by Providence 
governing chance, I know not (for he never seenled to address 
or design the discourse particul^ly to, me), he had ever and. 
anon in his mouth this excellent principle, That the life of ^ 
man is to be esteemed by its usefulness and servioeabler 
ness in the world. A sober reflection upon thia wrought me 
up to a resolution strong, enough to contemn all the difBicul- 
ties which the loss of my sight could represent to me in an 
enterprise of this nature. Thus you see on what principles 
I became engaged in this work:* I thought it my duty to 
set myself son^ie task, which might serve at once to divert 
my thoughts from a melancholy application ta my misfortune, 
and entertain my mind with such a rational employment as 
might render me most easy to myself, and most servicable to 
all the world. Being now abundantly convinced that I am 
not released frpm.the duty I oWe to that body of which I 
am still a membe^r, by being cut off from a great part of the 
pleasures and advantages of it : therefore like one that truly 
loves his country, when no way. else is left him, he fights 
for it on his stumps ; so will I, even in the remains of a 
broken body, vcxpress at least my affection for mankind, and 
breathe out*my last gasp in. their service." 

The Walkup mentioned in the above extract was an Irish 
prelate before the Befbrmation, of whom Wilson has given 
some account. 1 1)elieve he was blind from his birth ; if so, 
it is curious how he could be received into Holy Orders. 
Mr. Lamb was a dissenter, who at length came over heart 

* This \3 an extract from, the address "To the Reader j" prefixed 
to Lucas's "Inquiry after Happiness.'' 4th edition, in 1704. 
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and 6oul> upon conTietioa, to tlie cbarch. Lueas preached 
hiB funeral sermon. I suspect he is the same who is men- 
tioned by Bai^ter in his Life, and whom Baxter tried in Tain 
to settle in non-conformity. Lucas's resolatiori may be very 
cheering to many who are Sufiering from other afflictions 
than loss dF sight : cmd it is astonishing what some good 
individuals, who are hardly ever free from bodily pain, do 
accomplish in the sacred canie ef humanity and religion : 
they do " breathe out their last gasp in the service of man- 
kind" with true and undaunted heroism. 

Of Sterne he had a very poor o^Huion. A lady once ven- 
tured to ask him how he liked Yoriok*s sermons. ** I know 
nothing about them, madam,'* was his reply. But some 
time afterward, forgetting himsc^, he sevei^ely censured 
them, and the lady very t^lly retorted, <«I understood yon 
to say, sir, that ypu had never read them." *<No, madam, 
I did read them, but it was in a stage coach. I should 
never have deigned even to look at them had I been cU 
large:' ^ ^ 

Mr. Wickina records an opinion of the. same tendency. 
" I showed him," he says, " Sterne's Sermons." " Sir," said 
he, "do you ever read any others ?" " Yes, doctor, I read 
Sherkck, l^liotson, Beveridge, and others." "Ay, sir, there 
you drink the cup of salvation to the bottom ; here you huve 
merely the froth from the surface." 

Sterne's other writings he equally disliked. "Nothing 
odd, he said, "will do long. * Tristram Shandy' did not 
last." Another anecdote is most cfaaracteristio of Johnson's 
manner ; his rudeness, and subsequent apology. Miss Monck- 
ton (afterward Countess of Cork) insisted that scnne of Sterne's 
writings were very pathetic. Johnson bluntly denied it. " I 
am sure," said she, " they have affeeted me. "Why," said, 
Johnson, smiling and rolling himself about, " that is because, 
dearest, you're a dunce." When she some time afterward 
mentioned this to him, he said, with equal truth and polite- 
ness, " Madam, if I had thought so, I certainly ishould not 
have said it" 

Yet other eminent men thought well of Sterne* Of the 
celebrated father of Lord Chancellor Bathurs|, we have this 
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anecdote"* from Sterne's own hand. ** He oaitfe up to ine 
one dayj" he says, " as I was at the Prince of Wales's 
Court : ' I want to know you, Mr. Sterne, hut it is fit you 
should know also who it is that wishes that pleasure. You 
have heard^f an old Lord Bathnrst, of whom your Popes and 
Swifts have sun^ and spoken so much. I have lived my life 
with geniuses of that caste, hut have sarrilrdd them ; and 
despairing 'ever to find their equals, it is some years since I 
have cleared mf accounts and shut up my hooks, with 
thoughts of never opening them again. But you have 
kindled a desire in me of opening them once more hefore I 
die, which now I do : so go home and dine with me !' " 

Sterne in his sermons waa satirical on Methodists, Quak^^ 
ers, and Roman Cathohes. He speaks of the former as 
** illiterate mechanics, who, as a witty divine said of them, 
were much fitter to make a pulpit than to get into one, ahle 
90 to frame their nonsense to the nonsense of the times, as 
to heget an opinion in their followers, not only. that they 
prayed and jHreached hy in8piration,t hut that the most com- 
mon actions of their lives were set about in the Spirit of the 
Lord." t He goes on to say, that the opinions of the Meth- 
odists are hut a repubHcation, with some alterations, of the 
extravagant conceits of Quakers, which he regards as en- 
thusiastic^ "The truest definif ion," he writes, J " you can 
give of Popery is, that it is a system put together and con- 
trived to cerate upon men's weaknesses and passions, and 
thereby to pick their pockets, and leave them in a fit condi- 
tion for its arbitrary designs.'^ In hi» ne^t sermon he still 
furth^er attacks the Roman Catholics and Methodists, ohaig- 
ing the latter with more than papal uncharitabreness. 

* Lord Campbeirs Lives of the Chancellors, vol. v. p. 434, 
t The case of Norton v. Kelly, referred to in Lord Campbell's Life 
of Lord Northington, is a very remarkable one of religious imposture. 
The defendant, among other inducements, had written to. th^ plaintiff, 
a lady, " Your former pastor has, I hear, exeommtmicdted you; but put 
yourself in my congregation, whereindufells the fuUness of God." The 
invariable style of his Jetters was, " all is to be completed by love and 
union." Lord Northington, then Lord Henley^ concludes, "One of 
his coad;Selj with some ingenuity, tried to shelter bim under; the denom- 
ination of * an independent preacher? I have tried in this decree to 
spoil his independency /" — Lives of the Chancellors, vol. v. p. 191. 
X Vol. ii. Sermon 25. h Sermon 37. 
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•* Faith/' h» continues, << the distingaishing characteristic of 
a Christian, is defined by them, not as a rational assent of 
the understanding to truths which are established by indis- 
putable authority, but as a violent penruasicm of the mind, 
that they are instantaneously become the children of Grod ; 
that the whole score of their sins is for eyes blotted out, 
without the payment of one tear of repentance. Pleasing 
doctrine this to the fqars and passions 6f mankind ; proinising 
lair to gain proselytes of the Ticious- and impenitent ! " 

It may be feared that there is too much truth in this re- 
mark of Sterne's ; and perhaps it may not be unapplicable 
to some preachers in the Church of England. We do not 
desire that dissenters should bear the whole blame of ad- 
vancing false doctrine or light conceits. But, turning from 
these accusations, we shall find a good deal of sterling sense 
in Sterne's sermons ; and there is one on the Thirtieth Day 
of January (the anniversary of the martyrdom of King 
Charles the First), which would not have been displeasing, 
in its sentiments, at least, to Dr. Johnson himself. 

The notice of some inferior divines and writers may be 
passed by ; and we refrain also from entering on the contro- 
versy concerning Milton : Milton is in himself a giant, and 
the subject gigantic. Several of our leading divines are not 
named by Dr. Johnson in '"'Boswell's Life," but we can not 
argue from their omission that they were unknown to Dr. 
Johnson. It need only be stated, that the names do not ap- 
pear of Latimer, Ridley, Fuller, Andrewes, Mode, John 
Smith*" (of Cam1)ridge), Whitgifl, Jackson,t Chillingworth, 
Hall, Cosin« Cudworth, Scott,;^ StilUngfleet, Beveridge, Bull, 
Ken, Bingham, Waterland, &c., &c., with others who form 
the glory of the church in theological literature, and its re- 
doubtable bulwark against the assaults of Rome on the one 
hand, and dissent, as well as infidelity, on the other. 

* So highly eulogized by Alexander Knox. 

t Jones of Nayland speaks of Dr. Jackson's works as '^ a magazine 
of theological learning, every where penned with great elegance and dig- 
nity, so that his style is a pattern of perfection.' ' — Life ofBp, Home, p. 7 5. 

t Addison found out the virtues of Dr. John Scott, and describes his 
''Christian Life" as "one of the finest and most rational schemes of 
divinity that is written in our tongue, or in aiiy other." — Spectator^ 
No. 447, vol. vi, p. 194. 
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. CHAPTER Xm. 

LORD CHANOBLLOB THURLOW. 

Men ^f high rank simply, gain honor to themselvea by 
their notice of others^ who are eminent in the walks of liter- 
ature, whereas those who are celebrated both for rank and 
learning have less temptalion to seek fame in this'ivay ; and, 
especially, the lasting fame of Lord Chancellors mnst mainly 
depend on the soundness of their legal decisions, and the 
part they may bear in the politics of the times in which 
they live. It is thus the more gratifying to find with what 
high regard Lord Chancellor Thurlow contemplated the 
literary exertions of Dr. Johnson, and sought, in an hour of 
apparent need, to meet his wishes, at the request of friends. 
It must be remembered, too, that Johnson originally derived 
his pension from George the Third through the Marquis of 
Bute, to whom it was at first suggested hy Lord Thurlew^s 
rival, Mr. Wedderburn, afterward Earl of Loughborough. 
Thurlow, however might well be in good humor at this 
time ; for, / but the year before. Lord Loughborough, who 
had been appointed First Commissioner wheii the Greats 
Seal was put in Commission during the Coalition Ministry,* 
had been obliged, much to his chagrin^ to deliver it up to 
his bitter and reckless' opponent. 

Boswell observed rightly, when he addressed Lord Thurlow 
<'as well assured of his lordship^s, regard ibr Dr. Johnson;" 
for his lordship, in answer, speaks highly of Johnson's merit, 
and the reflecticm it would be on all if such a man should 
perish for want of the means to take care of his health ; and 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds his lordship writes of the pleasure 
he felt in contributing to the health ^nd comfort of a man, 
"whom," he says, "I venerate sincerely and highly for every 
part, without exception, of his exalted character." Johnson, in. 
* Fox and Lord NortlT, Under the Dake of Portlaad, 1789. 
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turn, asBerted that he was proud to own his oliligations to 
"such a mind ; ** and concluded his letter to his lordship, say- 
ing, '* I hav& receive a benefit whiph only men, like you are 
able to bestow. I shall now live, mihi earioTt with a higher 
opinion of my own merit.*' 

More than a year before, he had said, ''Depend upon it, 
sit^ it is when you come close to a man in conversation that 
you discover what his real abilities are : to make a speech in 
a public assembly is a knack. Now I hoiior Thurlow, sir : 
Thurlow is a fine fellow : He fairly puts his mind to yours." 

And bo& of these great men resembled each othet in some 
respects ; the want of religion in one, and the posdession of it 
in the other, constituting a marked difierence. Both were 
rebeUious, in college days, agamst the respective authorities; 
both were thorough clubbists ; and Thurlow, as Ijord Camp- 
bell remarks, <*like his contemporary, Dr. Johnson, took:great 
pains in gladiatorial discussion,'' and both were acknowledged 
to be /'lions"* in their chosen and distinguished paths of 
life. Of Thurlow,> too, it is recorded, as well as it nas been 
of Johnson,, that ** however rough he might be with men, he 

* ''An okl, free-speakiQg compaiiioa of his (Thorlow's), well known 
at Linooln's-inn, . wouid say, ' I met the great Law Lion this morniiig, 
going to Westminster, and bowed to him j but he was so busy reading 
in. his coach what his provider had supplied him with, that he took no 
notice of me.^ '* "3o fiercely did he spring on a luckless counsel or 
solicitor, that he generally went by the name of the * Tiger ; * and some- 
times they WQuld, oa( of compUment, o&ll him the ' Lion,^ adding, that 
Hargrave was his provider. This was the learned editor of Coke upon 
Littleton." — Lord CampbelVi Live$ of the Chancellors^ vol. v. p. 633, 
522. 

In no part of Johnson's life and habits could he, by any conceit, be 
denominated " Tiger." No ; he was the Teritable " Lion " all through 
his career, and in the generous and sublime tenor of his arcluous life 
surpasses Thurlow. 

On fighting a duel, Thurlow is described as standing up to his adver- 
sary like an elephant. His physical courage, like Johnson's, was great ; 
but the latter could not explain "the irationality of dueling." 

The excellent William Wilberforce has this entry in his Diary : '' At 
the levee, and then dined at Pitt's — sort of cabinet dinner — was often 
thinking that pompous Thurlow, and elegant Carmarthen, would soon 
appear in the same row with the poor fellow who waited behind their 
chairs." — Life of Wilberforce^ by hit Sons. 
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waft the politest penon in tbe world to ladies." And the 
billowing ^^oidfl spoken by a kinflman of Lord Thorlow, might 
be justly applied to Johnson ; and, indeed, are almost the 
counterpart of what he did say of himself: '*He could assume 
the sternest character, if necessary, or the sweetest smile I 
ever beheld. This stern exterior was, I have often thought, 
put on to cover the most kind and feeling heart : -and his real 
nature was but little known, but to those who had the happi- 
ness of living in hiff ^ciety.'' There was something so terri- 
ble in Thurlow's look and voice («s described by liovd Camp- 
bell), and he spoke with so much emphasis his pointed severi- 
ties, that often his object was gained without real aigument ; 
yet, Dr. Johnson was his. superior, if we may trust a con- 
temporary, in efieotiveness. Craddock, who knew both inti- 
mately, says, *' I was always more afraid of Johnson than of 
Thurlow : for though the latter was sometimes very rough 
and course, y^t the decisive stroke of the former left a mortal 
wound behind it." Many, indeed, quailed before both these 
great conversationists : and Home Tooke, one of the best 
talkers of his time, was quite overawed by Thurlow's look and 
tone pf voice alone : he was (it niay be' said to theological 
readers) the Atterbary lk>th of law courts and of society. 
Lord Thurlow, in commcm with Johnson, dared to let his. 
poverty, or the lowness of his parentage, be known. He had 
a just contempt. Lord Campbell tells us, for the vanity of 
new men pretending that they are of ancient blood ; and 
some one, attempting to flatter him by trying to make out 
that he was descended from Thurloe, Cromwell's secretary, 
who was a Suffolk man, " Sir," said he, ** there were two 
Thurlows in that part of the country, who flourished about the 
same time : Thurloe the secretary, and Thurlow the carrier. 
I am descended from the last." Yet,"whea in the House of 
Lords he was reproached with his plebeian extraiction, by the 
Duke. of Grrafton, how nobly, after stating the dignities to 
which he had» by his own exertions, arrived, he Said, " Nay, 
even in that character alone, in which the noble djake would 
think it an affront to be considered-— «s a man-^I am at this 
moment as respectable — I beg leave to add, I am at this 
moment as much respected-^as the proudest peer I now look 
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down uppn.*' And we are infonned that he was ever more 
cautioua of speaking ofienuYely among inferiors than among 
the great.* 

Lord Thurlow never wrote a hook, not even a pamphlet , 
hat he seems to ha^ve heen fond of literary society. After 
his entire ejection from office, he consoled his mind with 
classical literature, and a TtMracious reading of novels ; and, 
in one instance; so interested was he in the plot, that he 
dispatched his groom from Dal wioh to London, after ten 
o'clock at night, for the concluding volume, that he might 
know the &te pf the heroine before trying to go to sleep. 
Other great politicianB and lawyerr, such as Fox and Sir 
James Macintosh, have found time to peruse nearly all this 
species of the lighter literature of their day : a kind of read- 
ing which is, in some degree, now superseded by the enUn;ged 
newi^pers. He admired and venerated Dr. Johnson, and 
befriended. Crabbe : but, to his shame, overlooked the poet 
Cowper, who, to the last, afieotionately adored him. Per- 
haps the poet's lines against the iniquitous slave-trade, a 
matter on which Thurlow spoke strongly, prevented the 
patronage of the L6rd Chancellor : and we knpw that his 
lordship also distiked, what he styles, " your pious heroes." 
He might have tolerated Johnson's religious/ views, but those 
of Cowper would have been to him, we may fear, mere cant 
and verbiage. Thurlow was not a religious man ; probably 
he was a skeptic : and in his disappointed old age he missed 
the consolations of religion, together with all the fortitude 
and resignation of character that it insjpires. The difierence 
of disposition with which Lord Hardwicke bore the loss of 
the highest judicial office, and his anxious concern only for 
the good of his country, place him in amiable contrast with 
Thurlow ; although the former seems not to have cultivated 
either religion or classical literature, and certainly to have 
behaved in an inconsiderate, if not heartless manner, toward 
Thomson the poet, who, like himself^ was a Whig in politics, 
and who wrote nothing, as in the case of Cowper, which 
could have been offensive to his opinions. Lord Hardwicke 
was a better lawyer, and a milder and more consistent man 
* Campbell, p. 661. 
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than Thurlow, throughout his career; hut he ft^oriied or 
neglected literary men,* and they have, in consequence, not 

* NqI thu» was it with toothet ennobled lawyer. Lord .Campbell,^ 
in his '* Lives of the Chief Justices of England,." says of Murray (after- 
ward Lord Mansfield), "The new Solicitor General and M,P found a 
mortifying difficulty in keeping up the intercourse he wished with his 
literary associates. : and Pope, when publishing a new edition of the 
'^ Dunciad," introduced him; (although with respect and tenderness), 
among those who, from their classical attainments and their genius, 
might have gained high intellectual distinction^ but who had nmk into 
lawyers and politicians.^* 

Lord Mansfield was a wonderful man, bat he coqld Qot contend with 
Lord Chatham, who to fiery genius joined great eloquence, and signal 
moral and physical courage. Pope presented Murray with a miniature 
portrait of Betterton the celebrated actor, painted by himself. It is to 
be feared this invaluable relic of Pope's art in painting was <iestroyed 
when Lord Mansfield's house was set fire to by the rioters in 1780; 

Bishop Witrburtop observed, "Mr. Pope had aU the warmth of 
afiection for this great lawyer, and indeed no man evev more deserved 
to hav6 a poet for his friend," &c. Pope, Murray^ Bolingbroke^ and 
Warburton, on one occasion dined together jn' tincoln's Inn Fields 
(Murray's residence), and *' O for a Boswell," exiclaims Lord Campbell, 
" to. have given, us their qonvecsation V^ 

Hannah More tells a good anecdote of Pitt*. V^ In the ipidst of all 
these cares and distractions^'' ^he says, "a friend of mine called on Pitt 
the other night. He found him alone, gay and cheerful, his mind 
tot^ly disengaged from the scenes in which he had passed the day. He 
was reading MiHpn aloud with great emphasis, and he said his mind 
was so totally engaged in Paradise, that he had forgotten there were any: 
people in the world but Mam and Eve!^"* 

Hannah More subjoins, "This seems a trifle, but it is an indication 
of a great mind, so entirely to discharge itself of such a load of care, 
and to find pleasure in so innocent and sublime an amusement.'' 
Memoirs of Hannah More, wol. u.. p, IA2. 

Shall it be said of the immortal William Pitt, what we have vnritten 
of Edmund Burke and George Canning in the fourteenth page of this 
book? 

This anecdote is told of one, not of the same calibre as Pitt 

There is a monumenl;al inscription beneath the statue of Pitt in 
Gnildhall, vmtten by Canning. It closes aftei: this manner, 
' " Though Prime Minister during twenty years, 
He died poor." 
It is said the inscription was submitted to a Cominittee in the city of 
London for their approval. The Committee of co^e highly approved 
of it, but one of then) modestly begged leave to suggest that instead of 
the words " He died poor," it might be -better to substitute the words, 
" He died \ik indigent cireamstan(»es !" 
K 
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remembered him ; and the legal, as well as the u^litary hero, 
will not descend in universal fame to po^tei^ty without the 
aid of the poet. Out of a thousand men who now know the 
name, and reverence the mind of Dr. Johnson, not ten may 
be acquainted with the name or talent of Lord Hardwicke, 
and we may well suppose, that those who a^e Acquainted 
with Lord Hardwicke a name, know that of Johnson also ; 
while the vast number to whom Johnson s name is a familiar 
word, absolutely have never heard the name of Hard,wicke. 
Hear Lord Campbell :* " With alt his titles, and all his 
wealth, how poor is his fame in con^iarison of that of hia 
contemporary, Samuel Johsnon, whom he would not have 
received at his Sunday evening parties in Powis House, or 
invited to hear his state stories at Wimpole's I" And with 
what nobleness of disposition, mapifesting that he possesses 
** a soul above buttons,'' does Campbell add : ** A man desir- 
ous of solid fame would rather have writtenL the * Rambler,* 
the 'Vanity of Human Wishes,* * Rass^las/ qx the * Lives of 
the Fo^ts,' than have dehvered all Lord Hardwicke'f speeches 
in Parliament, and all his jud<!(ments in the Court of Chan- 
cery, although the author had V^n. sometimes obliged to pass 
the night on the ashes of a glass-house, and at last thought 
himself passing rich with his X300 pension, while the peer 
lived in splendor^ a|id died worth a million." And he 
further adds in a note, " Hardwicke is to Johnson as the 
most interesting Life that could b^ written of Lord Hard- 
wicl^e is to BoswqU's / Life of Johnspqi :' the proportion of a 
,farthing candle to the meridian sun." With how peculiar a 
grace and worth do such sentences proceed from the pen of a 
6ian of Lord Campbell's eminent knowledge and practice of 
law ! though it is from eminent men that we look for noble- 
minded language ; and they are the more vs^luable, inasmuch 
il-te was not led away by a blind or bitted admiration t 
of the giant in Uterature. No one can read Lord Campbell's 

'f * Vol. y. p. 167, I*i& of Lprd Hardwicke. 

|,, t As where he prefers the pithy conclusion of a memorable speech 
of Lord Hardwicke^s, aaT given in Arohbish(^ Seeker's manuscript 
notes, to the more, lengthsmd paraphrastic raadaring of Dr. Johnson. 
See p. 88. 
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<^ LiTMof tiud Chanoelkm" witiumt pfoOictiatg ma immGortality 
to his own name, not only u accrning from tbe fame of tlie 
lUuftripus penonagw deioribed^ but mare from the full and 
intet esting detaik giytn after great research, and the genenma 
as well as jiist remarks, whick acoompaay their historM ; 
truly afibxdiog ta the iitteUigent of each BuecessKve generation 
a book not only of instzuction and learned information, but 
also^f exceedii^ entectainmeBt and delight. Fox thought 
that no man oonld 6e ao yrm as Thnrbw kakedp and neither 
can we imagine the geaenitioa to come that would be^ or. 
look,: too wise to relish these Tolnines of biogra^y. Still 
Johnson, single-handed, will snrer attract more of the att^- 
tioa of posterity than any one of the Chaneellors^ or probably 
than all of them put together; yet he, evto in his hey-day 
of &me, could not help for a moment wishing that he had 
been a '<law lord." H«d he been one, he woidd hare been* 
distinguished indeed, if we only fonn a judgment from the 
oases he drew up for Mr. Boswell ; and we may say, with 
gieiit degree of oertaioty, that he would ha^«r attained that 
eipinenee which would ha^e placed him m the fortunate 
category of having had Campbell as his biographer. From 
the period of thia pattern of all judicial excellence, entire 
freedoiia from conruptioa and bribery has been continued. 
Lord Campbell says, *' Spotless purity, not only an iibsence 
from bribery and corruption* but freedom from undue influ- 
ence, and an earnest desire to do justice^ may at that time, 
and ever afterward^ be considered as belonging to all English 
judges." This i^^as not the case before. 

Old Hugh Latimer, the ever honest and fearless bishop, 
mercilessly attacked the proud and yenal judges of his time.* 

* During the same reign (Edward the Sixth), that celebrated clergy- 
man, Bernard Gilpin, preaches against the same cormptions, in the 
same pUin.and oncomprising mcumer as Hugh' Latimer, as we learn 
from his notable sermon preached before the king, on the first Sunday 
after the Epiphany, 1552, from the text of Luke ii. 41^50. It required 
true moral courage in both of them to preach, as they so firmly did, 
against the overwhelming corruption and carelessness that prevailed 
among all classes of nobility, of judges, magistrates, and ministers, in 
those times ; and the anecdote of the Bishop of Worcester, in regard 
to his befriending the cause of the poor man, must be well knawQ, 
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He CQQld not abide tkeir velvet coats and Qpekips, but be* 
Booght the Lord Protector kioiflelf to hear causes. " View 
your judges," he says in his second Sermon, ** and hear poor 
men's causes. And you, proud judges, hearken what God 
saith in his holy book. * Hear ye the poor/ saith he, * as 
well as^ the rich.* Mark that saying, thou proud judge ! 
Hell will be fuH of such judges, if they repent not and 
amend." In his third Sermon, he tells the story of -Camby- 
ses, who avenged a*^poor widow by ordering the judge to be 
flayed, and his skin to be laid on the chair of judgment, that 
all judges afterward should sit on the same dtin. '* Surely 
it was a goodly sign," says Latimer, *' the sign of the judge's 
skin. I pray God we may once see the sign of the skin in 
England." In his fifth Sermon, he again lashes them. 
<*If a judge," he' says, "should ask me the way to hell, I 
would show him this way ; first by covetousness, then bribes, 
then perverting of judgment : but there lacks a fi)urth 
thing," he continues, ** to make up the mess, which, so Grod 
help me, if I were judge, should be a Tybum tippet. Were 
it the judge of the King's Bench, my Lord Chief Justice of 
England, yea, were it my Lord Chancellor himself, to Tyburn 
with him" Happily, in no modem instance have Latimer's 
coarse words been needed ; botb Hardwicke and Thurlow 
were honest as the day, as regards such charges ; but, me- 
thinks, more than to these, Johnson's own lines would have 
applied to himself, had he ever become a retiring chancellor, 

'" Calm conscience then his fonner life sorvey'd, 
And recollected toil^ endear'd.the shade, 
'Till Nature called him to the general doom, 
. And virtue's sorrow dignified his tomb." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OPINIONS ON DISSENT AND DISSENTBRS. 

Dk. Johnson, it must be remembered, lived during a 
period, when dissent, ip. great degree, waff rather a cdmmene^ 
ing than aa. established institution : perhaps it is more cor- 
rect to say, that it was a revival of an old error : great 
lethargy had crept into the dissent that already existed, as 
well as into the sanctuaries of the church ; and religion gen- 
erally, as with the MedisBval church, was to all appearance 
in a state of suspended animation. There was need, then, 
that a spirit should, go forth, and lift up a great cry, ay, bet- 
ter to utter very screams over tl^e seeming corpse, than to 
leave it alone to the gaze of an exulting and scoffing nation". 
Hence, perhaps more within than without the chusch, a loud 
shout of awakening frpm slumber arose ; theV^nns, Romaines, 
Topladys, fierridges, Walkers, Herveys, Madans, Newtons, 
&c., breathed the breath of life into the dry bones on one 
side of doctrinal excitement, with the external help of Whit- 
field, Doddridge, Ingham, Harris, Cennick, Rowland Hill, 
&c., all Calvinists to the backbone, whom Lady Huntingdon 
so largely favored, and Horace Walpole elegantly caricatured ; 
while, still in the church, Wesley, Fletcher of Madeley, and 
their followers took the field, and with more zeal than 
judgment, preached to the multitudes of the nation, with 
extreme energy what they conceived to be the vital doctrixles 
of the blessed Gospel ; and from the exertions of all these, 
churcl|Liaen and dissenters arose, stood upon their feet, an 
exceeding great and imposing army. . 

Stilly this was a convulsive coming to life of the corpse — 
it was a galvanic resuscitation^ — ^inwardly with all. the agony 
of returning sensation to , a drowned man, and outwardly 
with all the grimace and tortuous writhing which would at- 
tend on the reviving work within. No wonder, then, that 
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much occurred which-would tend to horrify and scare Bober 
and pious 'Christians : for inany would say, Let us retire 
awhile and not gaze upon these dreadful cont(Nrtions of the 
countenance^ and i;hese awful striigglings. of the hody with 
its xeturning inner life; let ub wait until hesdth be restored, 
the face ^calm and rational, the body sound and standi]^ 
erect in perfect strength ; for, while a process is required of 
which we stand in no need, let the proper physicians and at- 
tendants gather round, but let not us, who can do no good, 
go and indulge a morbid curiosity, and which ultimately 
might, in the common sympathy of our uncertain nature, 
efiect iiarm within our own minds and souls, by seducing lis 
fiton^ soberness and settledness into eccentricity and discon- 
tentednesB. For in these days, it must be borne in mind, 
there were very many real Christian hearts beating in the 
church with all the faith, hope, and charity, of which Chris- 
tian men are capable : and to these, the new doings, and 
the new processes of alarming, and arousing the dead and 
slumbering ones, seemed to partake of much of the hideoU9 
and the herrible. It was >ehat Mrs. Radcliffe and her crew 
were to the ooramon world of readers, not only alluring them 
from the perusal of wholesome and rational literature, but 
rendering thepi fearful of their own selves and of all other 
people: afiraid to walk out by day, or sit in the house by 
night ; and when the dread hour of midnight arrived, and 
the clock struck one, oh what fearfulness and trembling, 
what apparitions, hollow groans, aikl shrieks of subterraneous 
victinui, at once agonizing and appalling \ and rendering the 
poor creatures incapable of the exercise of the^truly heroic and 
milder virtues of ibrtitude, resignation and discretion. 

Now Dr. Johnson was one of the soberly religious minds 
of the age. - He looked upon the church as a loyal establish- 
ment) guiding the solid and prudential convictions of man- 
kind for the present existenee, and assuredly teaching that 
line of doctrine; and exhorting to that kind of disposition, 
which must certainly be adapted for the heavenly and eter- 
nal life. H6 could not abide the carnal excitements and 
Mcentricities of men ; and instead of standing in a street, or 
on a common, to list to the fire and eloquence of a Whit- 
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field, h^ i^ould hare said with David, iti his oWn resolute 
^ und self-humbling way, " But as f&r me, I will come into 
Thine house, even upon the multitude of Thy mercy : and 
in Thy fear will I worship toward Thy holy temple." 

fiut while all this amazing and confounding work wus 
going on in English districts, Dr. Johnson had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing a m6re sober and decent settlement of dis- 
sent in Presbyterian Scotland ; for even Adam Clarke had 
not yet set foot oh the Shetland Isles. We can collect, then 
Df. Johnson's opinion of two kinds of religious teaching, 
Presbyterianism and Methodism, ifiore to be treated of now 
than the evangelical resurrection, or as he might have term- 
ed it Insurrection, Within the pale of the church ; and while 
we know that he, as a devout Christian, Would have wished 
to have seen one church and one faith existing, and to have 
witnessed all men alive to the solemn requirements and re- 
alities of these, as bearing on that practical godliness which 
has the promise of the life that how is, as well as of that 
which is to come, we shall at the same time see the manner 
of his temper. toward the existing contrarieties, and the senti- 
ments that proceeded, often abruptly, from his mighty intel- 
lect : a temper and intellect that could not suppress an opin- 
ion from false motives ; that could not keep back the warn- 
ing words of charity, through fear of the bugbear accusatioh 
of intolerance or bigotry. I^o, he must cherish a strong 
thought ; he must have a decided side ; he must hold the 
truth, and give a# cause. His illustrious frieiid Burke has 
said well, and the comment of an earnest divine* may also 
be given, " That those persons should tolerate all opinions 
who think none to be pf estimatibii, is a matter of small 
merit. Equal neglect is liot impartial kindness. , The spe- 
cies of benevolence which lirises frdni contempt, is not true 

^ * Hngfa Jfunes Rose, who oontinnes on Indifierence,~ "Where that 
flonrishes and abounds, nothing else will ; for it dries up every sonroe 
of fertility, the gushing spring of human affections, the geiitle dew of 
grace from heaven. There will be no love : no love of man, no love 
of God . . . : no gratitude for -deliverance, no love of the deliverer, no 
. xeal for his honor, no 4e9ire,- and no readiness, to aot^ or to suffer for 
it, or for the good of man.^' Sermon 6, prMched before the University 
of Cambridge. 
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charity," " What, then," observes Hose, "is. its true name? 
It is, simply, indifference ; and from indifierence cometh no 
good thing I Come any thing but that ! Come the wild 
dreams of superstition ; come the savage excesses of the en- 
thuaast ; come the stern rigors of the fanatic ; which, with 
all their evils, still leave the heart something to love and rev- 
erence, still leave it unabated trust in good and ithe Author 
of good ; but come not withering, palsying hand of * indiffer- 
ence' upon the Christian's heart !" Dr. Johnson's profounds 
ness/of investigation, and the active, constraining principles 
of religion ever moving his heart and influencing his conduct, 
give a loud lie to any charge of indifference ; and very often 
it may be, that the very warmth and intenseness of a man's 
feelings oq the question of all questions, lays him open to an 
accusation of bigotry and intolerance from the more superficial 
and less considerate minds of the -period in which he showed 
his strong attachment to a righteous and all-important cause* 

The first great question to be settled, is that of toleration, 
or religious Uberty. Too often this matter is rather decided 
by numbers and force, than by right and peace. Dissentients 
increase, and privileges which were denied to them when 
they were few, mnst now be granted. But, without paying 
deference to the few or the many, the question is, on which 
side does the right lie? for the multitude is usually tyranni- 
cal, and therefore the 'protection of the few is oflen, and al- 
ways should be in oases of persecution, the aim and act of 
the law in every country possessing a free constitution. 

Dr. Johnson held, that every society has a right, through 
its agent, the magisti;ate, to preserve public peace and order, 
and therefore to prevent the propagation of opinions which 
have a dangerous tendency. The magistrate might be theo- 
logically or morally wrong in . prohibiting the extension of 
certain opinions, but he would be politically right. Peace, 
order, and the conformity to the roles of society, are the 
first things to be oared for. Dr. Mayo said, *« I am of dpinion, 
sir, that every man is entitled to Hberty of conscience in re- 
ligion ; and that the magistrate can not restrain that right." 

Johnson answered, " Sir, I agree with you. Every man 
has a right to liberty of conscience, and With that the magi&- 
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iTB,\e can not interfere.* People confound liberty <tf thinking 
with liberty of talking, nay, with liberty of preaching. Every 
man has a physical right to think as he pleases, for it can not 
be discovered hpw he thinfts. He has not a moral right, for 
he ought to inform himself, and. think justly. But, sir, no 
member of a society has a right to teach any doctrine con- 
trary to what the society holds to be true." 

If he does so te^ch, he also held, whether he be individ- 
ually right or wrong, he may be punished. 

Jn the above definition of liberty of conscience, Dr. John- 
son appears too confined. True, a man may think what he 
likes, because no man can tell what another man's thoughts 
are, but.it is liberty to expression of thought that is contended 
for. At the^ame time, we can very plainly see, that no 
man should be permitted ** to t^ach any doctrine contrary to 
"^hat the society holds to be true.'' No, a man could. not 
conscientiously do so ; he must, of necessity, go out of the so- 
ciety ; but will the society, or any other party, have a right to 
persecute him after he is gone out ? Thus the finit Christians 
came out from among the Jews, and the Protestants firoin among 
the Roman Catholics : for the same persons could not teach 
Christianity and remain as Jews, or propagate the tenets of 
Protestantism and hold with the Roman Catholic Church. 

Dx. Mayo, however, was perplexed, and replied to Df . 
Johnson, « Then, sixy we are to remain always in errcyr, and 
truth never can prevail ; and the magistrate was right in 
persecuting the first Christians.!' 

^ Lord Mansfield said (and his speech was heartily approved of by 
Lord Camden), *^ Consoienoe, my lords, is not controllable by human 
laws, noi( amen&ble to human tribunals. Perseoation, or attempts to 
force Qpnscience, will never produce conviction, and can only be calcu-. 
lated to make hypocrites or martyrs." — Lord CampbeWs Lives of the 
Chancellorsy vol. v. ^. 238. ' 

Acasto (Otwayls Ch'phan, gives idle rules to his family for their con- 
duct in life^ calculated to produce misflknthropy, rendering them odious : * 

" If you have religion, keep it to yourselves : 
Atheists will eli^ make use of toleration^ 
. And laugh you out on't." 

Tet, we m^y ask with satisfetction, Are there not fewer atheists now 
than in the time of Charles the Secon4 ? 

K* 
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Johnson aiidwered, « Sir« the oaly method by #hieh relig- 
ious truth ean be establfsfaed i» by mftrtyrdom. The magis- 
trate has a r^iltt to enforce what he thutks, and he '^ho is 
eonsciottft of the truth has a right to sufier, I am afraid 
there is no way of aaoertaining' the truth but by perseeution 
on the one hand, and enduring it on the other. *^ 

This is perfectly true in regard to the state of the ciril law 
in most countries, and also ia relation to our oHvn country 
during Dr. Johnson's time;, bat sorely new there is no ciyil 
persecution so long as the ieelinga and privilegeff of society 
are not outraged, there is per^t toleration for Jews, Unita- 
rians, Roman CathoH^, Swedenborgians, Moimomsts, &c., or 
any other sect that may arise ; onfy there may be a speciet^ 
of private and domestic persecution ot rrntation which no 
ciril law can reach or prevent. The test of martyrdom is 
oirer jss regards resistance to, or nop-eom]^ance wtth the 
authorities of the eountry. ^ 

Dr. Johnson proceeded to define the gradation <if thinking, 
preaching, and action. At last a gentleman wished to ,know, 
Whether there was not a material drfferencie asr to toleration 
of opinions which lead to action, and opinions: merely speeu- 
lative ? For instance, would it be wron^ in the magistrate 
to tolerate those who preach against the doctisnes of the 
Trinity ? The doctor was at first ofiended by tie intniduc- 
tion of such a subject in a mixed society, but afletward re- 
plied, " Why theui sir, I think that permitting men to plreach 
any opinion contrary to the doctrine of the Established' Church, 
tencUr in a certain dagree^ to lesseathe authority of the chuich, 
aad^ eQnB6qjiien%, to lessea the iafiueooe ^f religion^ " ** It 
may be eensideved," said the gentleoNHii <' whether it wouU 
not be politic to tolerate in such a case.** Johnsow^. — " Sir, 
we have been talking of right ; this ia another question. . I 
thiak it knot poliitio to tolesate in s^oikk a case." 

Yet, if it be pn>>vied that men bava a tigkt to hold and to 
express difiereat leligKKUi opiaioas^ no saattar ^at the relig- 
ious opinions be, it muat be right tMy tolerate the holding and 
expression of those opinions. OUr Lord and His apostles 
never oompeited any one to bi^eve what He or they ad- 
vanced : all was invitation, beseeching, persuasion. 
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St. Paul speaks of those whose mouthi must be stopped 
(Titus i. 1 1), thAt is, they must be confuted by sound argu- 
ments ; and if they were afterward to be silenced by episco- 
pal authority, we may be sure that the apostle never meant 
tliat compulsion, in the absence of eai^nest p^rsnasion, should be 
resorted to. He also delivered over Hymena^us and Alexander 
nnte Satan on account of thefr fetl^to doctrine, or apostasj^ ; 
these weri men who spoke evil (pXii<J<fnjfMv^ 1 Tim. i. 20), 
of the truth, and therefcrie coald not, of course, be regarded 
as membeni of a cotnmntuty that held the truth-, i.e., the 
relijgioh of Christ. Such men could not, at thisJ time, either 
in con^ience or in reason, be membefs of the Christian 
church". 

But no oh^regarded the freedom of the will more thatt our 
blessed Lord : Ye toiU not eorrie unto 7*«, was his pathetic 
lanieritatiott. yfe . can well understand that <tif!ferences of 
•pinion miist not only i^^eafcen a Church, of iwiA a sect, bttt 
also, act, itt a great degree, to the detriment of religion, es- 
pecially whbre th6^^ differences are riot mana:ged with temper : 
but still, linity of opinion' should be Voluntat^ to be of any 
avail, and' tiv^ system of coit^pttlsroil uisM fbt agreera^eht, 
would b^ piWutetive of far worse e^ils ihari th6 jpermissioh 
of contrariety of creed could bring about :* ind^JSKl, but for the 

* When Dr. Courayer, a Roman Catholic clergyman, remarlcable 
for his ihoderatibn, charity, and temper concerning religious affairs, fled 
to: England after giving offense, by his publications; to the Cardinal' J)q 
Noailles, he observed to Arehbishop Wake, that Englaiid "was a bad 
ooQDtry for a religiotxs man' to reside in, beoaiise of the unhappy diflfcr- 
Aces in religion, by which mutual charity is destroyed f^.apd the liber- 
ty which many tsike of speaking against the doctrines ojf Christianity, 
iind corrupting the ihindis of th^ people." — Bo%oyW, p: 84. 

Courayer^s \^brk On the Validity of the Ordinatiohs of the English 
(Itiviiigtoa«), is pretty weB kilown. He sa3rs in his Pre&ce, '^ The 
^ing in question is no less than to know whether the Church of En- 
gland, formerly so illustrious, and even now so respectable, for the en- 
lightenment of her prelates and the ernditioh of her clergy, is w-Uhout 
» succession^ 'without a hierarchy, and Without a ministry." He also 
says^^^ Having always found in the groster part of the members of the 
Chttrch of Edgland great understanding, and a very extensive knowledge 
of ecclesiastical antiquity, &c., i reckon it my duty to do them the just- 
ice they deserve, and to opeft a way to peace, which our posterity will 
perhaps follow' with more success." 
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allowance of seceBsioa from a church, it would be probable 
that the iofiincerity, lukewarmness, or impatieoce of restraint 
long pent up and increafiing, would at laat bunt forth, and in 
its very fury destroy the church itself. 

At another time, when giving his usual opinion, that the 
state has a right to regulate the religion of the people, who 
are the children of the state, he allowed, after looking to 
other states than our own, and alluding to a Brahmin in par- 
ticular, that he had got no further than this, << Every man 
has a right to utter .what he thinks truth, and every other 
man has a right to knock him down for it. Martyrdom is 
the test." 

And in support of his distinction between liberty of con- 
science and liberty of teaching, he said, " Consider, sir, if you 
haVe children whom you wish to educate in the principles of 
the Church of England, and there opmes a Quaker who tries 
fq^ pervert them to his principles, you would drive away the 
Quaker. You would not trust to the predomination of right 
which you believe is in your opinions ; you will keep wrong 
out of their heads. Now the vulgar are the children of the 
state. If any one attempts to t^ach them doctrines contrary 
'\o what the state approves, the magistrate may, and ought 
to: restrain him." 

As far as regards England this matter need not be debated, 
fi>r the state allows its children to be taught as they please. 
The state does not wish to drive away the Quaker, or any 
other r^gionist. But, were it otherwise, we must bear in 
mind that there is little analogy in fact between chUdten of 
a family, and children of the state. The one is young and 
unknowing : the other adult, and, for the most part, educated. 
A parent would probably leave the choice of religion open to 
his adult sons, and at all events, he would feel that it would 
be most undesirable to enforce it. A man may very well 
say, I wish to see toleration of all opinions among mankind 
at large, although I do not like to practice it in my ow^ 
young family circle : I know well enough that the matured 
mind must be left to cherish its own sincere convictions, but 
at the same time I shall endeavor to train up my young 
children in those doctrines which my own conscientious con- 
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victionB assure. jn6 are. right. May not this be said with 
reason and consistency? For while he claims a coarse <)f 
action for himself, he grants to others the z%ht to pursue 
their cburse ; neither yielding one Atom of what eael^ believes 
to be the truth. 

Mr. Seward asked, *^ Would you restrain private converr 
sation, sir ?" . 

JoHNSON.if— << Why, sir, it is difficult to say wher^ private 
conversation begins, and where it ends, If w& three should 
discuss even the great question concerning the existence of a 
Supreme Being by ourselves, we should not be restrained, for 
that would be to put an end to all im^Hnovement. But if we 
should discuss it in th^ presence of ten boarding-schbol girls, 
and as many boys, I think the magistrate would do well to 
put us in the stocks, to finish the/debate there." 

Most certainly: but see here, oa his own showing, the 
distinction between children in tljie domestic sense, and the 
children of th& state !* He himself a child of the state. 
>^ Bos well mentioned his having heard an eminent physician, 
who was himself a Christian, argue in favor of universal 
toleration, and maintain that no man could be hurt by another 
man's diiSering from hxjpa, in opinion. 

Johnson " Sir, you are to a certain degree hurt by know- 
ing that even one man does not believe.*' 

Such was his kindness. . 

On the whol^, we ^ee that Dr. Johnson granted liberty of 
conscience, hut not liberty to preach doctrines contrary to the 
belief of the essential ones of the Established Church. If a 

' * It may be said, " that the fact is overlooked that the majority of 
our population have no means of forming a right jadgmelit. Stire to 
go wrong if left to thiemselves, are they to be left> to themselves to go 
Wrong, to preserve a thecMcy of private judgment?" We can answer, 
You must do what you can to educate them in the right, and to per- 
suade them' to adopt and follow what is right, but you can do no more; 
you tjan hot coerce them ; you can not treat grown-up petsons (though 
in reality but children in understanding) as yon would ;treat children. 
Dr. Johnson woold have silenced the school-girls, but who could 
silence him ? And yet a wrong opinion issuing from Dr. Johnspn^s 
mouth would be far more dangerous than the same from the mouth of 
an illiterate person, or from orte who had little or no infltienoe on the 
minds of otiiers.^ . > 
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man did so, li« sfaouli) be prepared to si!ilfer martyrdom * and 
for this, as hff ftaid, should feel piersuatded that he has a par- 
ticular delelfatioft from Heaven; We* have perfect and im- 
pierfect oMigaHiotM. <• It i* a ddty to gbre to the pboi^ ; bat 
no man can say how much another should give to the poor ; 
in the same ^ay h k k dtity to inflitract the ignorant, and of 
consequence to convert infidels to Chnstianity : but no man 
in the common course of things is obliged to ca^ this to. 
soch a degree as to incur the datiger of miiTtyrdom, as no 
man is obliged to strip himseff to the shbt in order to give 
charity." WeU, then, there must be the delegation from 
Heaven, and a man usually thinks he has tliis, so that this 
requirement abates' little' from the limits of toleration, or the 
obligations of martyrdom. 

And. now a few words on toleration in generaL In the 
first plaee, we may certainly hold that Scripture sanctions 
not the infliction of etvil penlJties in order to enfotee an ex* 
temal unity in religion. Soriptnre aHows the Christian 
church a rijght of exebimftunicatioD, bnt not a right over the 
property, liberty, or life of the excommunicated. All civil 
laws, then, fer the prevention of schism', or fer the extiipa" 
tion of religious opinions, are puvely human; uid are only 
justifinble in those eitrenie cases in which the propagation of 
such opinions would be feond to be detrknetatal to the safety 
of society, or the preservation of its welfare and peace. 

Let the knowledge of this absence of Sori]^ural right be 
foi^most in our minds, and let ns own, that the very thing 
which the church can not scripturally perform by her own 
legislature when existent, she can not consistently do by. that 
which is Aow her legislature, the Houses of Parliament. In 
times past, we know that if a C^vinist in one country, or a 
Jesmt in another, were caught preaching, they were put to 
death ; or if men doubted on the matter of iransubstantiation, 
they were burned.; and yet, if we look at the severest pas- 
sages in Scripture^ that ofDeut. xiii. 1—10, ** If among yoo 
a prophet ^rise/* fee; or that of Matt, xviii. 17, "If he 
neglect 'to hear the church," &c. ; or that of Titus iii. 10, 
** A man that-is an heretic," &c. ; we shall find that while 
^the two latter only sanction expulsion from the ecclesiastical 
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society^ and indiridnal cdmpanixmship, iHe fdrtfieir, though in- 
volving a command for th^ summary itlfflictiofi of death, ^et 
is no€ ap|dieal]ie to thdse cases ;. for neither the Calvinist, nor 
Jesuit, nor commoft Protestant, besought thef pebple to follovr 
strange gods. In vic^ation, however, of the requirement for 
the carrying otit 6£ ihiH conmiand, and with no othet Scrip- 
tural order more stringent, we' are told that the Counselor 
Buhour^, the monk Jehan Cathrin (knoWtt to us as John 
Calvin), the Spanish physiciafi Bervetns, the Calahrian Gen- 
tilis, all worshiped the same God ; and yet, the president 
Minard caused Cowlseior Dubourg to be burned ; and Bu- 
bourg's frtend8^ eatised President Minard to be assassinated : 
John Calvin caused th& physician Servetus to be roasted, and 
this act was approved of even by th^ tnild and dispassionate 
Melanethon : and Calvin had likewise the consolation to be 
a priiSieipftl means of bringing the Calabrian Gentilis to thd 
block : and the successors of John Calvin burnt Anthony. 
It is well asked, Was it reason, or piety, or justice, that com- 
mitted these murders? There was no sanction fW)tn the Word 
of God : for, from Deut. iiii. we could derive no authority for 
putting even infidels ta death at the present time, any more 
than to stotttf the Sabbath-breaker, ot the disobedient to parents. 
The law ci toleration commends itself to reasoning minds, 
when- it is ebnsiderwi, thart the human mind is fallible and 
variooB. Even if a man could be warranted in saying that 
he thought himself to be afosolutoly right, and his n^eighbor 
to be' wrong, still he must remembeir that men-s minds are' 
diierently eonstituted, that their intellectual vision extendi 
not to the saime depth and distance, and that; hence, upon 
almost ev^ry conceivabte subject there arises, and must arise, 
difierenees of opinion ^v^ among those whtf give themselves 
to study and inquiry. The more we become acquainted with 
mankind, and e^terdise our sagacity in dietermining character, 
the-mofe We shall observe its original diversities : and it was 
the idea df an luieieikt historian,^ that there is a wider dif- 
ferenee betwisen the individuals of bar kind; than what is 
discernible between creatures of a separate order : and a mod- 
em writor,t who knew human nature well;, assets; that the 
* Ftotarch. t Montaigne. 
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distance is much . greater betweea man and man, than be- 
tween man and beast. Surely, Xbm, we must be prepared 
to expect, great varieties of opinion necessarily to spring out 
of the difierences of mind and disposition in the human race ; 
and to acknowledge, that it would be as hard to subject the 
mind to one way of thought, ajs it was infamously cruel to 
adapt the body to the bed of Procrustes. 

In physical and mathematical science the interference of 
authority has been fi)Und to be ridicubus, and men believe 
th9.t the earth znoves round beneath the sun although the 
B.oman Catholic church \^ould have had them believe, and 
Galileo teach otherwise. Why should we court its restraints 
in our. inquiries after religious truth? Better have partial 
enthusiasm, schism, and fanaticism, three dreadful evils, thaii 
the more dreadful ones of stagnation, compulsion, and ultimate 
torpor or death;. It is by dispassionate discussion, and by 
the comparison and collision of o{HnioB8, that error, however 
popular, Mrill be discarded, and, the truth be best brought to 
light ; for wherever error is not exposed to the^ test oi gen-^ 
eral examination, it may have an extensive and undisputed 
sway in secret, while the surest way of contracting its en^pire, 
is to grant facilities to the general power of investigating its 
character. On the other hand, let Truth ever stand for- 
ward without fear, concealment, or mystery, ready to chal- 
lenge inquiry : and whatever can not be maintained by 
knowledge and reason should not be allowed to seek even a 
feeble protection from judicial severities. It must never be 
denied, but that every Christian ought to believe as the 
church of Christ believes, provided the church be true : but 
the question is, Which i&,that true church ? , And .when that 
is answered, as a man. may unlawfully execute a lawful sen- 
tence, so lie may falsely believe as the true church believes : 
for if I believe What she believes, only because she believes it, 
and not because I am convinced in my .understanding and 
conscience of the truth of what she believes, my faith is fal- 
tering, though hers be true ^ it is not intrinsically true to 
me, because I have no evidence of it : it is taken rather 
upon trust, and what is taken upon the tru^t of one, may 
soon be transferred upon the trust of another. - In short, I 
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must believe as the trae church .belierves, yet^not hecause she 
BO believe, but for the same reasons that she herself does so 
believe, bec£^use none can truly believe as she believes, but 
must do 90 upon the same principles and motives for which 
they believed that first made up that Christian church."*^ 
Once rob me of the liberty of my choicOi the use of my un- 
derstanding, the distinction of my judgment, and no religion 
comes ami^s; indeed it leads to no religion. It was the 
saying of Charles the First to. the^ then Prince of Wales, 
" Make the rehgion of your education the religion of your 
judgment ;'' which seems to be of thQ nature of aa appeal 
from his education to his judgment about the truth of his 
religion : and we may depend upon it, that any portion of 
religion^ which is too tender to be examined^ is uu9ound, and 
our holding it is contradictory to apostolic injunction, Frove 
aUihingSf holdfast that which is good. St. Paul had no 
commission or power over conscience otherwise thaa reason- 
ing and persuasion gave him ; and how beautifully he wrote 
to the Corinthian Church* Not for that we have dominion 
over your faith, but are helpers of ijcfm joy (2 Cot. i. 24) ; 
we are not persecutors: we use not, as Bishop Middleton 
observes on this text, the assumption of ve^ arbitrary p6wer, 
but rather; we are fellow-workers of your joy. 

In the second place. What good is gained by persecution? 

* It must be borne in mind, that persons of learning and leisure are 
here spoken of; and on these there rests a great responsibility, for they 
learn not onl^ for themselves, but for others. Dr. Johnson said, ^^ All 
intellectual improvement arises from leisure : all leisure arises from one 
working for another." He held truly, that if all were to work at man- 
ual labor, there would be no intellectual improvement. 

It is certain, that a great proportion of the poor have no reason for . 
their faith. They could not give one proof that the Scripture is the 
Word of God, except that they were told so when they were children. 
Indeed many educated persons hold, and act upon many articles of faith 
because they have been so taught, not because they have canvassed the 
arguments on both sidies, and ii^e a deliberate choice. The Rev. John 
Venn (of Hereford) has handled this, matter soundly in his '> Christian 
Ministry and Church Membership'^ (Hatchard), showing that life is not 
long enough for such discussions to the great bulk of mankind. Jeremy 
Taylor has some beautiful sentiments, on this head, and speaks of being 
led by a small taper into an admurable aiid happy place. See Liberty 
of Prophesying^ Sec. i;i-13, generally; also his Ductor JDubitantium. 
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It produces no real change of opinion, but simply encourages 
the semblJBince of change. It tends to make men false and 
hypocritical ; dangerous to the state, because it is a maxim 
worthy of Gfesttir's notice, never to think him trice to Ccesary 
that isfahe to his own cdh&cience; and it doe6 harm to re- 
ligion, by eiigaging men in its prof^dsion who i^ll hever adorn 
it by theif* practice. And to the Church of Eiigland, the 
most pure, learned, and apostolic church on the earth, it 
ought to be peeuUarly abhorrent. If she practiced it, read- 
ily Would it be said, not only by mklevoleht opponents, that 
she could not defend herself by the ai*gUmentb of reason and 
truth, atid the xfianifbatatioii of her utility, Seeing she called 
for the seciila^ arm to put down her dissehtiiig enemies. It 
would b^ an iiHitatioh, in different degree, bf those men 'Who 
bound thewselted by a VoW to kill St. Paul, because they 
could not answer his philosophy. It Woilld be a humiliating 
confessicm that ^pood-Mll opens Htft the way to then^s hearts, 
and that these i;irho kre forced to belbng id her are more 
worth having, thaH those who tfe incited purely by virtue and 
piety. B^atheri Ift^ould iiot the persecuted and persecutors be 
wretched neighbors one to the other ? The Indian Atabalipa 
rejected the Romii^h baptistn bebause of. the Spanish tyranny, 
whence it waa usukl With those poor Americans to desire 
that they iuight not ^ to heaven if the Spaniards Went there* 
not heeding that there the taickedcease from troubling. No, 
the persecuted and the persecutom can only be friends in the 
sense of that case of the poor negro slave yfhti Was overheard 
praying for the conversion of his cruel master. It was 
stated by a writer,"* who knew well the feelings of the publie 
mind, of the Act of Toleration which passed in the first year 
of William and Mary, « It is a kilown observation, that the 
dissenters are brought into the niethckls of life in common 
with the best and most polite people, anii cr^m^^s ofthegenr 
erations which have grotoH up under the tdereUion hiwe 
conformed to the church, prom the httmaiwty op t&aT law. 
The fathers of families have, perhaps, found some pain in re- 
tracting their errors, and in going into new eommumties and' 

«* Sir Ri6)iat^ Steele: 
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coaveraations, but toe see thousands txmnive at the coTf/orm- 
ity of- their children ; the parents have been secretly pleased 
at their sliding^ into that economy, for which the fear of the 
impatation of self-interest, or apostasy, presented then\ in 
their persons to declare.'' And the Bam^ change is apparent 
now. The repeal of the Corporation And Test Acts in the 
year l^ZB has served to strengthen the church, and never 
Was the Church of JESngland so esteemed as at the present 
time; showing, that free toleration of all religious sects is to 
her advantage, and that it is soundness and earnestness that 
in the long run prevail in. the minds of the calm and rational 
majority of the nation^ Lord Brougham, a man who would 
not endure an atolol of religious persecution, has lately said,* 
« He had often con&ssed, that of all churches of which he 
had any knowledge, the English church was the most kind, 
the mK»t peaceable) and the most tolerant, &nd even dissenters 
cheerfully confessed that she possessed ^1 these attributes." 

Those Tblertitien Acts have given to the church a firmei* 
basis of popular confidence ^han ever she before enjoyed, 
on a prmoiple above j^uggestedt they are the safety valyci 
on the same principle, against national explosionsr Let her 
ever act on such views ; and while she may think it neces- 
sary not to abolish all tests and subscriptions for uniotl with 
herself, let her remember that these ought to be made, as 
Paley has laid down, as simple and easy as possible, always 
adapting themselveSi in matters of unessential teaching, to 
altered circumstances ; and in regard to the admission, with* 
«ut distinction, of aU good and competent Christian men to 
civil privileges and emoluments, she should never more oSkr 
any opposition, but rather rejoice, for her own sake, that the 
day of complete toleration^ asitpoken of by Archdeacon I'aley, 
has ultimately arrived. And behold, in the Words of the- 
renowned Bishop Horsley, how consistent is attachment to 
the church with the toleration of others ; for thus the best 
of churchmen will ever speak : '* Fixed, my lords, as I am 
in the persuasion that religion is the only Bo^idt foundation of 
civil society, and by consequence that an estailishment of 

* House of Lords, May 22, 1849. 
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religion is an essential branch of every Well constructed 
pplity, I am equally fixed in another principle, that it is a 
duty which the great law of Christian charity imposes on 
the Christian Magistrate, to tolerate Christians of every de- 
nomination separated from the established churdi by consci- 
entious scruples, with the exception of such sects only, if any 
such sects there be, which hold principles, so subversive of 
civil government in general, or so hostile to the particular 
constitution under which they live, as to render the exterm- 
ination of such sects an object of just policy.""*^ Happy the 
churchman, or rather, happy the man, be he churchman or 
dissenter, who strives to emulate the liberal and undaunted, 
yet ever judicious and devout spirit of Bishop Hondey ! 

Let it not be thought that any attempt is here made to set 
a lesser value on the doctrines of ihe church of Christ, than 
on the laws of the land. It is especially commanded that 
the civil rulers shall not bear the sword in vain for the punish- 
ment of evil doers, but no such command in reference to the 
holding of Christian doctrine is giyon. A heretic is to be re- 
jected, expelled, without pains or penalties, irom the ecclesi- 
astical body ; and that is all. The church is to show noth- 
ing but merqy : and while the state punishes its political 
schismatics with fine, and imprisonment, and transportation, 
and death, the church is only f o proceed to the painful duty 
of excommunication for the benefit o£ the orthodox body,' and 
with the hope that the offending one may be led to reflect on 
the article of belief that has caused his separate position, and, 
it may be, on furlujr investigation, to acknowledge that he 
has strayed from tke truth. ; 

It- must be remembered, that all disputes and divisions are 
to be lamented deeply, however proper and necessary it may 
be, for reasons above given, to tolerate. them in their free ex- 
pression and act. Without unity of doctrine or government, 
without even so much of consent to the more essential points 

* Speech on the Second Reading of tke Bill for the Relief of Roman 
Catholics, andeir certain conditions, May 31, 1791. The latter part of 
this sentence agrees with what Paley more fully lays down as the second 
case of eqrolttsion by test laws. See Moral Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 341, 
30th. edit. 1814. 
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of Catholic troth as shall associate men in an unity of action,* 
while it permits in them a liberty of reserve as to other matters 
not of vital importance, it is not to be hoped that the churcli 
can either bring the baptized, in oiie holy fellowship, to the 
stature of the fullness of Christ, or fulfiU the noble witness 
which was committed to her, in her corporate capacity, to bear 
to the world. And this conviction is the one which resist- 
lessly presents itself to the mind, and most distresses the heart 
of any Christian man taking an enlarged view of the present 
condition of Christ's church upon the earth. 

This consideration should lead men to be very carefhl in 
their reasons for separating from their brethren, whether it 
be from their brethren of the Established Church, or from 
their brethren who have formed themselves into a difier- 
ent establishment. " Schism," writes the Hon. Baptist Noel, 
*''iB division among the disciples of Christ, who, as one 
jdock, on^ brotherhood, one body, ought to be united ; and those 
who cause this division are schismatics.'' Let us accept this 
definition of schism, Uniting it with that of a worthier author- 
ity,! who defines schism to be the ** forsaking external com- 
munion purely and orderly Established in the church : " and 
let us allow, that there may be two parties in the encourage- 
ment of schism, those who require assent to matters unscrip- 
tural or inexpedient, and those who too readily dissent from a 
communion which is purely and orderly established. The 
former, in the words of Paley, have already been warned: 
^th the latter we have now to do, with those who too 
hastily quarrel with mstitutions, and, liking to show their 
independence, rather follow after licentiousness of will thin 
liberty of investigation : men who are slaves to passion and 
novelty, and thus prefer the changes of any of the invented 
sects rather than the primitive truths of the inherited church. 

Few men are intellectual and conscientious in their dissent, 
but wherever these are to be found, we must respect, them. 
Dissenting leaders are constantly Rebuking those of their 
followers who come not after them upon any conviction of 
mind as a matter of conscience, but merely from very inferior 

* Church of England Review. t Hooker, 
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motiyet.* Still whatever be tlie motiye, they Bbould praetioe 
toleratioa toward others, as they would wish it to be obeenred 
towaid themselves. Tet we find too many who axe extremdy 
sensitive in this respect themselves, lamentably r^ardless d 
it toward those who difier from t)kem. <' Toleration/' says 
the B.ev. Sydney Smith.t " is a great good, and a good to be 
imitated, let it come from whom it will. If a skeptic is toler- 
ant, it only shows that he is not foolish in practice as well as 
erroneous m theory. If a religious man is tolerai^t, it evinces 
that he is religious from thought and inquiry, because he ex« 
hibits in his conduct one of the most beautiful and import- 
ant consequences of a religious mind, an inviolable charity to 
all the honest varieties of human opini<Hi." Dr. Arnold 
tells us of the "narrow spirit in things religious" which 
showed itself in the conscientious Puritans : and he noticed 
another kind of abuse of religious liberty, and says, *< To speak 
of liberty, when we mean the liberty to be irreligious ; or of 
freedom of conscience, when our only conscience is our con- 
veniencer is no other than a modcery and a prafimation.'' t 
The quaint Fuller, alluding to the intolerance and unreason- 
ableness of the Puritan party, speaks of them as '' those who, 
desiring most ease and liberty for their own sides when bound 
with episcopacy, now gird their own garment the closest. about 
the consciences of others." 

^hat are we to think of those vdio fled from ejMsoopal.au- 
thority to New England, there to exercise the most dreadful 
kinds of persecution? ^^e coercive power of the magistrate 
was every thing, and those who ventured to oppose it were 
cruelly put down by th^ir puritanical brethren. By that 
natural tendency of th,e human heart, says the historian i of 
this period, from the love of independence to that of tyranny, 
they changed their opinions as they changed the dimate ; and 
only seemed to arrogate freedom of thought to themsdves in 
order to deny it to others. This system was suppcMrted by the 

* " InteUeotvs hiima«ii»," says Irosd Baoon, "huniniB siooi bob est; 
sed recipit infusioaem a voluntate et afibojUbus."— -Aotmm Oryaw M Wi 
Ub, i. 

t Letters on the subject of CathoKcs, p. 119. 

i Lectures on Modem Histoiy, Lect. 6, p. 237. 

§ Abb6 Raynal, vol. i. p. 109. 
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severities of the law, wbiek attempted to pat a stop to every dif* 
fereaoe iii opinioa, by irngfodng capital punishment on ail who 
dissented / Whoever was either csonvio^, or ev^n suspected, 
of eBtertaixiing seutiments of toleration, wsa exposed to suok 
cruel oppiessioiwi, that thay wexe forced to fly firon^ thei;r first 
asylum, and seek i^efuge ia another. The Quakers suffered 
severely from these dissenters, and the pexsecution viras at 
last suppressed only by the intervention of the naother country ! 

What are we to think of the Anabaptists, whOa after they 
had carried fixe and sword iijito a gpreat part of Germany, 
under the idea of inspiration, at last thought themselves in^ 
spired to compose a laligiouf code, of which the following was 
the first Article : ''In the mixed system of intolerance and 
mildness by which they ai^e guided, the Anabaptist church, 
being the only one in which the pure word of Crod is taught.^ 
neither can nor ought to communic^ with an/y other ! " * 
A, portion of another artidb was, that the *' baptism of infants 
is an. invention of the devil and of the Pope ! " forgetting that 
it was universally practiced before any i^ope bad ever existed. 

What are we to think of the intolerance (truly and strictly 
such) of the Solemn League and Covenant, which every 
Presbyterian teacher ia Scotland is bound to sign " ef ch one 

4^ An old Burgher minister' at Dalkeith preached against Wesley, 
affirming that if he died in his present sentiments he would be damned j 
and the fanatic declared that he would stake his own salvation upon it. 
" The seceders," says Wesley, " Who have fallen in my way, are more 
uncharitable than the Papists them^lves. I never yet met a^ Papist, 
who atHn«;M^ the pnnciple of murdering heretioa. But a acceding min- 
ister being, asked, * Would not jon, if it was in your power, cut the 
throats of all the Methodists ?' replied directly, ^ Why, did not Samuel 
hew Agag in pieces before the Lord ? ' I have not yet met a Papist in 
this kingdom who would tell me to my faoe, all but themselves must be 
damned ; but I have seed seoeders enough, who make no scruple to a^ 
firm, none but tkenuelves could ^ taved t ''t— Southey's Lifi of Wesley 
vol. ii. p. 38,4. 

In a work by a very able man (H. M. Elliot, Esq.), entitied Siblio- 
graphical Index to the HUtoriam af IMiahimedan India, we have a 
strong iiudlaiioe of intderanoeandbigot^ in the person of. Abdu-1-Kadir, 
who wrote, a geqeral History of India down to the fortieth year of the. 
reign of the Emperor AlebaQ (Delhi), who wa^ contemporary with our 
Queen Elizabeth^ It is curious to see how he imagines every evil of 
the kiog^s two ministers beoense thsy tejbai^iitedthe religious oeremonies 
of the Hindus. and Gu««^'*->«. 
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of them for kimselC" and **witk their hands lifted up to 
the Most High God, to swearP* See in the second bellig- 
erent article, how they vow to extirpate whole churches 
opposed to their. views and their forms of church government. 
In short, they make intolerance an article of their religious 
creed and action ; they sanctify their tongues and right arms 
with it ; they will not adii^it the exercise of toleration. This 
is very dreadful, and while we mourn over the excesses of a 
Ghreighton, or a Claverhouse, we can not but acknowledge 
their temper and spirit of persecution to be verily incarnated 
in the Presbyterian body.* A Locke, a Grotius, an Arnold, 
could not take these oaths : the very idea would cause, as it 
were, a revulsion of the heart's blood in such men. What 
a free and noble system of religions liberty did our great phi- 
losopher form for Carolina : and blessed will be the time 
when the Grotian theory of union, indorsed by Arnold, shall 
be accepted willingly in the Christian church : and all your 
Solemn Leagues and Covenants, Westminster Confessions, 
Directories, &c., banished from men's lips and hearts for ever. 
For after all, it is hot systems and creeds that make men 
tolerant, and merciful, and kind, but the inward heart of 
Christian love. "Good temper," exclaimed a bishop, "is 
three-fourths of Christianity." How beautifully Hooker said, 
"I take no joy in striving, I have not been trained up in 
it:" and he prays, that "no strife may ever be heard of 
again, but this, who shall hate strife mpst, also shall pursue 
peace and unity with swiftei^t paces." Jeremy Taylor saith 
well and kindly, " That a thing is not true, is not argument 
sufficient to conclude, that he thfit believes it true is not to 
be endured ;" that is, we ought to have no pezsonal hatreds. 
And John Smith, of Cambridge, hits off the true ChristiatL 
conduct, when he says, " There is a knowing of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, as it is in a Christ-like nature, as it is in that 
sweet, mild, humble, and loving spirit of Jesus, which spreads 
its^f like a morning son upon the souls of good men, full of 
light and life." It waH a wise saying of Lord Coke, the 
renowned lawyer, " Whatever grief a man hath, ill words 

' * To enter folly into Soottish persecntion, see Bramhall's Works, 
vol. iii. p. 241, &o. 
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work no gobd; and learned counsel neTer use them." And 
the good, and learned Robert Boyle,* had possesaed himself 
with such an amiabla view of religion, that he lUced no nar- 
row thoughts, or superstitious practices, or sourness of parties, 
nor any Jiicety that occasioned divisioDS among Christians. 

In reading the above observations, let the distinction be-^ 
tween indifierence and the genuine spirit of toleration be 
carefully marked. Some persons may be t<derant because, 
like Gallio, ihey care for none of these things ; they have 
little regard for any religion, and do not wi^ to know what 
is the truth, or what parties are best established in the truth. 
It is no credit to such persons to be toleraiit ; their tolerance 
springs out of indifierence or indolence, or want of spiritual 
discernment. But other meu cherish strong aj^rehensions 
of the truth, or of what they consider to be truth : they would 
not resign it but with their lives, and would have all men 
to believe as they themselves believe ; thinking that their 
doctrine and their church is founded on the primitive custom 
and creeds and not to be set aside by every new-fangledness, 
and extemporal lightness, or conceit of their more changeable 
fellow-creatures. Now when these men stand fast to their 
own views and principles, jetting an exceeding intrinsical 
value on them, and yet give fuU liberty to others whose later 
novelties they condemn, th^n toleration, in the virtue of its 
highest principle, is exercised ; aud th& generosity and kind- 
ness of their Christianity is nobly manifested to the world. 
For toleration is like the virtue of forgiveness of injuries ; tl^e 
deeper the injury the grander the forgiveness. Toleration 
does not imply compliance or compromise, but the temper 
with which we bear other persons' views and dispositions: 
So saith the pious Hannah More, " Oh, how I hate faction, 
division, and controversy in religion! And yet if. people will 
advance dangerous absurdities till they become popular, truth 
must not be left to shift for herself" But of the alienation 
of hei^rt among Christian people, perhaps John Newton f 
speaks best. He wants to know, how it is that members of 

* See the Appendix to the Life of Lord Orrery, by Eustace Budgell, 
Esq. 2d. edit 1734. 

I Letter to Hannah More, vol. iii. p. 19, of ber Memoirs. 

Li 
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the same body, partaken of the same gjace, are often bo shy 
and suflpickms of one another : so inconsistent with them- 
selves and their principles ? And he gires as a reason, the 
painful fact, that they are still encumbered with a remnant 
of pride, prejudice* and ^elf-will. Satan has a magic glass, 
and there are certain magical words, most of which owe 
their influence, if not their origin to him. The believer, 
when he looks at a brother Christian, as he would hope he 
is, Msees a Calvinist, or an Arminian, a High Churchman, 
a Sectary, a Methodist, Sco, One of^ these names, perhaps, 
he prides himself in avowing, and there&re allows that those 
who bear it mast be infallibly right : the others he dislikes, 
and therefore takes it for granted that those who bear them 
must be wrong : . and though he would hope the best, he is 
not desirous of actual communion with such perverse, mis- 
taken people. And y^t, perhaps, some of them are much 
more spiritual, humble, and exemplary than himself. But 
he sees them through the medium of party prejudice,*' &c. 

The above is too true a picture of the religious world, by 
one who knew it well. True toleration would at once dissi- 
pate all this kind of narrow, denominational feeling. Let 
not the word and name of toleration be despised, especially 
by those who can not rise to its smallest exercise. Happy 
the time when toleration is swallowed up in union ! Mean- 
while, since difiering creeds and parties must yet be presented 
before the eyes of the inhabitants of the world, 

" Let them see, 
That as more pare and gentle is your faith, 
Tonrselves are gentler, purer." *■ 



* Robert Southey. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
MOBB OPINIONS ON, AND TREATMENT OF DISSENTERS. 

It will be peFceived that the desire of toleration just 
ofiered' exceeds that of Br. Johnson ; and yet while he conld 
noi tolerate certain doctrines, forms of church government, 
and modes of proceedings among dissenters, he ever tolerated 
their persons, so long as ignorance or moral misbehavior did 
not drive him him to refuse companionship. 

One anecdote will especially show us Dr. Johnson^s pre- 
dominant ^ling in regard to the Church of England, namely, 
of its superiority. Dr. Robertson, the historian, who was 
very companionable, once said, *^Dr. Johnson, allow me to 
say, that in one respect I have the advantage of you : when 
ynu were in Scotland you would not come to hear any of 
our preachers, whereas, when I am here I attend your public 
worship without scruple, and indeed with great satisfaction." 
Johnson answered, " Why sir, that is not so extraordinary : 
the king of Siam sent embassadors to Louis the Fourteenth, 
but Louis the Fourteenth sent none to the king of Siam,** 
There is an liistorical mistake here, but we can not mistake 
Johnson's meaning. However, he liked to converse with 
Robertson, though he ceuld not suffer his religious views. 

Boswell had hired a servant in London who was a Roman 
Catholic. He asked Johnson whether this should prevent 
his taking him to Scotland. "Why, no, sir," replied John- 
son, ♦♦ if ?ie has no objection, you can have none.;'' This led 
to a brief conversation, in which he expressed his dislike of 
the Presbyterian religion; and on Boswell asking his reason, 
he said, " Why, sir, the Presbyterians have no church, no 
apostolical ordination." ** And do you think that absoltitely 
essential, sir?" asked Boswell. "Why, sir,^ answered 
Johnson, " as it was ah apostolical institution, I think it is 
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dangerous to be without it. And, sir, the PresbyterianB 
have no public worship ; they have no form of prayer in 
whieh they know they are to join. They go to hear a man 
pray, and are to judge whether they will join with him." 
What pith and marrow in this observation ! 

We may be surprised that Boswell did not stand up more 
for his views. The Presbyterians, of course, think they have 
a church, and apostolical ordination.* - Jahnson would have 
taken up a stronger position on their want of succession. 
The one, however, is involved in the other, and he would 
soon have cpme to it. Certainly he states^a strong reason, 
in these days of many opinions, against extemporaneous 
prayer ki a public oongregationi To him this must have 
been insurmountable. Let us only imagine hi^ awfol manner 
of composing himself lor prayer : his love for devoutness, and 
for holy and reverent expressions,, without padnon and with- 
out exaggeration : feeling himself in the very presence of the 
Jehovah, with that Jehovah's eye upon hb heart ; fearful, 
before all things, lest a flippant or pn^mptuow word escape 
his lips : just see him on his knees with his awiul counte- 
nance and humUed heart, and then consider with what 
horror he would hear the fluent and familiar language which 
too often pervades prayer — sprayer which should ever be most 
chastened, most solemn in its every word. To any miU^ the 
confusion must be great, when he prepares himself f(»r prayer 
and can not join in the petitions ; and yet how often mnist 

«" The Presbyterians and Congregstiooslists have y«t to ^o to Scrip, 
ture, and examine it carefully, in FegArd to matters ot ehmrch formation 
and disoipline. Dr. Wardlaw takes one view, and Dr. Davidson an- 
other. The latter, however, seems to think that the precedents and. 
precepts of apostolic men are tot binding on future times ; that churches 
in the present day *' mmy make neto^ reguifkhtu, nind change apostolic 
pracHcet" (p. 24) ; and the former denies that the decree of the Coon- 
cil at Jerusalem was inspired ! Dr. Campbell, in Lectiures on Ecolesi- 
astioal History, Lect. '4, p. 81, says, ^In regard to those politics 
which obtain cUpr^ent in the different Christian sects, I own ingenuously, 
that I have not fouad one^ of all that I have examined, which can be 
said perfectly to coincide with the model of the apottoUe dkurcik.'^ , See 
an able article in the British Quarterly JR www for May, 1848. Also 
a review of the Duke of Argyle*s work, " Presbytery Examined," in 
the Nifrth British Reviev^, No. 20. p. 445, &c. 
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thu be.th^ case with the better-iafimned and mote devoat 
miada ! Hepce we fiiui that the meetings of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society are rarely opened with prayer : and 
though pesBons meet to circulate that Book which oommands 
prayer, yet they can not praotiee its injunction? for fear of 
oJSending one another. The Bib^e authority for the use of , 
a liturgy is great » ^^ certainly there is this advantage, that 
wa know beforehand what we shall pray for, and it is open 
po us ^ther to comply or to keep away. 

Boswell attempted to propitiate Johnson by saying, << But, 
sir, their doctrine is the same with that of the Church of En- 
gland* .Their Confession of Faith, and the Thirty-^nine Ar^- 
tieles, coatidn the same points, eren the doctrine of prddesti^ 
nation.-' <<Why^ yes, sir,'' said Johnson, «< predestinatipii 
was a part of the clamor of the times, so it is mentioned in 
our articles, but with as little positiveness as could be." It 
makes a difier^nce, «erta,inly, wheliier decided prvMuinenoe be 
given .to a doctrine, or whether it be barely admitted : but 
we murt recoUect that there are two kinds of prede8tinati<m, 
absolute and conditional, contended fi)r, and the Church of 
England would only support the latter ; and her posttiveness, 
not little^ for her article is a grand x>ne, would lie all on that 
side. Boswell should have thought, that when, dissenters 
speak of their slight differences, and plead for sanieness with 
the church in aH essential, it may veiy properly be asked 
them, Why they dissent at all? why break through the 
bonds of fellowship, and cover the .earth with divisions, when 
they acknowledge that the causes are unessential ? Strictly 
speaking, we should not, perhaps, call the members <^ the 
Scotch ELirk, dissenters. They never sepi^ated &om us : 
they, as a National Church, are independent o£ us, though 
schismatics as regards the Church CaihoHe. 

Dr. Johnson's plain straightforward manner in talking 
with Boswell and other Presbyterians, may put us in some 
degree in miiid of Lord Thurlow's way. A body of Presby- 
terians coce made an application to liis lordship to assist in 
repealing certain statutes whush disqualified them from hold- 
ing civil ojQices. Qe received the deputation with great 
civility, but, in his owii blunt manner, replied, " Why, gentle- 
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men, if your old, sourareligioii had been the Establishment, I 
might have complied : but as it is not, you can not expeet 
me to accede to your request/' They retired smiling, says 
Lord CiUnpbeU ;* and probably less dissatisfied than if he had 
tried to reason them into a conyiction of the justice of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. They knew the manner of this 
powerful judge, aUd respected its sincereness. 

Boswell must have been inclined in great degree to the 
Church of England. Johnson said to him, *^Sir, the holy 
days observed by our church are of great use in religion." 
And the Presbyterian allows that there can be no doubt «f this, 
if the number be not too extensive. He recommends Nelson's 
" Festivals and Fasts," as a most valuable help to devotion, 
and states that it has met with the greatest sale of any book 
ever printed in England, except the Bible : also he highly 
commends two sermons on this subject by Aichdeacon Pott. 
And then he expresses himself in this remarkable way : ** I 
am sorry to have it to say, that Scotland is the only Christian 
country. Catholic or Protestant, where the great events of ouir 
xeligion are not solemnly commemorated by its ecclesiastical 
Establishment, on days set apart for the purpose." 

We have now got well rid of the Roman Catholic calen- 
dar of saints' daya ; we care neither lor. the ordinance of 
Bishop Niger, or the provincial constitution of Archbishop Islip ; 
the bulls of Popes have passed away, and we of the Church 
of England, only keep days in celebration of the saints of the 
New Testament, and festivals in honor of great facts connected 
with dur Lord's sojourn and ministry on the earth. These 
are all days of useful instruction, and the antiquity of this 
sacred custom commends it. It ought to be esteemed a high 
privilege to steal away from the cares and busmess of life, 
and from the boisterous ones of the world, to hear, from the 
Scripture and from discourses mi the lives of the saints, in 
the sanctuary, of those who have already chanted forth, in 
triumphal strain, <'0 death, where is thy sting ? O grave, 
where is thy victory?" Surely much spiritual knowledge 
and refreshment may be thus gained, and the little knot of 
persons who may assemble in parish churches on the week 
* Lives of the Lord ChaocaHors, vol. y. p. 662. 
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day seem best to be tbose ** w^o going through the Tale of 
misery use it for a well."* 

Not only had the Presbyterian chnreh of Scotland, in Dr» 
Johnson's opinion, no apostolic ordinatibn, liturgy, and, as 
Boswell says, no observance of holy days, but the doctor in- 
sisted also that there were no theological works of merit 
written by any of its ministers.; and his remark was not 
satisfaetorily contradicted. 

Nothing could induce him to enter a Presbyterian church. 
He oould dine with the minister and be >Tery friendly : he 
would even call the hew road to the church which Bosweirs 
father had made, by the name of the Via Sacra, - but he~ 
would not enter its sacred portals. Boswell gives this note 
of Nov. 7, 1773: " My lather and I went to public worships 
in our parish churbh, in which I regretted thlat Dr. Johnson 
would not join us: for though we have there no form of 
prayer, nor magnificent solemnity, yet, as God is worshiped 
in spirit and in truth, and the same doctrine is preached as 
in the Church of England, my friend would Certainly have 
shown more liberality, had he attended. I doubt not, how- 
ever, but he employed his time in private to very good pur- 
pose. His uniform and fervent piety was manifested on 
many occasions during our' tour, which I have not mention- 
ed." • ' 

Before this, he^ had refused to go and he^ Principal 
Robertson preach. We have his reaapn : ** I will hear him," 
said he^ '^if he will get up into a tree and preach; but I 
will not give a sanction, by my presence, to a Presbyterian 
assembly." . . 

He. was staying at a Presbyterian's house, where it was 
thought he might not like to join in family prayer. The 
host would have omitted prayer altogether, but on his scru- 
pulosity being mentioned to Johnson, the latter said he had 
no ol^ection to hear the prayer. Mr. Graot having prayed, 
Dr. Johnson said his prayer Was a very good one, but objected 
to his not having introduced the Lord's Prayer. Johnson 
says, in hi* Journey, of this omission generally : " The most 
learned of the Scottish doctors would now gladly admit a 
* Psalm buLxiv. 6. 
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t>rm of prayer, if tho people would endare it. The zeal 
or rage of congregations has its difierent degrees. In 
some pariihc$ the Lord^s Prater is suffered/ in others 
it is still rf^ected as a form, and he that should make it 
part of his supplication, would he suspected of heretical 
pravity I" , ' 

" How difierent is this custom to that of the Church of 
England ! for she will have no SehoCe of Prayers without 
including the Lord^s Prayer; and hence, since three Ser- 
vices have heen thrown into one, this, holy prayer may seem 
to occur too oflen :^ and yet, which of the Serrices could we 
deprive of it ? 

Why the Preshyterians of Scotland should ofken entirely 
reject its use, is extraoxdinary. For in their own Directory 
&r worship it is not only recommended as a pattern for prayer, 
but aUowed to be used as a form. And the same ass^nbly 
of divines who made that Directory, in their annotations 
upon the Lord's Prayer, say thesume; ao that from the 
avowed principles of the Plesbytmans, the Lord's Prayer 
may be used in their prayers. 

And as regards the use of finrns of prayer, it is dear that 
such were uaed by the Jews, and by the Christians, both 
be£}re and after immediate inspiration ceased. In the Book 
of Deuteronomy, there is a set form of blessing, of confession, 
and of prayer. Mosep {nrayed by a form (Numb. x. 35); 
mid David's Psalms are jo many stated forms of pray«» and 
praises by alternate response of priest and people, much in 
our own liturgical finrm. Our Lord frequented the Jewish 
worship^ and he sanctioned a form of prayer. During: the 
first five centuries of the Christian church, we find several 
Liturgies composed. 

Not only our own Keformers retained knd loved a. Liturgy, 
but the foreign Reformers also countenanced such a form. 
Thus Luther made a Liturgy ibr the Chureh of Wittenberg ; 
and all the Lutheran churches have a stated, prescribed form, 
which they constantly use. 

Calvin composed a Liturgy, which was VUied in Geneva, 
and (wher^ they -could do it) in France; and that he ap- 
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proved of LitnrgieB is pliua £Km a letter lie wrote to the 
Protector of Englimd. * / 

Bat what i» zaoet to the pnrpote> John Knox also comr 
posed ^a JAtwgy, He, who « dreaded one mats more than 
ten thonsand warmed txm ;" ite, whose. inteUeet. and flow of 
language, we may suppoae, never failed him ; he stiU thought 
the use of a Litoi^ advisahle ; and more than one ^inent ^ 
divine of the Scottish church, in this day, have expressed 
earn^^t desire for a liturgical &tm of prayer ; and certainly 
a greater earnest of union and stalality <;an Mrdly be con- 
ceived. We may reasonably say, diat it is the Liturgy of 
the Church of Englcmd, far more than her articles, «t canons, 
or homilies, all put together, that has kept her so united, 
and so strong. Besides this, when me; consider what the 
extensporatteoc» efiusions of many men mnst be, it is an 
awful thing to call the Holy Ghost the patron of all their 
diverse prayers : while a prayer well coiuidered, often writ- 
ten, often corrected, beneath the sdught aid of the Holy 
Spirit, is more likely to be in accordance with the word and 
will of Gad. Strange that men who suppose ^e Holy 
Spirit to direct all their prayers, should never depend on tiie 
Holy Spirit for a psalm or a hymn, -or lor an extemporane- 
ous fune, but in^this case always seek what is written, and 
trust to the ^Rtrts of learning «nd memory. Surely, a little 
consideration on this £ict, and its legitimate inference, ought 
to open th^ir eyes, and bid them know that there are such 
qualities largely inherent in the human mind as self-delusion 
and self-presumption. 

Dr. Johnson felt strongly on the sul^ects of religion and 
the church, and, as we have said before, we must inake al- 
lowance ^or exciunve adbenon to what a man so firmly be- 
lieves to be the truth, and regard any sentiments of toleration 
in Mich a one to be of far more value than if proceeding 
from the minds of ihe careless and ihe indifl^ent. He must 
have looked upon the Scotch Presbyterian church as one 
begotten and cradled in murder and blood) not, like his own,i 
reared on the deaths of its own martyrs ; to him it must 
have been politically abhorrent, not only as so inveterate 
* See Calvin,^ Ep. 87, ad Protect. Aogl 
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agamsVthe Stuart race, but as, by its democratic form of 
ecclesiastical institutions, countenancing a like form of civil 
government ; and religiondy he must have disliked it, because 
he would think there could not be the spirit of lievoutness, 
and the form d* sound words, either in dedc or pulpit, to 
which he would have been accustomed in the English 
church ; and never, as we may see, did he go into the pres- 
ence-chamber without due feelings of reverence and devotion. 
We may i>e very certain that no 9piht of mean pride, or 
rivalry, or paltry exclusiveness actuated him, but that hp 
refused because his conscience told him it was simply, yet 
sternly, his duty to do so. 

With more cprdiaHty we can support him in refusing to 
go to a .kind of religious Robin-Hood Society in London, to 
hear a discussion by lawyers' clerks, petty tradesmen, and 
low mechanics, on the mystenous text of Matt, xxvii. 52, 
53. Mrs. Hall said, it was a very curious subject, and she 
should like to hear it discussed. Johnsbn replied, warmly, 
" One would not go to such a place to hear it; one would 
not be seen in such a place, to give countenance to such^a 
meeting." ** But, sir,*' said she, with all the eager curiosity 
of a woman, " I should like to hear you discuss it." But 
he seemed reluctant to engage in it. This was the rever- 
ential feature of his character. But great men do not flip- 
pantly talk on all subjects, on all occasions, at all times, It 
was once said, We see such men as the liM^ Earl uf Orrery, 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury, the late Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Prior, and Mr. Mainwaring sit silent, while s cmd • — ' — , 

and . , and , hold forth upon every subject that 

falls under debate. 

We may be more confirmed in our belief, that Dr: John- 
son most conscientiously abstained from entering a Presby- 
terian church* (and recollect, the pious Hannah More, 
though much tempted, never entered a 4i86enting chapel in 
the whole course of h^r <life),t when we view his conduct 
toward Pr^byterian nnnisters individually. Boswell says : 

* He also never entered a non-juring meeting^hotise, though his 
feelings were with the non-jurors, 
t Memoirs, vol» iii. p. 125. 
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<< Dr. Johfuon, though he held notions far distant from those 
of the Preshyterian clergyi yet could associate on good terms 
with them. He iddeed occasionally attacked them. One 
of them d^covered a narrpwness of information concerning > 
the dignitaries of the Church of.England, among whom may 
be found men of ,ihe greatest learning, virtue, and piety» and 
of a truly apostolic character. He talked before Dr. John- 
son of fat bishops and drowsy deans, and, in' short, seemed to 
behevethe illiberal and profime seoffings of professed satirists 
or vulgar railers. Dr. Johnson was so highly ofiended, that 
he said to him, * Sir, you know no more of our church than 
a Hottentot.' " Baswell tidds, ** I was sorry that he brought 
this upon himself." ; , V 

The question was once started, how far people who dis- 
agree in a capital point can live in friendship together. 
Johnson said they might, ^ while Goldsmith held they could 
not. The former cited the instance of himself and Burke, 
stating that the subject on which persons disagree must be . 
4shunned. " I can live very well with Burke," he said ; ** 1 
love his knotfrledge, his genius, his difiusion and i^uence of 
conversation ; but I would not talk to him of the Rocking- 
ham party." Goldsmith insisted that the shunned subject 
would be the very one that people would have the greatest 
eagerness and curiosity tb enter upon ;; as when Bluebeard 
says, <^You may look into all the chambers but one," we 
should have the greatest inclination to look into that cham- 
ber. ' «* Sir," replied -Johnson, loudly, " I am not saving that 
you could live in friendship with a mau^om whom you dif*> ^ 
fer as to some pcMnt ; I am Only saying that I could dp it." 
. Yes, he could da it ; though if the adverse opinion were 
urged, he could be angry with the man. ** Every man,'*' -he 
said at another time, ''who attacks my belief" in Christian- 
ity, ''diminishes in sqme degree my confidence in it, and 
therefore makes me uneasy ; and I am angry with him who 
makes me uneasy." And again : ** Every man will dispute 
with great good humor upon a subject in which he i| not in- 
terested." And so Gallio cared for none x)f these things ; the 
disputes about a religion in which he did not himself believe 
were of no concern to him ; and such was the R<»nan's pol- 
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ioy under the aircumiftanoes. But with Johnflon, even ia 
these Presbyterian cases, a certain degree of sacrifice was to 
be made. 

In another place, we are toid, *< Though Johnson loved a 
Presbyterian the least of all, thir did not premnt his having 
« long and uninterrupted eonnection with the Rev. Dr. James 
Fordyce, who, smoe his death, hath gratdally ceiebrated him 
in a warm strain of devotional composition." 

The celebrated Dr. Blait, whose sermons are so well known 
for their stem moral sentim«nt8» was introduced -to him by 
Dr. Fordyce. Of him he once said, "I read yesterday Dr« 
Blair's sermon on devotion, from the text, * Cornelius, a de- 
vout man.' His doctrine is the best limited, the best ex- 
pressed ; there is the most warmth without fanaticism, the 
most rational transport. There is one part of it which I 
disapprove, and Fd have him correct it ; which is, <that. he 
n^ does not feel joy in religion is far from the kingdom of 
heaven !' There ave many good men whose fear of Grod pie- 
dominates over their bve. It may discourage. It wa« 
rashly said. A noble s&rmon it i&. indeed, I toi^h Blair 
would come over to the Church of Engiandy . 

A good wish this, and proving the sincerity of his love finr 
the Church of England ; fi>r all who really love her will ever 
desire to see all excellence thriving within her pale-, all that 
is corrupt and sluggish cast out. i^. Johnson's remark about 
fear predominating over loVein many minds, is good, because, 
though we are told that ^ perfect love oasteth out fear," theie 
is an allusion here only tp sUvish fear, a terror tif God, rather 
than that proper and reverential fear whidi an Apostle oomo 
mands, and which is to be cherished to the end of our lives. 
We are not required to feel the same kind of familiar love 
toward Grod which we entertain toward human friends ; and 
Croker well observes, in a short comment on this passage in 
Blair's sermon, that *< the love of God and the love of one's 
wife or friend are certainly not the same passion.'- Lucas 
states, ip & miore grave manner, although Croker's remark is 
jiist, that our love of Gcd is not merely an honorable opinion 
of him, but a passion or affection: <'the Scripture," he says, 
<^ expresses this love by delight and joy^ by desire and long- 
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ingt hungering, thirsting, seeking, abd th« l&e. . If we lave 
God above ali things, our hearts will be where our treasure 
is ; our afi^tions will be fastened on things Jtboye ; and oar 
con'^enatiDQ will be in heaven, because our Grod i» there :** 
yet, in order to prereat perBons ftom being too much cast 
down beoanse they lack a high degree of ardor» he continues : 
>< Grod is a being infinitely above our conceptions, and that of 
him whioh we do conceive, as piower, wisdom, and goodness, 
though amiable, yetare spiritual, and not the objects of sease^ 
and thwefbre do not mdve ns with the aaoiie violence that 
sensible things do ; whence it ia eai^ to condnde, that oi^ 
love of Grod is of a di^rent natune froin tha£ we pay the 
creature ; 'tis a more spiritual afiection mixed with adoration; 
'tiir an awful desure of pleasii^ and enjoying him, not always 
terminating in so vehement and sensible a passion aA visible . 
olQccts beget in us ; and therelbre the -safest way is to judge 
of our state, not by transports, but by the firmness of our 
resolittions, and by tiie constaincy and cheerfidness of our 
obedience*** The italics iwe his own marks of the stress be 
desired to place upon thes6 words. Sir Walter Scott sadly 
confounds the difierent meanings which may be givea to tl^ 
4ame .term, when he commences some beautiful lines;mth the 
words, 

" In peace love tones the ^hepheid^s reed," &e. . 

and gives this conclusion, 

" For love is heaven, and heaven is love." 

Blair's sermons are not read in the present generati(« so 
much as their value entitles them to be. There arc two 
very expressive ones,, on the texts, "All this availeth me 
nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the 
king's gate ;" and, " Thine own friend, and thy father's friend, 
forsake not." 

Abernethy and Gibbons wercdi|»enting divines whose works 
Dr. Johnson perused. Of the latter, he says, « I took to Dr. 
GUbbons," And again, he said to Mr. Charles Dilly, <* I shall 
^ glad to see him. Tell him, if he'd call on me, and dawd]e 
over a dish of tea in an afternoon, I shall take it kind." Of 
* Lucas's Praotioal Christilhity, ohap. v. p. 88, 89. 
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Baxter and npiiiny otlior of the elder ndn-conformists we know 
that he thought highly, hnt, approving of their piety when 
grave, more than adipiring their leaniing ; for in ins mind 
the hishops and ^clergy wiere lotost profound in knowledge, 
scriptural, or classical ; and certainly it would have been a 
shame to them if they did not excel, for they have qiore mii- 
terials within their reach, and deeper sources from which to 
inform and embellish liieir minds, than the many who are 
n6t united with the universities and public libraries can pos- 
sibly have. WiM distinction of the difierent degrees of attain- 
ment of learning was thus marked upon two occasions. Of 
Queen Elizabeth he said, « She had learning enough to have 
given dignity to a bishop ;" and of Mr. Thomas Davies he 
said, '* Sir, Davies has learning enough to give cf^it to a 
clergjjnanan." 

Whitfield, when in Scotland, notes that one of the minis- 
]ters of the Associate Presbytery preached upon the text, 
" Watchman, what of the^ night ?" &c. " I attended," says 
Whitfield ; '*but the good man so i^nt himself, in th? former 
part of his sermon, in talking against prelacy, the Commoh 
Prayer-book, the surplice, the rose in ^e hat, and such like 
externals, that when he came to the latter part of his text, 
to invite poor sinners to Jesus Christ, his breath was so gone, 
that he could scarce be Jieard."* 

To one of his correspondents at this time, Whitfield replied, 
" I wish you would not trouble yourself or me in writing 
about the corruption of the Church of England. I believe 
there is no church perfect under heaven ; but as God, by 
-His providence, is pleased to send me forth simply to preach 
the Gospel to all, I think there is no need of casting myself 
out." 

* Southey's Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 230. 
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THB WBSLEYAN METHODISTS. * 

Dr. Johnson evidently liked what he saw during Boant 
oj^rtunities of John Wesley. He said, « John Wesley's con- 
Tersation is good, hut he is never at leisure.. He is always 
obliged to go at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to 
a man who lovea to fold his legs and havj9 out his talk, as I 
ic." Again he said, ** He can talk well on any subject ;!* 
but thought he did not believe the ghost story on. sufficient 
authority, and lamented that Wesley did not take more pains 
to inquire into the evidence for it. Johnson ai\:erward gave 
Boswell a note of introduction to Wesley, << because" he says 
in the note itself, /' I think it very^ much to be wished that 
worthy and religious men should be acquainted with ieaeh 
other.'* Boswell had thus an opportunity of conferring with 
Wesley on the matter of the appearance of the ghost at New- 
6astle-upon-Tyne, but the evidence did not satisfy him, although 
Wesley believed it. . 

Few men have had more accusers than Wesley, and few 
men engaged warmer friends. Let us pass by the abuse^ 
and receive the character given of him by a high churchman, 
and his familiar friend. " My whole soul," says Alexander 
Knox, Wesley's ** dear Allick," ** rises agaipst those vile al- 
legations of ambition and vanity : above both of which my 
precious old friend soared, as much as the ^agle above the, 
glow-worm. Great minds are not vain ; and his was a great 
mind, if any mind can be made great, by disinterested be- ^ 
nevolenoe, spotless purity, and simple ^evotedness to that one 
Supreme Good, in whom with the united aladijiJig of the 
philosopher and the saint, he saw, and loved, and adored, all ' 
that was infinitely amiable, true, sublime, and beatific.''* 

* Hoyr different is this to the nltra^vangeHcal's view of Wesley ! 
Romaine^ in a letter to Lady Huntingdoni says : " I pity Mr. John from 
my heart. His societies ar6 in groat oonfasion ; and the point which 
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Again he writes, "In John Wesley's views of Christian 
perfection are combined, in substance, all the sublime moral- 
ity of the Greek Fathers, the spirituality of the mystics, and 
the divine philosophy of pnr favonte Flatonbts. Macarius, F6* 
n^lon, Lucas and all their respec^vec lasses, have been consult- 
* ed and digest by him ; and his ideas axe, easentialiy, theirs ;" 
and he especially praises him for having popularized these 
sublime lessons in his hymns. 

But this was the doctrine which called up so many rdig* 
ions enemies against him. Knox, on reading the Life of 
Hey, says, ** I then saw in a light wUch nev^ before struck 
me, that the real motive with John Wesley was, l^e dread 
of Calvinistin&ction, then beginning to grow life in t&urehes. 
Before this consideration, with him every thing but moral 
evil feU flat'' Here we have the dew to the raging contro- 
versies of 1772 and 1773^ in which Toplady and Fletcher, 
Rowland Hill and others were so excitiiigly engaged. On 
the Calvinistic side appeared, *< Farrago jcbuble distilled ;" 
«* An old Fox tarred and feathered ;" " Pope John," &c; ; 
« More work for John Wesley:" whil^ on the Wesleyan part 
the title of *< Devil-factois" was giveii to tibe CaJvinists; 
<< Satan's synagogue;" " Advocates for sin ;" *< Witnesses for 
the father of lies;" « Blasphemers ;" <<Satan-0ent preachers'," 
<< Devils, liars, fiends." Wesley himself thus summed up 
the doctrine of Mr. Toplady's pamphlet on Predestination : 
« The sum of this ; one in twenty (suppose) of mankind are 
elected ; nineteen in twenty are reprobated. The elect shall 
be saved, do what tiiey will ; the reprobate shall be damned, 
do what they can. Reader, believe this or be damned.*^^ 
With this view of Calvinism, Wesley might truly be horri- 
fied ; but t&is, though it might beooime the legitimate fruit 
of the Lambeth Articles, is not the doctrine of Calvin 
himseM*. Na man has suifei^d more imm the misrepre- 

brought them into the wildness of rant and madness is still insisted on < 
as much as ever. I fear the end of this delonon. As the late alarm- 
ing Providence has iiot had its proper eflfeot^ and ptrfkction is stiU the 
. cry, God will certainly give them up to some more dreadful thing. 
May their eyes be opened before it be too late T' Wesley himself com- - 
plamed of the bitter opposition of snob men as Whb^ld, Madan, Haw- 
da, Bemdge, &o,«-*Xmfy ShrnHngdm^t Mewmn, Tok. i. p. 329. 
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gentations of friends and foUowere than Calvin ; and Wesley 
himself has been frequently placed in the^saine {nredicament 

This acrimonious oohfio^xsy^ discieditable to both partieti, 
was. suspended during a portion of the two following yeajs, 
on account of the interest taken in the dis^te between Grreat 
Britain and her colontes^ both Wesley- and Fletcher, with 
many other religious persons, b6ing indaoei to write on polit- 
ical matters. Fletcher wrote so well, that it is reported, the 
Lord Chancellor desired to know if he wished any pre&naaent 
in the church : and, as to We^ey, it was aUe^ed that he 
wished to be made a bishop. But his " Calm Address to 
our Americ^sn Cc4onieS|*' though iae&ctual, is as reasoning a 
production as it is deeply loyal. The ox^y strange thing is 
to find such arguments proceeding from Wed^ : not but 
that he' was always loyal to the backbone; but it sgrees not 
with his ecclesiastical dcungs. In the .first paragraph put 
the word «^ Church" for *f Charter," and apjdy it to ** Meth- 
.odists" instead of <<Americaiis»" imdit will be seen what we 
mean. Again, " No protiiice can confer proTincial privileges 
on itself ;" and '< A corporation can no more assume to itself 
privileges which it had not before, than a man can, by his 
ewn act and deed, assume titles or dignities," Yet Wesley, 
when he pleased, could make a bishop, or desiTe to -get him- 
self made one, without lawM imposition of hands; thus 
acting for himiself, and his own assumption of power, while 
he is Uaming tlw Am^cans for not being completely obedi- 
ent to the higher authority. ** No governments under heaven," 
he says, ** are so despotic as the Republican*" .Again, "Re- 
publics i^w no mercy;" and he coi^ludes, ('Let us put, 
away our sins, the real ground. of jill our calamities : which 
never toill or. can be tJioraughlp removed, tiU we fear God 
afid honor the Mtig" 

Dr. Johnson, in writing a brief note to Wesley, took occa' 
sion to thank him for his American views. << I have thanks," 
he says, « Jikewise te return you for the addition of your im- 
portant sufiragie to my argument on the American question. 
To have gained such a mind as yours may justly confirm me in 
my own opinion." " In this little pamphlet," says Southey,* 
* Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 421. 
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"he pursued the same ehain of reasoning as Dr. Johnson had 
done, and maintained that the supreme power in England 
had a legal right of laying any tax upon themi for any end 
heneficial to the whole e^^>ire." Forty thousand oopies of 
this " Calm Address" were printed in three weeks. A firiend 
to the Methodists obtained possession of all the cojues sent to 
New York, and destroyed them, foreseeing the imminent dan- 
ger to which the preachers would be exposed, if a pamphlet 
so unpopular in its doctrines should get abroad. Boswell 
finds fault with Wesley for the course he took ; and when 
Dr. Johnson had said, <* Whitfield had a mixture of politics 
and ostentation, whereas Wesley thought of religion only ;** 
he observes in a note, « That can not be said now, after the 
flagrant part which Mr. John Wesley todc against our 
American brethren, when, in his own name, he threw among 
his enthusiastic flock the very individual combustibles of Dr. 
Johnson's * Taxation no Tyranny ;' and after the intolerant 
spirit which he manifested against our fellow Christians of 
the Roman Catholic commumon, for which that able eham- 
pion. Father O'Lecry, has given him so hearty a drubbing^' 
The American question was one out of ttoo political matters 
only, on which Boswell difiered from Johnson. Dr. Towers, 
a Unitarian minister, was a chief opponent of the doctor's 
views ; while Mr. Orme, the able and eloquent historian of 
Hindostan, said : " Had I been George the Third, and thought 
as he did about America, I would have given Johnson three 
hundred a year for his * Taxation no Tyranny,' ^lone." 
George the Third, always friendly to Wesley, must have 
been as glad, but in a more honest manner, of his aliianoe 
on this serious occasion, as King James was of the time-serv- 
ing countenance of William Penu the Quaker ; for both held 
sway over an inflammable portion of the people. 

But while we allow a high personal character to Wesley, 
we can not give our approval to every item of his public 
career and conduct. Knox* could not do so, neither could 

. < . 

* Wilberforoe writes to. Mr. Stephen : ^* Alexander Knox is a man 
of great piety, uncommon reading (uncommon both in quality and 
quantity), and extraordinary liveliness of imagination and powers of 
conversation. He is really well worth your going ovex on purpose t^ 
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Johnson. The former truly loved him, And held hlxn up as 
an instance, " how happily the most finished courtesy may he 
blended with the most perfect piety/' And of his followers, 
he could write, *• I have been much with Methedist» these 
eight days past. There are most excellent persons among 
them : and, I will add, the truest churchmen in the twrld" 
He states, however, that the majority of preachers have been 
bred dissenters,' and ate still too much so at heart; <>but a 
good cause/' the cause of the church, << is itself a counterpoise 
to number;" so he hopes the well-disposed part will carry 
it aboVe the other. At a farther period^ he states that the 
preachers are not losing ground in their adherence to the 
Established Church; that they attended the Cathedral 
service and sacramenti^ at Arpiagh, and took back such a 
good account of the archbishop's sermon, that Dr. .Coke sat 
down and wrote an apologetic letter to the priinate, express- 
ing his regret that his wife's indisposition had prevented his 
attendance, aiid declaring his attachment, and that of 4he 
Methodists, to the Establishment. 

Again, after much ** pleasant talk" with them, he isays : 
"The Methodists, without any outward alteration that any 
one could discover but ourselves, might positively, in my 
judgment, become the most efficient friends of the Established 
Church, Bimply by being brought to breathe the saiHe spirit 
with itself" 

At another time we find him saying, " I wrote a pretty 
long letter^on the question, * Ought a member of the Church 
of England to forsake the Methodist. society, through fear c^ 
being liable to the guilt of schism?" I was obliged to say, 
I think not. What new shape the Methodists may be ac- 
quiring, I will not pronounce. But judging by their char- 
acter heretofore, though I must deem them irregular, I can 
not account them schismatical, because they do not yet exhibit 
separate conwmnion. Considering them, therefore, as irreg^^ 
ularj I would not advise any one to unite himself to their 
society : but not regarding them as schismatical, I woujd 

talk with bim. He was oirce, strange to say, Lord Castlereagh'-s 
private seoretary. He is thevery last man I shoaM have conceived to 
have gravitated to Lord Castlereagh.'* 
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not advise any one, now in it, ta forsake it. I mean* I 
VDuld not do flO, in ordinary ciroumstances, lest^ in depriving 
a- weak Christian of his go-cart» I might incapacitate him 
fi>r going at all/' He ieari that i^mptoms are appearing 
of a new chanicter« to which his reasoning would not apply .^ 
But under any circumstances .he thinks it best to defend the 
ohuroh rathej: by proofs of superior exoellenoe, than by ex- 
clusion of privileges; and fully to maintain her cause, on 
grounds of good sense, without trenching on any feeling of 
eharity. '<Xiet the Methodists act as they may/' he observes, 
** I should not deem it right to frighten weak women with 
menances of damnation/' 

. He also says, when expressing friendly relations toward 
them, **1 conceive Wesleyan Methodists, not dissenterized^ 
fure comparatively with all others, our, next of kin." And 
yet, with every kind disposition toward them, he oould not 
hdp discerning their inferiority. ** No community," he writes, 
« needs more to be kept on safe ground, for they have miser- 
ably bad anchorage. They seem to think none like ihem- 
selyes : whereas no well*meaning religionists can have u worse 
defined thec^opcal creed than themselves." He dislikes 
" the animality of Methodism :" and he thinks that though 
they can awaken men to the elementary principles of religion, 
they can not conduct them on to maturity — ^they can lay the 
foundation, but not build thereon. 

The fact is, that Wesley waa a man raised up for a great 

* It should be refaemberedj that Knox's vemarks, as he himself else- 
'where states, apply only to Irish Methodists } he knew nothing of En- 
glish Methodism ; and the latter certainly exhibits separate and schis- 
matical communion. Unless this be stated, Knox's real sentiments 
may be misaj^ehended. Robert Hall, the emihent dissenter, states, 
however, oi £ngiaBd, '^Nothiag was farther from the views of these 
excellent men (Whitfield and Wesley), than tp innovate in the. estab- 
lished religion of their country : their whole aim was to recall the 
people to the good old way^ and to imprint the dottrine of the ArticUz 
and Homiliet on the ipiritt of men.*^ — HalVt TTorJb, vol. it. p. 294. 
See>Corre8pcndence between Knox and Jelyb, Letter 58, vol. i. p. 419, 
for an interesting oonvertation between Knox and a Methodist, on t^ 
Methodists having no idea what it was to leave first principles. See 
also Jones's Life of Bishop Horne, in Jones's Works, p. 145, voi. vi. ; 
Wesley's excuse for making bishopa consistiDg of the fear of the Ana- 
^bi^ptists. 
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luid signally nsefal j^nrpose ; and that purpose, under God, 
he nobly efiecled : but it is equally clear that his example 
wae not to be a pattern for all times, neither was his system 
to be one of eontinuance. We ean diseem this, when we 
regard his own sayings and doings, and notice the schisms 
that have weakened, aUd are weakening Wesley an Methodism.' 

For instance, when Wesley said ** The worJd is ray parish," 
he announced a magnificent career for himself, but not one 
that eould be followed, or is followed, by Churchman or 
Wesley an, afterward, without causing confusion. Wetdeyan 
Methodism has its circuits uid stations as regularly marked 
out, though not so permanmxtly it may be,, as the church 
owns its dioceses and parishes; andfto Wedeyan minister can 
now cty out, any more than a clergyman, that ^* the world 
is his parish." The saying is obsolete. Althc^ugh it suited 
Wesley's object, yet each man ifow is best located in his 
determined district : and what should we think of a farmer 
who left off the cultivation of his own allotted farm, and 
crying out, " The world is mjr farm,'^ should set about urging 
and helping every body else ? This is clearly one of the 
exploits of Wesley *8 career, which is not to be imitated: 
and, most probably, if iiot most certainly, in these vigorous 
days of the church, and with lurge populations to be attended 
to, Wesley himself would be the liist man to make the excla* 
mation again ; for such places as Leeds, Manchester, Black- 
bum, &c., would be found by him to be " world" sufficient 
for a display of all his lubor and all his zeal. 

Next, in the ewe of Wesley making bishops, we see not 
only a present absurdity, and a contradiction to hi»own belief, 
but also an affair which can not be perpetuated. If Wesley 
had a right, a scriptural or ecclesiastical right, to make a 
bishop, then every clergyman of the church of England in 
priest's orders has the same right, and hence every clergyman 
can make a bishop of whomsoever he will. A clergyman in 
London very lately, the deposed Dr. Dillon, did actually make 
himself a bishop : the first instance, as it were, of a man's 
laying hands oa his own head. . Wesley made Coke a bishop,* 

' * The Works of Bishop Sherlock reckimed Dr. Coke (the Wesleywi) 
from A philosophical kind of iafldelity, and he entered into Holy Orders. 
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and yet Coke wu equal with Wesley, bo why oould suit Coke 
.make bishopB in America withoat being eonsecrated in Bolenin 
form, or letters of ordination, by Wesley? But let us only 
oonsid^, that at once there would be an- end of all order and 
decency if each clergyman could make a bishop, or any num- 
ber of clergymen, combine to make a, bishop, antagonistic to 
the lawful bishop of their diocese. This consideration is 
enough, but we must recollect that there is a wrongneas at 
the root of the matter : for the less is blessed of the greater, 
not the greater of the less ; * and Wesley fully allowed that 
the <* greater" did exist and wished Dr* Coke to .perpetuate 
the threefold order in America. 

Again, what are we to think of his obtaining ordination 
for his preachers from a G-reek bishop, Erastus bishop of 
Arcadia in Crete, who, not knowing one word of English, 
periormed the Service in Greek, in a tongue unknown to the 
ordained ! He pressed the foreign bishop also to consecrate 
him, Mr. Wesley himself, that he might henceforth ordain 
whomsoever he would. When Wesley was charged with 
this, and also with having violated the path of supremacy by 
thus acknowledging the power of a foreign prelate in these 
realms^ Mr. Ohvers, with Wesley's privity, wrote a pam- 
phlet denying the Talidity of the latter charge, but justifying 
the f<nrmer en the ground that the inwi^rd call of Mr. Wesley 
and his followers being manifest,, they naturally desired the out- 
ward call also. Messrs. Jones and Staniforth were ordain- 
ed by this Greek bishop ; but, it is said, he felt unwillingness 
to consecrate Wesley a bishop, because>the ceremony required 
the presence of two or three bishops, and these could not be 
procured. To crown all, the man was considered by many, 
especially by Mr. Toplady, Romaine, Madan, and others, to 
be an impostor ; he tried to introduce himself to Lady Hunt- 
ii)gdon,t a singular circumstance for an orthodox Eastern 
bishop, but her ladyship suspected that he was not altogether 

He afterward sought to be made a bishop in the Charo^ of England.—* 
Southey't Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 401. 

* See soDoce excellent remarks in the works of Jones of Nayland, vol. 
vL p. 147, in his Life of Bishop Home. 

t Lady Hontingdon's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 331. 
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what he appeared or pretended to be. We ohen find impos- 
tors bold up to a certain point* and then their heart fails 
them ; and thus, in this instance, if this man were an im- 
postor, he would think that while he might ordain inferior or 
obscure men with impunity, the consecration of so celebrated 
a man as Wesley would rouse die bishops themselves to make 
such inquiry of the Patriarch of Constantinople as would at 
once lay open his desigtis in this country. A strenuous sup- 
porter* of Wesley addnees this fact as an unfortunate in- 
stance of fanaticism, the ordination in an unintelligible tongue, 
and thus an ux^edifying right ; saying of Wesley, ** We 
allow that he was fanatical at times .; but this only amounts 
to the confession that he had some taijit of human infirmity 
cleaving to a nature in the maia noble, self-po8sessed« and 
wise." Let us accept the apology ; but let it be acknowledged 
that Wesley's plan is not only not perfection, but in no wise 
to be perpetuated. 

. Dr. Johnson thought that Sheridan took too much upon 
himself in presenting Home, the author of << Douglas," with 
a gold medal. He said " A medal has no value but as a 
stamp of merit ; and was Sheridan to assume to himself the 
right of giving that stamp? If Sheridan was munificent 
enough to bestow a gold medal as an honorary reward of 
dramatic excellence, he should have requested one of the 
universities to choose the person on whom it should }ye con- 
ferred. Sheridan had no right to give a stamp of merit : it 
loas counterfeiting Apollo's coin,'* The man who liked not 
assumption in a literary sense, would neither approve of it in 
ecclesiastical performance ; and yet, mutatis nominibus, we 
see the coin of the church counterfeited, not only by Wesley* 
but by many others. 

Error must have its beginning. And oh the general 
question of the origin of sects, may it not be pertinently asked : 
Whether the ^rs^ person, who, afler the lapse of 1500 years, 

• Rev. O. T. Dobbin, in Kittcl't Journal of Sctcred Literature^ Jan. 7, 
1849. He also states, and so does Alexander Knox, that Wesley too 
often formed a favorable opinion ef those about him ; and the conse- 
qnenees were annoying, though the oaose was rather a virtus. So was 
it with this amiable Bishop Heber. 
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ventured to jQall himself a numeter * tnthoot having be^a or- 
dained t^ a faishopt was reaUtf right, and that the whole 
Christian ohurofa, western and eastern, was from the days of 
Ihe apostles, and for fifteen eentnries af\er, entirely wrong and 
mistaken as to the real meaning of the words of Scripture 
ooBoerning the Christian ministry ? If the first adventurer 
was wrong, then all his successors, be they five, or fifty, or 
fifty thousand, are wrong also : but if right, then any one has 
Scriptural liberty to form a sect, and the only wonder is that, 
instead c^ one hundred sects, there are not one hundred thou- 
«and, and that an Elwall, and lus Elv^llians f do not arise, 

* " Daring Fleetwood's management, the theatre was in difficulties, 
and bailifis often in possession. The hat of King Richard the Third, by 
being adorned with jewels of paste, feathers, and other ornaments, seem- 
ed, to the sherifis' officers, a prey wortiiy cf their seisnre ', but honest 
Davy, Mr. Garrick's Welsh tervant, told them they did not know what 
they were about. ' For look yon,' said Davy, ' that hat belongs to the ' 
king.'' The fellows, imagining that what was meant of Richard the 
Third was spoken of Greorge the Second, resigned their prey, though . 
with some reluctance."-— iUbnotrt ef Jkund Garrick, vol. i. p. 65. 

The above anecdote is called to mind, when the pretensions of dissent* 
mg ministers are thrust forward. There is the counterfeit hat and the 
counterfeit king. Thus we find dissenters calling their sect (however ^ 
insignificant) **'the clrarch"-^tbeir nainisters style themselves " Rever- 
end, V take out'degrees of D.D.^, &o, ta'disftant lands, Md array them- 
selves in black coat and white neckcloth, thu& imitating a bona fide cler- 
gyman of the Established Church. Why they do to? is a question to 
which an answer has never yet been obtained. Some old Wesleyan 
preachers were much opposed to such assumptions. — ^See Life of Sam^ 
uel Drew, p. 519. 

A rwre instance of a ]Mroud dissenter is given us in the biographical 
and literary anecdotes of Mr. William Bowyer, in the person of a 
Charles Jennens, Esq. (an eccentric man, whether he had been church- 
man or dissenter), who, from his excess of pomp, acquired the title of 
Solyman the Magnificent. If hb transit wns only from one street to 
another not far distant, he always traveled with four bOfses and some- 
times as many servants behind his carriage. In his progress up the 
paved court (to Mr. Boveyer's), a footman usually preceded him, to 
kick oyster-shells and other impedients out of bis veay. His obstinacy 
was equal to his vanity ; for what he had once asserted, though manifest- 
ly false, be would always maintain. He wrote a pamphlet against Dr. 
Johnson, whieh he caused to be read aloud to hin^elf every day for at. 
least a month after its publication, wbile all the world was kogbing n% 
it and the writer of it. See p. 442, 443. 

t^ See Boaweirs Life, &c. p. 235. 
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Jike tb^ armed ones of Marmion, out of every bosk, on every 
side; Many sects miist feel ainnoyed, when going to the root 
of their genealogical tree, to '!find it so stunted ; commeneing 
not with an apostle certainly, b]t;it with a Mr. Bro^ni, or any 
other gentleman who thought it necessary to be violent or 
disorderly in advancing the peaceful kingdom of the Messiah 
-^-«nd wittily did Charles Wesley, as reported, reprove his 
own brother : ' 

" How easily are bishopa made 

. By man or woman's whim ; / 

Wesley his hands on Coke ha,th laid, 
Butvfholaidhnnds on himf" 

METHODISTS. 

Dr. Johnson owned that the Methodists had doW good ; 
had spread religious impressions among the vulgar part of 
mankind : << but," he said, << they had great bitterness against 
other Christians, and that h^ never oould^get a, Methodist to 
explain in what he excelled others ; that it always jBsded in 
the indispensable necessity of hearing one of their preach- 
ers." ^ 

In his life of Cheyn^U, where this Presbyterian boaaib of 
ex^cising his ministry in a place where there had been little 
of the power of religion known or practiced,^ he s^ys : ** We 
now observe, that the Methodists, where they soatter their 
opinions, represent themselves as preaching the gospel to un- 
converted nations. And enthusiasts of all kinds have been 
inclined to disgtuse their particular tenets with pompous ap- 
pellations, and to imagine themselves the ^ea^ mstrnments 
of salvation ! " It is sjaid, that the shadow of learning is gen- 
erally, lik^ ghosts of deceased persons, the 

" More fiercely bright, and larger than the life," 

more so than di^^dow or ghost /Can warrant. 

He thought the eiqpulsion of six students irom the Univer- 
sity of Oxfor4,.who were Methodists, and would not desist 
from praying and exhorting, was extremely just and proper. 
".What have they to do at an university," he asked "who 
are not wiUii^ to b^ taught, but will presume to teach ? 

M 
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Wheie is Teligion to be learnt but at an nnivenity ? Sir, 
they were examined, and found to be mighty ignorant fel- 
lows." 

BoswELL.— — But, was it not hard, sir, to expel them ; fer 
I am told they were good beings ?" 

Johnson. — " I believe they might be good beings, but they 
were not fit to be in the University of Oxford. A cow is a very 
good animal in the field ; but we turn her out of a garden." 

We are told that Lord Elibank used to repeat this as an 
illustration uncommonly happy ; but we must own, we can 
not altogether discern its justness or entire charity. The 
'* good beings" might only teach what they were taught, and 
where then the harm ? For all Christians have liberty to 
exhort, comfort, and rebuke ; and if not fit to do these in the 
university, neither, in Johnson's opinion, should they have 
been fit for such performance in the world. 

The Bev. Dr. Maxwell, some time preacher at the Templcj 
and a friend of Johnson's, says, <* He observed, that the es- 
tablished clergy in generid did not preach plain enough ; and 
that polished periods and glittering sentences ^ew over the 
heads of the common people without any impression on their 
hearts. Something might be necessary, he observed, to excite 
the afiectioBS of the common people, who were sunk in languor 
and lethargy, and therefore he supposed that the new con- 
comitants of Methodism might probably produce so desirable 
anefieet." , 

On another oceasion, fourteen years after, speaking of the 
religious discipline proper for unhappy convicts, he said, " Sir, 
one of our regular clergy will probably not impress their minds 
Buf&oiently ; they should be attended by a Methodist preacher, 
or a Popish priest." It appeared, however, that the exertions 
of the chaplain of Newgate, the Rev. Mr. Vilette, had been 
very successful during a period of eighteen years. 

He would not aHow much merit to Whitfield's oratory. 
«His popularity, sir,'* said he, •"♦is chiefly owing to the pecu- 
liarity of his manner. He would be followed by crowds were 
he to wear a night-cap in the pulpit, or were he to preach 
Crom a tree," He was at the same college with Johnson, 
xf'ho knew him, as he once siaid, smiling, " before he began 
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to be better than other people ; " yet he believed he isincerely 
meant well. 

What effect would either Wesley or Whitfield, in. their 
oratory, have made on Parliament ? The calm good sense 
of the former would probably have told more than the fine 
glowing eloquence of the latter. Richard Sharp* says, 
** That the Methodist preacher would produce no other efiect 
in Parliament but that of making himself ridiculous, is un- 
questionable ; " and he goes on to prove that he would 1;>e in- 
eloquent there, because he would not have a constant regard 
to the quality of his audience, and thus would violate a prime 
rule t)f rhetoric. He quotes Dr. Browne,! as saying, " The 
pathetic orator, who throws a congregation of enthusiasts into, 
tears and groans, would raise affections of a very different 
nature, should he attempt to proselyte an English Parliament : ^ . 
and Dr. Leland,^ "The orator who throws a congregation of 
enthusiasts into tears and groans, is an reality, no orator at all ; 
because he owes his influence, not to clearness and strength 
of reasoning, not to dignity of sentiment, force, or elegance of 
expression, and the like, but to senseless exclamation, unmean- 
ing rhapsody; or to grimace, to a sigh^ to a rueful counte- 
nance : and if he would in vain endeavor to proselyte an 
English Parliament, it is for this very reason, because he is 
no orator; nor can any man without any of the apposita, 
the rational exceUences and enjoying qualities of speech, be 
said to possess a degree of eloquence perfect in its kind." 

The grimace and groans of the taberhAcle have much 
ceased now among Wesleyan Methodists, and will cease 
more and more in proportion as the gravity and soundness 
of preachers, educated at the Theolo^cal college prevail. 
The Primitive Methodists, or Ranters, will for a while keep 
up these things among the ignorant and excitable people 
who love the marvelous, at the same time that it alarms 
them ; fpr there is a kind of pleasure in this indulgence, and 
persons who can be made to cry dreadfully, will, in the 

^.Lettera and Essays, 2d edit. p. 127. 1834. 

t Essay on Ridicule. 

t Leland's Dissertation on, the Principles of Human Eloquence, chap. 
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oourae of nature^ soon coqperteiMse the jre-acting semie of for^ 
giveness. Such is Belf-delosion, that the pleasure here ia 
greater in heing cheated, thaA to cheat. 

Boswell told him that he had be^i at a meetisg ef the 
people called Quakers, where he had heard a woman preach. 
Johnson replied, <*Sir, a woman's {nreaching is like a dog 
walking on his hind lega-»4t is not done well, but you are 
surprised to find it dona ajt all.'* 

And not only surprised, but disgusted : for wjiat is more 
inconsistent with the modepty and domestic propriety of 
woman, than the office of pubUc preaching or 3peaking? 
Among the abuses of the Corinthian church rebuked by the 
Apostle, he notices the fact ^ women praying and (Nreaching 
uncovered, which, he insinuates, places them rather in the 
condition of harlots. * 

"Madness,*' said Johns^i, << frequently discovers itself 
merely by unnecessary deviation fipm the usual modes of 
the world. My poor friend Smart showed the disturbance 
of his mind by falling upon his knees, and saying his prayers 
in the street, or in any other unusual place. Now, although, 
rationally speaking, it is greater madness not to pray at all, 
than to pray as Smart did, I am afraid there are so many 
that do not pray, that their understanding is not called in 
question." 

Smart's piety was always exemplary and f^rventr^ We 
are told that in ccmiposing biB religious poems, he was fre- 
quently so impressed with sentiments of cLovotion as to write 
particular passages on his knees. 

He wrote many witty poems, such as " The pretty Bar- 
keeper of the Mitre," under the edgnature of <« Mr. Lun," in 

* He onoe said, " Supposing a wife to be of a studious or argument, 
ative turn, it would be very troublesome, for instai^ce, if a woman 
should continually dwell upon the subject of the Arian heresy." Sir 
Walter Scott advised men never io marry refigious wives ; by which he 
probably meant, as^ above, <!ontroversia), or, it may be, banting ones ! 
But Hannah More noticed also the watchwords of ladies not religious, 
saying, '' Observe only, whether, after you have hedfrd a lady begin to 
speak of the clergy, under the appellation of the par$ons, you do not in 
a short tune hear Christianity spoken of as a particular «y<£em,'' &c. 
This was about the time of the French Revolution, 1798. 
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the Student ; and his lines on the sudden death of a clergy- 
man (one of his serious poems), thus end : 

" Better than what the pencil's daub can give, 
Better than all that Phidias ever wrou^t, 
la thi»— that what he taught shall ever live, 
And what be lived ibr ever shall be taught." 

In common with literary men, he had much shyness of 
manner. It is related of him, that having undertaken to 
introduce his wife to Lord Darlington, he had no sooner men- 
tioned her name |o his lordship, than he retreated suddenly, 
as if stricken with a panic, from the room, i^nd from the 
house, leaving her to follow, overwhelmed with confusion. 

Johnson evidently had him in view, when at another time, 
he said, ** Many a man is mad in certain instances, and 
goes through life without having it perceived. For example, 
a madness has seized a person, of supposing himself obliged 
literally to pray continually ; had the madness turned the 
opposite way, and the person thought it a crime ever to pray, 
it might not improbably have oontinued unobserved.'' Even 
in these remarks, the religious integrity (^ Johnson's mind 
is seen. , 

. Let us close these remarks on Methodinn with a quota- 
tion from a book * written by a- man of sense and of great dis- 
cernment. He is speaking of humility, and the false humilities, 
and has just told us that the most common of the spurious 
humilities is that by which a general language of self-dispar- 
agement is substituted for a distinct discernment, and specific 
acknowledgment of our real faults ; that the humble indi- 
vidual of this class will declare himself to be very incontest- 
ably a miserable sinner, but at the same time there is no 
particular fault or error that can be imputed to him from 
which he will not find himself to be happily exempt, when 
he goes on to say, t '* Of all false humilities, the most false 
is to be found in that meeting of extremes, wherein humility 
is corrupted into pride. John Wesley, when he was desir- 
ous to fortify his followers against ridicule, taoght them to 

* Notes from Life, in Six Essays, by Henry Taylor, 3d. edit. p. 50. 
Published by Murray, 
t P. 64, 55. 
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court it. ** God forbid," said he, " that we should not be 
the kughing-Btock of mankind." Bat it is through pride, 
and not in humility, that any man will desire to be a laugh- 
ing-Btock. And though it may seem at first sight that he 
thas attained to an independence of mankind when he can 
brave their laughter, yet this is a fallacious appearance ; it 
will be found that so far as his humility was corrupted, his 
independence was undermined; and while courting the ridi- 
cule of the world; he is in reality courting the admiration 
and applause of his party or sect, or fearing their rebuke. 
This is the dependence into which he has fallen, and there 
is probably no slavery of the heart which is comparable to 
that of sectarian pride. Moreover, Mr. Wesley's followers 
doubtless deemed that the laughers were i^ danger of hell^ 
fire. Where then was J;heir charity when they desired to 
be laughed at by all mankind? Or if (without desiring it) 
they deemed mankind, themselves oiHy excepted, to be in so 
reprobate a state that the religious must needs be a laugh- 
ing-stock — ^was this their humility .? I wish to speak of Mr. 
Wesley with respect, not to say reverence ; but in this in- 
stance I think that his appeal was made to a temper of 
'mind in his followers which was not purely Christian. It is 
not the meek who will throw out this sort of challenge and 
defiance ; and it is pride and not humility which we shall 
find to lie at the bottom of any such ostentatious self-abase- 
ment, 

" For pride, 
' Which is the devil's toasting fork, doth toast 
Him brownest that his whiteness vannte'th most." 

There is certainly something very unpleasing, to say the 
least of it, in the ideas of the inferior class of Methodists. 
Their notions, we may observe (though this is not the place 
to enlarge upon them), that they are instantly saved, and of 
their perfection, are as inconsistent as they are absurd ; for 
what advantage is there in their belief of sudden salvation, 
and of perfection, when on the veyy next day to their pro- 
fession of such blessings, they may not be in possession of 
either ? No, the language of the Lord's Prayer, and the 
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general tone of the Liturgy of the Church of England, must 
be the language and feeling of every Christian mau unto his 
dying day. He is a sinner unto the last, looking only for 
salvation to the mercy of Gpod in Christ Jesus: The remark 
of a French critic * on the Greek statuaries is singular and 
delicate. ** They never," says he, " presumed to make use 
of the perfect tense, when the artist set his name to the 
statue. It was always knoi7i<rey not nenoiiiici]. He never 
ventured to affirm that his work was perfect." The ap' 
plication is obvious; let us acknowledge its lesson in oui:- 
selves. , - 

" A man," observes the pious Cecily " who thinks himself 
to have attained Christian^ perfection, in the sense in which 
it l^as.been insisted on by some persons" (in evident allusion 
to Methodists), "either deceives himself by caUing sin in- 
firnpity— or the demon of pride overcomes the demon of 
lust." - - 

How admirably and charitably does Southey conclude his 
" Life of Wesley," with the hope that Wesley ans may be 
led to act in closest union with the church ! and he says, 
" The obstacles to thi6 are surely not insuperable, perhaps not 
so difficult as they may appear." Let us believe and hope 
that this union may be at no distant time thoroughly effected 
and thus one cause of scandal against Christianity be removed. 

* Andrewes's Anecdotes, p. 60. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

Da. Johnson's principles and feelings were ever ranged 
(kL this side of authority, antiquity, and establishment. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, to find him more favorably 
inclined toward the Roman Catholic than the Presbyterian 
church : but we may always be gratified in knowing that he 
rejected error under whatever countenance of authority it 
might be broached, and in common with all great minds 
loved truth in its solidity and simplicity. Devoutness of 
heart, constant mindfulness of the presence of God, reliance 
on the work of Christ, prayer for the guiding and sustaining 
influences of the Holy spirit — these formed his religion, and 
he sought more the practice of these, than the mere excite- 
ment of listening to extemporaneous preachers, or any en- 
deavor to &v«nt and btoach new systems of doctrine. 

There is a conversation of Johnson's recorded, which shows 
to us the chastened sentiments of a really Grod-fearing and 
Grod-worshiping mind. It took plaoe at Oxford between him- 
self and Dr. Adams, the Master of Pembroke College. John- 
son said, '' I know of no good prayers but those in the ' Book 
of Conunon Prayer.* ** Dr. Adams observed, in a very earn- 
est manner, " I wish, sir, you would compose some family 
prayers." Johnson replied, ** I will not compose prayers for 
you, sir, because you can do it for yourself But I have 
thought of getting together all the books of prayers which I 
could, selecting those which should appear to me the best, 
putting out some, inserting others, adding some prayers of my 
own, and perfixing a discourse on prayer." "We all now 
gathered about him," relates Boswell, " and two or three of 
us at a time joined in pressing him to execute this plan. He 
seemed to be a little displeased at the manner of our impor- 
ttmity, and in great agitation call out, * Do not talk thus of 
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what is so awfid, I know not what time Grod will allow 
me in ti^is world. There kre many things which I wish to 
do.' Some persisted, and Dr. Adams said, *1 never was 
more serious^tbout any thing in my life.' Johnson exclaimed, 
* liCt me alone-^et me alone — I am overpowered.' And 
then he put his hands before his face, and reclined for some 
time upodi the table." We have noyr his Meditations and 
Prayers, which are very valuable, and wholly his own, as 
arranged by Dr. Strahsji, although we may believe that this 
gentleman had no license for their publication from Dr. John- 
son himself 

It must be conceded, ;that devoutness is a characteristic 
more of the Roman Catholic than the Protestant church. 
We see Roman Catholic chapels open throughout the day, 
and nearly at all hours persons are entering them, and, quietly 
kneeling down, while deep silence reigns throughout the place, 
they ofier up their prayers. Whatever be the nature of those 
prayers, the spirit of devotion is there. And while this con- 
tinual refreshment of the soul — ^for such, if sincere, it must 
needs be to a Roman Catholic — ^is being experienced, there 
is nothing of a religious kind going on in Protestant churches, 
or Protestant houses. The door of their sanctuary is closed 
from Sunday to Sunday, and if laid open, no on^ enters it for 
the purpose of unseen and silent prayer ; no little company, 
relying on the gracious promise of Christ's presence, is there ;. 
and nothing induces our people to gather together in the 
temple, unless preaching be announced. There is a principle 
prevailing in the bosoms of our Roman Catholic brethren, 
which we need to cherish in our own ; and for which we who 
boast of a purer faith and more primitive practice ought to be 
more eminent. We are all looking out for gifts rather than 
for giving, and thus we may be too lamentably liable to foster 
feelings of conceit and selfishness rather than those attendant 
on humble-mindedness and holiness of heart. Let us show 
forth Dr. Johnson as a firm, undeviating Church of England 
man, yet without uncharitableness toward his Roman Cath- 
olic brethren : and because of his liberality and charity, often, 
as in the case of G-rotius and others, misrepresented iMi toftn* 
ing too much toward Popery in its entireness. 

n* 
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Boswell once said to him, " So, sir, you are no great enemy 
to the Roman Catholic religion ? " 

Johnson.— •<< No more, sir, than to the Presbyterian re- 
ligion." 

BoswELii.— " You are joking." 

Johnson. — «« No, sir, I really think s<<. Nay, sir, of the 
two, I prefer the Popish ! " And he then entered into some 
reasons of which we have before treated. In the above re- 
mark, we see nothing more than a little, preference givpn to 
the one more than the other : bat he disliked them both. 
The feeling which we have above noted, together with his 
political principles, would necessarily lead him to give some 
preference to the Roman Catholic religion, and yet, if we in 
any way measure his dislike of it by his dislike of the Presby- 
terian manner, we must see that he disapproved it greatly, 
although for very different reasons. 

Of conversion from the Roman Catholic church he said, as 
reported by Sir William Scott, " A man who is converted 
from Protestantism to Popery, may be sincere : he parts with 
nothing: he is only superadding to what he already had. 
But a convert from Popery to Protestantism gives up so much 
of what he has held as sacred as any thing that he retains — 
there is so much laceration of mind in such a conversion, 
that it can' hardly be sincere and lasting." Boswell, the 
Presbyterian, adds, " The truth of this reflection may be con- 
firmed by many and eminent instances, some of which will 
occur to most of my readers." 

Croker expresses himself as not aware of such instances, 
and thinks that Boswell alluded to Gibbon, whose cqnversion 
from Protestantism to Popery, and back again, and which 
ended in infidelity, is not a case in point. A direct case, in 
our days, has occurred in that of Blanco White : and he also 
states that many hundreds, on giving up Popery, fall into in- 
fidelity — ^they must believe all or none — ior, probably, they 
have been accustomed to believe so much, that they think 
our religion too meagre for Notice. 

Bishop Elrington expressed his suprise, that Johnson 
should have forgotten Latimer, Ridley, Hoo|fer, and all those 
of all nations, who have, renounced Popery. To many 
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zealoas PiotestantiS this remark of Dr. Johnson's will bo an 
exceedingly startling one. - And yet we can, on deliberation, 
well discern a goodness in his meaning. Infidelity was 
always the horror of his mind : he could not sit in company 
with an infidel. His idea is, Better believe too much than 
too little ; and . he fears, in many minds, the efiect of a 
descent from the greater to the lesser, lest the man should 
find himself rolled impetuously to the bottom of the hill, 
when he should have walked calmly to his residence on the 
middle of it. We must remember, too, that a Roman 
Catholic parts from what he has been taught to regard as 
sacred, though we regard it as akin to profane i and while we 
may say that we lead him to other doctrines which may 
better fill up his mind, yet the shock is in some degree or 
another inevitable, and the multitude can not bear such a 
shock, although it be from mere superstitious ideas and ob- 
servances. Yet no man can read the two articles following 
after the Preface to our Book of Common Prayer.*— no man 
can look into the addenda of creed and ceremony in the 
Roman Catholic church — and not pronounce restoration to 
be absolutely desirable : and therefore, the Protestant is not 
^responsible for some or many untoward efiects accruing from 
a lessening of hold on Popish superstitions and practices, and 
it is his duty to win minds from these, whatever he may think 
of the feasibility of holding a true saving belief in conjunction 
with them, on all essential points of the Christian religion. 
Dr. Johnson's observation should certainly excite to great 
care and preparation in the matter of attempting and efTecti 
ing conversions from the Roman Catholic to the Protestant 
religion, and thus regarded a? an exhortation, it may be of 
eminent advantage, however we might dislike it if viewed in 
the light of daunting or preventing men in a work for which 
the Church of Ei^gland is so well adapted, so well accoutred, 
vand oficring such a substantial settledness in a home as fully 
sacred as it is really primitive^ 

Let us proceed to a sort of examination of Johnson by 
Boswell, on certain Roman Catholic points of belief. He 
asked, ** What do you think, sir, of Purgatory, as believed by 
the Roman Catholics ?" 
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Johnson.-— '' Why, but, it is a veiy harmless doctrine. 
They are of opinion that the generality of mankind are 
neither so obstinately wicked as to deserve everlasting punish- 
ment, nor so good as to merit being admitted into the society 
of blessed spirits : and therefore, that God is graciously 
pleased to allow of a middle state, where they may be purified 
by certain degrees of sufiering. Yon see, sir, there is noting 
unreasonable in this.*^ 

Johnson states this doctrine fairly, and according to the 
Roman Catholic belief: at least, just as it is laid down by 
the Rev. Dr. George Hay.* And the celebrated Br. Milner, 
after quoting the texts of Luke xii. 6'j ; Matt. xii. 32 ; 
Luke rn. 22^; 1 Cor. iii. 13, 16; 1 Pet. iii. 19, &c., on 
which the doctrine is founded, and the analogies by which it 
is inferred, gives very Protestant authorities for the practice 
of praying fbr the dead, and among others, " the religious Dr. 
Johnson, whose published Meditations ^ove, that he con- 
stantly prayed for his deceased wife."t 

Dr. Milner also states, that the famous Dr. Priestley, be- 
ing on his d^ath-bed, called for Simpson's work-on the Dura- 
tion of Future Piinishments, which he recommended in these 
terms, ** It contains my sentiments ; we shall all meet fiac^ly : 
we only require difierent degrees of discipline, suited to our 
difierent tempers, to prepare us for final happiness."! 

But this is a presumptuous notion, ^nwarranted by Gi>d*s 
word. These who heturd our Lord speak (Matt. xxv. 41) 
would, considering the known opinion of the Jews and an- 
cients, certainly receive the word *< everlasting" in its unre- 
stricted sense ; and it has been pithily observed, if there is no 
everlasting punishment, neither is th^e everlasting revoard 
or happiness ; for the s^me word is used to denote the dura- 
tion of Mther. At the same time, we might hold the doctrine 

'^ Hay's " Sincere Christian instructed itt the Faith of Christ, from 
the Written Word." Richardson, Derby. V61. ii. p. 116. 

t **The End of Religious Controversy," by the Rev. John Milner, 
D.D. F.S.A. p. 416. Dr. Johnson prayed for his deceased wife only 
after a conditional manner, and with extreme reverenee and modesty ; 
different from the prayer of St. Augustine for hia pious mother Monica. 

t Is not Dr. M. Wrong in applying this, which relates rather to the 
doctrine of universal redemption than to purgatory ? 
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of both eternal and limited punishmentB without much harm, 
inasmuch as we know, that as regards human laws, certainty 
more than severity of punishment influences mankind, and 
many may be led to commit lesser oflenses under the idea 
that Grod will not assign them to eternal perdition for such, 
while they might be induced to avoid such ofienses imder the 
belief that they would certainly be punished painfully, though 
not eternally, fo)r their committal, in the next life. Yet, let 
us allow that the reasonable n[bcessity for this doctrine of 
Purgatory is much weakened, when we consider that there 
are difiererent degrees* of reward and glory in heaven, so 
that the loss of any degree of final happiness ought to act as 
a powerful persuasive with men to abstain firom every kind 
of oflense, and to seek the aid of the grace of God for such 
entire abstinence. 

Dr. Johnson appears to have had no doubt of a middle 
state: and no man can deny the existoiee of paradise as in- 
ferior to the highest heaven.f He only doubted whether he 

* This doctrine in well argued, by Br. Green, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, in a tract (The fbur Last Things) published by the Christian 
Knowledge Society. 

t Dr. Field, in his support of Calvin against the imputations of Bel- 
larroine, teUs us, that *^the custom of remembering the <)Bparted| 
naming their names at the Holy Table, &o. was a most ancient and. 
godly custom ; neither is it in any way disliked by us. And surely it 
appears, that this was th^ cause that Aerius was condemned of iiereti- 
cal rashness, in that he durst condemn this laudable and ancient cus- 
tom of the oommeBEioration of ^e dead. In this sort they did most re- 
ligiously observe and keep, at the Lord's Table, the commemoration 
of all the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, evangelists, martyrs, and con- 
fessors, yea of Mary the mother of our Lord, to whom it can not be 
conceived, that by prayer they did vtish deliverance out of purgatory^ 
rince no man ever thought them to be there ; but if they wished any 
thing, it was the deliverance from the power of death, which as yet 
tyrannizeth over one part of them ; the speedy destroying of the last 
enemy, which is death, the hastening of their resurrection, and joyful 
public acquittal of them in that great day wherein they shall stand to 
be judged before the Judge of the quick and dead. Tlfis was the prac- 
tice of the whole church, and this the meaning of their commemorations 
and prayers, which was good, and no way to be disliked." He states 
further, that '^ men out of their own private errors apd fancies used such 
prayers for the dead, as the Romanbts themselves dare not justify." 
(Dr. Field's ^ook of the Church, book iii. chap. zvii. Edit. 1606. 

H* 
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might be allowed to pray for a deceased pereon : and he only 
prayed thus conditionally, not positively, as Dr. Milner would 
have us believe that he did. In a prayer for his depatted 
wife, we have his two opinions blended : *' And, O Lord, so 
far as it may be iawful in me, I commend to thy Fatherly 
goodness the soul of my departed wife : beseeching thee to 
grant her whatever is best in her present state^ and finalh/ 
to receive her to eternal happiness" Who can oligect to 
this, when we know that the resurrection and the judgment 
must take place previous to the final destination of a soul ; 
and no soul wovdd be brought out of hell or heaven to be 
judged ? Surely, therefore, there must be a middle state in 
which the soul is placed after its flight from this world, and 
previous to its union with the body at the resurrection, and 
in the judgment. It would be a blessed privilege, especially 
in certain cases, if we might be permitted to folldw the dead 
with our prayers ; but still, we dare not trust that such per- 
)!nission is granted, for, excepting in. the Apocrypha, we have 
no clear intimation in the sacred Scriptures of its allowance. 

Croker observes, that sometimes Dr. Johnson prays, that 
the Almighty may " have had mercy** on the departed, as if 
he believed the sentence to have been already pronounced. 
Yes, He may have had mercy ; but this decides not the seil- 
tence in its fiillness : that irrevocable sentence which is to be 
delivered on the Judgment Day. 

<' But then, sir, continued Boswell, V their masses for the 
dead ?" Johnson. — " Why, sir, if it be once established that 
there are souls in Purgatory, it is as proper to pray for them, 
as for our brethren of mankind who are yet in .this life." 

BoswELL. — " The idolatry of the Mass." 

Johnson — « Sir, there is no idolatry in the Mass. They 
believe God to be there, and they adore Him." 

They believe a piece of bread to be God, and adoring G6d, 
and not a piece of bread, they are not guilty of idolatry. 
Were the piece of bread only representative of God, and did 

also the Appendix to Book Hi.) His remarks on this subject, which he 
regards as Protestant doctrine and generally allowed, may not be agree* 
able to the tone of much of the religion of the present day, but they 
fully bear out Dr. Johnson. 
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they adore it, they would be guilty of idolatry. This seems 
to be -Dr. Johnson's excuse for them ; an excuse valid enough 
fi)r escape from the charge, founded on the marvelous mon- 
strosity of their belief. On this ground, the Heathens who 
worship and pray to images as gods, are cleared fix>m the 
charge of idolatry. In both Catholic and Heathen the wor- 
ship may be consistent with the belief; but the belief is mon- 
strous. Let us mark how these erroneous doctrines and 
practices all consistently proceed one out of the other. If 
there be Purgatory, then prayers for the dead ; if individual 
prayers imd sacrifice, then united and public prayer and sacri- 
fice also. 

The above words of Dr. Johnson must not be read as an 
approval of the Mass, and as though he thought no idolatry 
was involved in its ador&tion. No, he merely states what 
might be the consistent practice springing out of a certain 
belief. He himself did not believe God to be there : for he 
did not hold the doctrine of Transubstantiation, " If," he 
once said, after quoting Tillotson, " God had never i^ken 
figuratively, we might hold that he speaks literally, when He 
says, * This is my Body.* " Boswell pressed him by saying, 
*' But what do you say, sir, to the ancient . and continued 
tradition of the church upoi^ this point?" Johnson, — 
« Tradition, sir, has no place where the Scriptures are plain ;^ 
and tradition can not persteade a man into a belief of tran^ 
substantiation. Able men, indeed, have said they believed 
it." On another dceasion when, as Boswell tells us, he was 
in a frame " calm, gentle, wise, holy," he spoke against the 
belief of transubstantiation. This is necessary to bo observ- 
ed, lest we rashly accuse him of showing too much favor to 
iloman Catholic doctrines, whereas he only seeks to excuse 
their consistency, not their creed. 

" The worship of saints ?" further exclaimed Boswell. 
Johnson. — " Sir, they do not worship saints : they invpke 
them : they only ask their prayers."' But he was opp9sed 
to the invocation of saints. Toplady , speaking of R omanists, 
asked, *' Does not their invocation of saints suppose omnipres- 
ence in the saints ?'* " No, sir, it supposes only pluri-pres- 
ence ; and when spirits are divested of matter, it seems 
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probable that they should dee with mofe extent than when 
in an embodied state. There is therefore no approach to an 
invasion of any of the Divine attributes, in the invocation d 
saints. But I think it is idUrworship atkd presumption. 
I see no command for it^ and therefore think it ^er not to 
practice it.** 

There seems to be an over refinement in the distinction 
between omnipresence and plori-presenoe. We can only un- 
derstand it in this way ; nainely, that the departed saints 
are allowed to hear the prayers of all those whom they knew 
on. earth ; a privilege which they did not possess on earth, 
because their bodies confined them to one spot. Thus, when 
in the flesh, only those friends who could be about them and 
see them, could say. *' Pray for me :'' but now, having cast 
ofi* the body, the spirit could have greater fireedom, and be 
enabled to see and hear those who called and besought them 
£rom a distance, as' well as those who Were nigh. Still only 
the vmce of friends would reach them : for the doctrine would 
be held under the idea of an earthly taint of saintship still 
clinging to them, and with the belief that Grod would gra- 
ciously allow a sainted spirit on the earth to call to its sainted 
sister or brother in ^eaven, and thus efieotually realize the 
communion of saints— -of all saints that were joined on earth 
of the dead and of the living. This would be the idea of 
pluri-presence : and then we extend it further, and suppose 
all the church in Heaven to be mindful of the whole church 
on earth with permission to hear and urge the requests (^in- 
dividuals of the church militant, and then we arrive at the 
idea of omnipresence. 

" As to the invocation of saints," said Dr. Johnson, at an- 
other time, " though I do not think it authorized, it appears 
to me, that * the communion of samts' in the Creed means 
the communion with the saints in heaven, as connected with 
* the holy Catholic Church.' Yes, they may be united with 
us, and we sJifUl be united with them. They may be united 
with, and regardful of us (Rev. vi. 9—11), and we know 
that we, if faithful and holy, are to be hereafter with ' the 
spirits of just men made perfect.* " 

But the communion of saints is a very difierent mattcx 
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ilrom the invocation of saints. We raa^ believe tkat the 
tsaints can pray for ug,* and with a purer and stronger power 
of prayer, in their dis^oihodied state, although we dare not 
pray to them. They could pray for us when o^ the earth-— 
why not when in Paradise ? Their prayers then for us would 
not hinder Christ's gracious intercession for our souls, any 
more than their prayers on earth did ; and, " Brethren, pray 
for us,'' is a grand exhortatiod df St. Paul. Our Reformers 
held this beHef,^ and it is a comfortable one, in no way de- 

* Dr. Field supports this view in some very remarkable passages 
(book iii. chap. 31), folly coinciding with Bishop Een^s sentiments. 
He is treating on the Heresies of Yigilantias, saying, ^' The next heresy 
that we are supposed to fall into, is that ofYigilanttus. The opinions 
imptited to him by Jerome, and disliked, are these : The first, that 
the saints departed pray not for the living, &o." Dr. Field answers, 
"For the opinions^ wherewith Jerome chargeth him, this we briefly 
answer. First, if he absohitely denied that the saints departed do pray 
for Qs, ^ it seemeth he did by Jerome's reprehension, we think he 
erred. For we hold they do pray in genere^ See also Apftondiic to 
book iii. Answer to Brereley's Objections. 

t Bishop Ridley wrote thus to a fellow-martyr, " Brother Bradford, 
as long as I shall understand thoa ait in thy journey, by God's grace 
I shall call upon our heavenly Father, for Christ's sake, to let th6e 
slifely home : and tlien, good brother, speak you, and pray for the rem- 
nant which are to suffer for Christ's sake \ according to that thou shalt 
then know more clearly ."-^Xc«cr< of the Martyrs. Edited by the 
Rev. Edward Bickersteth. 

The sainted Bishop Ken, one of the greatest glories Of our 6hui'ch, 
and worthy to be reckoned among the luminaries of the Churctl Catho- 
Ho — ^in his " Exposition of the Church Catechism," which received the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop of Canterbury's chaplain in the year 
1665, says, " I believe, O most holy Jesu, that thy saints. here below, 
have communion with thy saints above (Heb. xii. 22) ; they praying for 
us in heaven, we are on earth celebrating their memorials, rejoicing at 
their bliss, giving Thee thanks ifbr their labor of loVe, and imitating 
their examples — ^for which all love, all glory be to Thee." These 
words are copied as they stand, in the original edition \ but probably 
the Word *' are" should be " here." 

Bbhop Heber's beautiful letter of condolence to Miss Stone, in " Nar- 
rative of a Journey," &c. vol. iii. p. 309, is well known. He says, 
" That the spirits in Paradise pray for those whom they have left be- 
hind, I can not doubt, since I can not suppose that they ctose to love 
us there \ and your dear brother is thue still employed in your service 
and still recommending you to the throne, of mercyyto the all-sufficient 
and promised help of that Ood who is the Father of the fatherless, and 
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pendent on the truth or error of the doctrine of the invo 
cation of saints. They may be enabled to pray not only for 
friends left behind, but for the whole world of men, and in doing 
this in Paradise, they would do no more than what they were 
allowed to do when mortals on the earth. They would still 
pray, not in their own strength, but through the '< one Medi- 
ator between Grod and man, the man Christ Jesus." 

**1 am talking all this time," said Johnson, "of the doc- 
trines of the Church oi Rome. I grant you that, in prac- 
tice, Purgatory is made a lucrative imposition, and that the 
people do become idolatrous as they recommend themselves 
to the tutelary protection of particular saints." 

The vast and ridiculous extent to which this tutelary 
guardianship is carried, is readily discerned by all 'who know 
any thing of the practices of Romanists. And yet, in a 
work highly esteemed among them, $rst published by their 
eminent divine Grother, and republished by Bishop Challoner, 
these two remarkable fieatences occur : *^ Cursed is he that 
believes the saints in heaven to be hir redeemers, that prays 
to them as such, or that gives God's honor to them, or to any 
creature whatsoever. Amen." ** Cursed is every goddess 
worships, that believes the blessed Virgin Mary to be any 
more than a creature ; that worships her or puts bis trust in 
her more than in God ;■ that believes her above her Son, or 
that she* can in any thing command Him. Amen." Let 
us bind our Roman Catholic brethren to this, and there is 
an ead of their idolatry. But we know the sentiments and 
practice of the great mass pf them to be otherwise;* and, 
indeed, their divines must be aware of it, or these prohibitions 
would not have been issued. 

of that blessed Son whe hath assured us that they who monrn shall be 
comforted." 

We :diid, also, that truly evangelical minister, the late Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, state it as his hope that he may be permitted to pray for his 
children with more power than when on earth; and, if sO, promising 
them his prayers. 

Of the comnumion of the earthly and heavenly church, see 1 Gor. 
xii. 12, 13; Ephes. i. 10; Heb. xii. 23; Rev. vi. 9^ xii. 11. See 
also Dr. Field's Third Book on the church, chapters 17 and 31. 

* See Tyler's ^' What is Romanism ?" being Tracts published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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We^ como nearest to the invocation of saints or angels, 
collectively, when we chant our favohtp doxology^ 

" Praise God, from whom all blessings flow j - 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him, above^, ye heavenly hott. 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

But here ^ere is no abuse of doctrine — ^no trusting in aijigels 
or saints for blessing or guardianship from them ; it is mere 
acknowledgment of the oneness of the church in glory and iiji 
the church in weakness, and with this acknowledgment an 
invitation. 

" Confession ?" persevered Boswell. Johnson " Why, 

I don't know but that is a good thing. The Scripture says, 
< Confess your faults one to another ;' and the priests confess 
as well as the laity. Then it must be considered that their 
absolution is only upon repentance, and often upon penance 
also. You think your sins may be forgiven without penance, 
upon repentance alone." 

This is rightly stated, for the best Koman Catholic 
authorities tell us, that confession of sins is necessary for ob. 
taining absolution ; without it, the g^ace of the sacrament of 
penance will not be bestowed. There can be no doubt that 
confession of sins is a Scriptural doctrine, and that its practice 
is incumbent on every Christian. But the Roman Catholic 
church by i\js custom utterly deprives such a practice of its 
very essence. For what should confession be ? Open and 
honest, and before all men. How is it with Romanists ? 
Dark and concealed, and only to a priest, who is bound not 
to divulge it. What is the object of confession, and what 
would be its result ? Its object is the exposure of the heart, 
especially to those who have most interest in knowing your 
heart ; and the result would be, that no concealment of crime 
would ever be kept up ; and hence, when men felt they must 
confess, crime would itlmost cease. What use to cheat a 
man in a bill if you must go and teU him of it th^ next w^ek, 
and make reparation ? Tell him ; not tdl it only to another 
man who you know must not tell it to another, and then 
practice a secret penance of some kind, thus giving false 
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latisfaetion to your own deceived heart, and doing no good to 
your defrauded neighbor. In short, eonfession is another 
term for an opened heart; but, depend upon it, true and 
honest confession of nns is the hardest task that ever was, or 
ever can be imposed on the human heart. It is one of the 
main things needed to regenerate the world (it is a fruit of 
the spiritual mind), but it is the last that the tongue of man 
will duly perform. 

Confession of sins should be made to the clergy, it is true ; 
but not to them only. It should always be made to them, 
because they are the instructors of those that are gone out 
of the way, the healers of the broken-hearted, the physicians 
of the soul. How can they prescribe so well, as when they 
know the especial complaint under which divers persons are 
respectively laboring, unless they know the sin which doth so 
easily beset them ? See how you tell your bodily physician 
all your bodily ailments, how minute and careful you are ; 
and if you miss acquainting him with any particular circum- 
stance, his efibrts may not meet your case. So should you 
be careful with your spiritual physician, but not with him 
only, but with others. For if you trust a secret to him which 
you wish others not to know, yon place yourself in his power ; 
and although he may never desire to make use of this power 
to your disadvantage in any way, yet, as a general rule, con- 
fession to the clergy only would be found to be inconveoient, 
as well as missing its essential mark; and, indeed, no con- 
fession should be made to the clergy without giving full per- 
mission to them to divulge it to some others ; and a main 
object of your going to a minister for confession should be, 
that he might, at your earnest desire, eommunioate it to the 
persons whom you had injured in any way, provided no 
serious hurt would accrue to others from such confession. 

Some kinds of Christians, the Wesleyans for instance, ap- 
proach near to the system of the confessional. They confess 
their sins in their band-meetings, but then these are private, 
only entered by means of a ticket, and perhaps the CQufessions 
are not divulged, especially to those who have most interebt 
in knowing them. A Wesleyan may exhibit sorrow for sin, 
he may say that he has been sorely tempted, and he may 
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seek the aid of the prayers of lus brethren ; but will he say, 
X have stolen a pair of stockings off such a man's garden- 
hedge, and I must tell you and him of it ; I have entertained 
such and sueh a spite against auch and such a person, and I 
must out with it ; I have sold such a one an inferior article 
at too high a price, and I must go and tdil him^— will he do 
this? for without this freeness and openness, let him not 
flatter himself that there can be confession : he is in no wi^ 
better than a Romanist. It has been observed, that too 
often a Wesleyan confession or statement of experience is 
nothing more or less than a confession of virtues — ^that is, a 
confession of former sins and later virtues ; in this latter 
light the man wishing to be tak^i at his own word of him- 
self, when his actions ought to speak for him, not his tongue. 
There is an excellent paper in the Rambler (No. 28),* 
which ought to be read by every one who desires to know 
himself before he seeks to propagate his own reputation, and 
to find how men more grossly practice imposture on them- 
selves than on others. But real confession of sins, as they 
should be Scripturally confessed, is' one of the best cures for 
the pride, the boasting, the imposture of man. 

Speaking of Wesleyans, we may note Wesley's large and 
charitable mind. Though so much opposed to Popery, he 
could say, " I firmly believe that many members of the 
Church of Rome have been holy men, and that m^y a^e so 

♦ How excellent is this sentence: "There are men," writes Dr. 
JolinsoD, "who always confound the praise of goodness with the prac- 
tice, and who believe themselves mild and mtoderate, charitable and- 
. faithful, beeauu they have exerted their eloquence in commendation of 
mildness, fidelity, and other virtues. This is an error almost universal 
among those that converse much with disputants, with such whose fear 
or interest disposes them to a seeming reverence for any declaration, 
however enthusiastiO) and submission to any boast, however arrogant. 
Having none to recall their attention to their lives, they rate themselves 
by the goodness of their opinions, and forget how trmch more fcuHy men 
may show their virtue in their talk than in their actions.'''' 

It is well recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he for a long time 
concealed the consecration of himself to the stricter duties of religion, 
lest, by some flagitious and shameful action,, he should bring piety 
into disgrace. This is related by Dr. Johnson, in No. 14 of the 
Eambler. 
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now." And he says in another place, " Several of them 
have attained to as high a pitch of sanctity as human nature 
is capable of arriving at." 

Mrs. Fletcher, wife of the eminent Rev. John Fletcher of 
Madeley, says,* ** Reading the life of Ignatius Loyola (the 
founder of the Jesuits), and especially what pains he took, 
and what labor he went through to gain souls, I could not 
but be struck at the glaring diHerence between him and me. 
One day, having taken a step he believed to be his duty, but 
which caused him both pain and ignominy, and being rebuked 
by a friend, he replied^ * I should not object to traverse all 
the streets of Paris barefoot, with horns on my head, and 
clothed in the most ridiculous habit, could it but gain one 
soul to Grod.' The conviction," she continues, « inmiediately 
struck me, that all I wanted was to be filled with the love 
of Grod, and that would produce every efiect in its proper 
order. Lord, let my incessant cry be for this ! Oh give me 
this most excellent gift of charity !" 

This excellent woman, and we love her for her love, not- 
withstanding all her dreams and extravagances, had a corre- 
spondence with a Roman Catholic priest, in which also she 
exhibits much loving comprehension of mind. She says, 
with remarkable concentration of light and love — ^for many, 
as Wesley said, have much love and but little light — she 
says; " With regard to th^ doctrine of Calvin, which repre- 
sents the love of God in a> very wrong light, I therein agree 
with you, and mourn that so many good men do hokl it. 
Had not Christ died for all, the apostles could not have been 
commanded * to preach the G-ospel to every creature.' " She 
reminds him how sweetly hereafter, they may forget the 
names of Romanist and Protestant : she commends the Life 
of M. de Rentz, as a book she much loves : and writes to 
the priest, *' I can embrace you as a brother in the Lord, 
and regard you as such." 

Of this kind of generous disposition, was the pious Hannah 
More. She writes t to one of her sisters, of Dr. Johnson, 
•< He reproved me with pretended sharpness for reading, * Lea 

* Her Life, p. 247. 

t Vol. i. p. 211 of her Life. 
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Pens^s de Pascal/ * or any of the Port Royal authors, 
alleging, that as a good Protest&nt, I ought to ahstaia from 
hooks written hy Catholics. I was begiimiag to stand upon 
my defense, when he took me with hoth hands, and with 
a tear running down his cheeks, * Child,' said he, with 
the most affecting eamestjiesB, ' I am heartily glad that 
you read pious books by whomsoever they may be writ- 
ten/" 

Wb may readily s^y.that Dr. Johnson's rebuke was pre-' 
tended, for his manner was often playful ; and she evidently 
adopts his exhortation! Johnson really had large views of 
religion, for we have it ^recorded by Boswell, that once he and 
Johnson talked of the Roman Catholic religion, and how little 
difference there was in essential matters between it and 
Church of England, or Presbyterianism. Johnson said, *« True, 
sir, all denomimations of Christians have really little differ- 
ence in point of doctrine, though they may differ widely in 
external forms. There is a prodigious difference between the 
external form of one of your Presbyterian churches in Scot- 
land, and the church in Italy; yet the doctrine taught is 
essentially the same," BoswfiU lets this pass without obser- 
vation or comment, so may we. We may, however, notice 
that it was 77^z7^^er in prayer and preaching that contribu- 
ted a good deal to prevent Johnson from entering a Presby- 

* Hannah More was also an ardent admirer of F6nelon, of whom 
we may relate this anecdote : Lord Peterborough, after a visit paid to 
Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, said to Pope, '' Pension is a man 
that was cast in e^ particular mould, that^ was never made use of for 
any body else. He's a delicious creature. But I was forced to get 
from him as soon as I possibly could^ for else he would have made me 
pious.^^-^Warton's Essay on Pope. 

Of our Warburton, much the same observation, though in a rather 
different sense, was made. When Lord-Chancellor Yorke had obtain- 
ed great repiitation iu public life^ and the most brilliant prospects were 
before him, thus he addressed the great scholar and divine : '' I en- 
deavor to cpnvinQe myself it is dangerous to cbnverse with you, for you 
show me so much more happiness in the quiet pursuits of knowledge 
and enjoyments of friendship than is to be found in lucre or ambition, 
that I go back into the world with regret, where few things are to be 
attained without more agitation, both of reason and the passions, than 
either moderate parts or a benevolent mind can support." — Lord 
CampbeWs Lives of the Chancellors^ vol. v. p. 390. 
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terian place of i^nhip in Scotland ; h^ read tiie books of 
Scotch divines, and approved them. 

At another time, he repeated his observation, that the 
difierences among Christians are really of no consequence. 
'< Por instance," he said, << if a Protestant objects to a Papist, 
<Yoa worship images;* the Papist can answer, 'I do not 
insist on your doing it ; you may be a very good Papist with- 
out it ; I do it only as a help to my devotion.* " This is 
very liberal, but still a Protestant may say, I not only wish 
to avoid worshiping pf images myself, but I go further, and 
desire to discountenance any society in which it is done, and 
thus protect others as well as clear myself. It is but fsdi to 
mention, that nothing do the Roman Catholics repel with 
greater indignation than the idea that any worship or adora- 
tion is paid by them to images, so that any one can love, 
adore, and trust in an image as his God. They abhor and 
detest such a thought, and bitterly ^mplain of the injustice 
of the accusation. '* ■ 

CONVENTS AND MONASTERIES. 

Of convents and monasteries he spoke muck ^* If I were 
to visit Italy,** he said, *' my curiosity would be more attract- 
ed by convents than by palaces ; though I am afraid that I 
should find expectation in both places equally disappointed, 
and life in both places supported with impatience and quitted 
with reluctance. In Uiis remark we observe two prevailing 
habits of his own mind — ^his religion, preferring convents to 
palaces ; his fear >of death, expecting to find it reign in relig^ 
ious and irreligious people alike. We may regret that a visit 
to Italy, projected at two periods of his life, did not t^ke 
place. 

He said, '' If convents should be allowed at all, they should 
only, be retreats for persons unable to serve the public, or who 
have served it. It is our first duty to serve society, this 
service the fruit of our religion ; and, af^r we have done 
that, we may attend wholly to the salvation of our own souls. 

* See Dr. Hay's Sincere Christian, p. 231. 
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A yoathful passion for abstnacted devotion should not be eji- 
couraged." We may rightly ask : If all good people are to 
retire from the world, what would the world become ? Good 
people are the good leaven of society that maintain its integ- 
rity. 

** There are no anchorites in heaven/' says Bishop Patrick ; 
** why on earth ?" 

One day, a very fine one^ he was walking among the ruins 
of St. Andrew's, and took off his hat while he was upon any 
part of the ground where the Cathedral had stood. He talk- 
ed of Knox and his mob, and he spoke of retirement from the 
World. He thought a man might retire when he had done 
his duty to society ; but love of his neighbor should cause him 
to beau: a part in active life. " Those who Are exeeedingly 
scrupulous (which I do not approve, for I am no friend ta 
scruples), and find their scrupulosity invincible, or those who 
can not resist temptations, and find they make themselves 
worse by being in the world, without making it better, may 
retire.'* IJis enthusiasm must have been rapidly excited by 
the sceijie around him« when he farther exclaimed, " I never 
read of a hermit, but in imagination I kiss his feet ; never of 
a monastery, but I could &11 on my knees and kiss the pave- 
ment. But I think putting young people there, who know 
nothing of life, nothing of retirement, is dangerous 4bnd wick- 
ed." And by a subsequent sentence, he at once explains 
what he meant before, in saying that it is our first duty to 
serve society, &c., a saying which has been mack misrepre- 
sented, as though we mighft serve the world for a time> and 
become religious in old age only. , " It is a saying," he says, 
'< as old as Hesiod : *Ef)ya V€a>v, ^vkai ri fUaQ)v, evyairi 
yepovTOJv* That is a very noble line : not thOft young men 
shotdd not prai^ or old men not give counsel, but that every 

* Boswell translates this line by a couplet : . 

" Let youth in deeds, in coansel man engage : 
Prayer is the proper duty of old age," ' ' 



1 P«rb^» the fsefning is— The achieTements of the yoangr, the coaagek of the mid- 
dle-«ged, and the Uenings (is not 9iY*m prayef for a blessing ?) of the aged are best 
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seaBon of life has its proper duties. I have tkonght of retir- 
ing and have talked of it to a friend : but I find my vocation 
is rather to active life." The very threat of his withdrawal 
from society forms a powerful argument against any institution 
that would have allured so great a benefactor of mankind 
to take sach a step ; though the love of retirement, as he tells 
us in the Rambler,* <<has, in all ages, adhered closely to 
those minds which have been most enlarged by knowledge, 
or elevated by genius." No one could give better advice than 
lus hermit gives to Obidah, the son of Abensena. t 

This entry appears in his Diary, when traveling in France ; 
•' Monk not necessarily a priest. Benedictines rise at foar, 
are at church an hour and a half; at church again half an 
hour before, half an hour after dinner ; and again from half 
an hour after seven to eight. They may sleep eight hours. 
Bodily labor wanted in monasteries. The poor taken into 
hospitals and miserably kept. Monks in the convent, fifteen, 
accounted poor." It will be remembered, how he tells us 
in the «Rambler"t that monks are not necessarily poor; 
they are certainly free from destitution, and the reverence 
paid to the sanctity of their character amply compensates all 
other distinctions which might have been won in the worldly 
life. 

Mrs. Fiozzi records, «* When we were at Rouen, he took 
a great fancy to the Abb6 Rofiette, with them he conversed 
about the destruction of the Order of the Jesuits, and con- 
demned it loudly, as a blow to the general power of the 
church, and likely to be foUowec^ with many and dangerous 
innovations, which might at length become fatal to religion 
itself, and shake even the foundation of Christianity ; and 
we are further told, that Dr. Johnson pronounced a long 
eulogium upon Milton, with so much ardor, eloquence, and 
ingenuity, that the Abb6 rose from his seat and eijibraced 
him. 

Yet neither Johnson nor the Abb6 could have, in any 
wise, liked Milton's religious views. Johnson tells us, how 
" he had adopted the puritanical savageness of manners," and 

* Rambler, No. 7. t Ibid. No. 66 

t Ibid. No. 203. 
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<* 8uch is lu8 malignity, that hell grovs darker at his frown." 
He belonged to no church, had, no stated hour of prayer, in 
public or private. At first he is said to have been Calvin- 
istic ; and when he began to hale the Presbyt^ians, he 
became Arminijui. The Papists, because appealing to other 
testimonies than thp Scripture, in his opinion, Qught not to 
bid permitted the liberty of either public or private worship : 
for though they plead conscience, " yet," he said, " we haTC 
no warrant to regard conscience which is not grounded in 
Scripture." We are reminded, by this enmity to. Papists, 
of Frynne, the regicide, wbo actually made it a subject of 
serious accusation against the government, that he, when 
removed as a prisoner from Carnarvon Castle, was com- 
pelled to set sail in a ship on board of which was a Roman 
Catholic ! 

Great must have been their victory over prejudice, great 
their admiration of poetry's grandest hero, when the one 
could give, and the other applaud, so exalted a character and 
description of an ecclesiastical enemy. Milton, however, as 
Johnson has well stated, was not without full conviction of 
the truth of Ohristianity, and the profoundest veneration for 
the holy Scriptures, but the strange matter is, that the 
author of << Paradise Lost" should not have been a worshiper 
in the Cathedral (and he appears to have had a poetical 
feeling in favor of Cathedrals in earlier life), tather than the 
upholder of convehticle, and that his pplitical predilections 
should not have been of the Stuart rather than the Crom- 
wellian class. 

Talking again of religious orders, he said, " It is as unrea- 
sonable for a man to go into d Carthusian convent for fear 
of being immoral, as for a man to cut off his hands for iear 
he should steal. A man may do this,'' he fmys,** yet he 
may aU his life he a thief in his heairt. Their fiilence, too," 
he continued, « is absurd. We read in the Gospel of the 
Apostles being sent to preach, but not to hold their tongues.. 
All severity that does not tend to increase good or prevent 
evil, is idle." In these remarks his strong common sense 
irresistibly breaks forth, and convinces. 

He went on, *< I said to the Lady Abbess of a convent, 
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* Madam^ you are here^ not for tlie lote of virtue, but the 
fear of vice.' She said, she should remember this as long as 
she lived." Boswell thought it hard of him to give^ her thia 
view of her situation, when she could aot help it. 

In the " Rambler" he discourses wisely :^ ** AuMerity is 
the proper antidote to indulgence ; the dueases of mind, as 
well as body, are cured by contraries, and to contraries 
we should readily have recourae, if we dreaded guih as 
-We dread pain. The compiethm and sum of repeat- 
anee is a, change rf life. That sorrow which dictates no 
caution, that fear which does not quicken our escape, that 
austerity tahich fails to rectify our affections^ aie vain and 
unavailing." 

Indeed, often an asdetie life may only tend to foster i^[»irit- 
ual pride ; ay^ as much, or more, than platform applause, or 
ooi^vegational apptovml. In a book composed to ex»lt the 
merit of one set of monks, 8t. Peter is supposed to adc of St. 
Michael, who it is that knocks at the door; the answer is, 
« A Carmelite/' ^< A Carmelite !" repeats St. Petet, peev- 
ishly ; << a Carmelite ! I think we have none at the gate of 
heavm but Carmelites, from morning t^ night. Wdi, he 
must stay ; I shidl net open ihe gate till there is & dossen 
together of them." t 

But monks, like other men, must sncoumb to the common 
fate, and give in their strict aocouat. In the celebrated 
« Daunce of Maohabree, made by Dan John Lydgate, Monke 

* That admirable paper, No. 110. 

t ChriBtini of Sweden is reported to have been neVer oetter l^eAsed 
with a story, than that of a Normon curb's artifice to save the repata- 
tion of his seigneur, who had the misfortune to be broken alive on the 
wheel, W the " Greve," for two or three robberies, and a mnrdor. 

'*We pray thee, Q Lord (said the ecclesiMtie), for the soul of 

seigneur of this parish, who has lately died of bis totmnds at Paris. "^— 
Andrevm^ p. 17. 

In the cruel persecution of the Protestants at Aix (1614), the Jeisuits 
promised an unhappy victim, overeome by the entrei^ties of his wife and 
family, that if he would reeant, his life should be spared. The man 
complied, and yet they led him forth to death. On the scaffold he up- 
braided'them with this breach of faith ; but they told him, that by the 
promise made him of Hfe, they did not mean this life^ hut that to wme. 
— Gentleman's Magazine^ vol. xvii. p. 396. 
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of St. Edmund's Bury/' when Death eomes, in due turn, to 
take away the monk, we read : 

" Death speaketh to the Monke. 

* Sir Monke also with your bhMsk habite, 
Te may no longer here hold sojoure, 
There is nothing here that may yon respite, 
Again my might yoa for to do succdnr. 
Ye mot accompt touching your labonr. 
How you have spend it in dede, word imd thought, 
To earth and aiiiea tmrneth every floore, 
The life of man is hut a thing of aoogfat.' 

** The Monke maketh answer. 

*I had lever in the cloyBter be, 
At my book and study my service, 
Which is a place contemplatif to see : 
But I have spent my life in merry wise, 
Like as a fool dissolute and nice, 
God of his mercy grant me repentanoe, 
By chore oatvrard hard is to devise, 
All be not merry which that man see daunoe.' '* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MONASTICAL LIFE. 

The eremitical life lays claim to great antiquity, and its 
followers were looked upon always as the most sainted sons 
of religion. St. Chrysostom tells us tbat the finrt institutor 
of monachism was Samuel, in the Old Testament ; and St. . 
Jerome, in his epistle to Rusticus, says, " The chief inventors 
and improvers of monachism were the sons of the prophets, in 
the Old Testament, who built huts near the river Jordon, and, 
quitting throngs and cities, lived upon barley cakes and wild 
herbs/' And the same St. Jerome (a favorite Father with 
Presbyterians), writes, in his epistle to Paulinus, *< We have 
the Apostles, Antony, Hilarion, and Macarius, for chiefs of 
our institute." Elijah and Elisha are also claimed as princes 
of the monastical life. So are the sons of Rechab, the Es- 
senes, &c. And the MS. in the Cotton Library thus con- 
tinues : " Having seen how it was represented under the 
Fathers of the Old Testament, it remains that we show how 
it was continued under those of the New. John the Baptist, 
who was between both the Testaments, flying * to the desert 
in his tender years, was the first institutor of monastical life 
under the New Testament. Nay, Christ himself was, prop- 
erly, the institutor, when he ordered his disciples to sell all, 
to leave all things, and to follow him ; and after his A^en- 
sion the faithful sold all they had, laid the price at the feet 
of the Apostles, and lived in common, under their care and 
direction, possessing nothing they could call their own. 

** After the martyrdom of the Apostles, many falling off 
from their primitive fervor, began to seek the things of this 
world, and to possess them as their own, not in common, as 
before ; but very many holy Fathers retaining that ApostoU- 
cal fervor, and inspired by the Holy Ghost, continued to live 
^ * Yet we have no evidence of this. 
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under the direction of one in community, adding many sub- 
limer things to what had been practiced under the Apostles." 

Eusebius, in the second book of his Church History, itells 
us haw, by the example of St. Mark and the influence of his 
vast number of converts in Egypt, the holy monastical in- 
stitute spread over all the world. Much more on this matter 
may be seen in Cassian, Sozomen, St. Jerome, and Epipha^ 
ttius. 

** The most renownied among these ancient monks,'' con* 
tinues the MS., <^ were Antony, Hilarion, the two Macarii, 
Pachomius, Aurelius, John the Father of 3000 monks, Se- 
rapion the Father of 10,000, Dioscorus the Father of 100, 
Julian the Father of 10,000, Amos of 3000, Theonas of 
3000, Paul of 500, Basil, Fructuosus, Ferreolus, Egyptius, 
Isidore, Aurelian, John Cassian, Jerome, and many more 
holy Fathers. At length succeeded St. Benedict, a strenu- 
ous hearer and fulflUer of the Evangelical precept, who 
shined out like a bright heavenly star; and he, aboufe the 
year of our our Lord 516, was a resolute champion in Christ's 
warfare, in a, monastery on Mount Cassino, and writ a com- 
mendable rule, approved of by the universal church, as ^Pope 
Innocent II. testifies." Previoua to this date, at least nine 
eminent monks had written monastical rules, 

Gregory of Nazianzen writes thus of the excessive auster- 
ity of the monks of Pontus: ^< Some torment themselves with 
chains of iron ; others, shut up like wild beasts, in sltreight 
houses, see no man : they fast and keep silence twenty whole 
days. O Christ," he adds, " be favorable to those : souls, 
whb I confess are pious, but not discreet enough." * 

In England the briginal and advancement of Christianity 
and monachism was nearly contemporary. Some of the 
Druids, who were priests of that pagan religion, became 
monks ; and their former life in its severity of discipline, in- 
clined them to tho monastic form of Christianity. 

The monks of Glastonbury have endeavored to maintain 

the credit of a report, that in the year 3 1 after the Passion 

of our Lord, twelve of St. Philip the Apostle's disciples (chief 

of whom >Yas Joseph of Arimathea*) came into this country 

* See Dagdale^s Monasticon. 
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and preached the Christian faith to Aryiragns, who refused 
to embrace it, iind yet granted them this place, with twelve 
hides of land : where they made walls of wattles, and erect- 
ed the first chnroh in this kingdom. These tw^ve, and their 
successors, continuing long the same number, and leading an 
eremetical life, converted a great multitude of pagans to the 
iaith of Christ. 

This report, however, is shown by Ussher, in his Latin 
work, and Stillingfleet, in his English work on the British 
churches, to have been first produced in the Norman times, 
during the eleventh century, and was therefore unknown to 
the Saxon kings who had previously favoired the rising of 
this foundation. But though Joseph of Arimathea* was 
never at Glastonb&ry, it may be allowed that an ancient 
British church was there, as described by Sir Henry Spel- 
man: and the antiquary Leland, with others, conjecture 
that some eremitical person named Joseph, with his com- 
panions, not only resided, but was interred there, and this 
circumstance led on to the story of the actual settlement and 
interment there of Joseph of Arimathea. 

This churchy we are told, was the sacred repository of the 
ashes of a multitude of saints, insomuch that no comer of it 
or of the church-yard is destitute of the same. In so great 
reverence was it held, that people would not so much as spit 
in the church-yard; and even from foreign countries the 
earth of this church-yard was sent for, to bury with the 
greatest persons. Here, as within the walls of lona, should 
Johnson have trod. 

The evidence in favor of St: Paul having preached the 
Gospel in Britain is very strong indeed, if not quite irrefraga- 
ble : especially when we consider that both classical and 
ecclesiastical writers agree that Britain was spoken of as << the 
utmost bounds of the west." Be this as it may concerning 
St. Paul, it seems to be satisfactorily proved that the Church 
of England can trace, through its various gradations of the 
Tudor, Plantagenet, Norman, Anglo-Saxon, and British times, 
its origin upward to the Apostolic age. 

* See *' The Church of England, apostolical in its Origin," &o. By 
Rev. Thomas P. Pantin, M. A. Wertheim & Co. 1849. 
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The building of churohes, the gifts of tithes by means of 
which we have now the Gospel without money and without 
price in the Church of England, the foimding of monasteries, 
became in dae time mighty examples of deep piety. *< Cer- 
tainly," says a writer, " the fast^ of these days were frequent, 
the prayers earnest, and the alms remarkable." 

At first these institutions were full of use to mankind, and 
without abuse. The style of living was poor and plain, 
while the labors were arduous. The roles said to have been 
prescribed to his monks, or canons, by St. Augustine, are all 
of a simple, self-denying character.* But we re4d, that 
these canons afterwaitl growing wealthy, entirely fell off from 
their strict discipline, indulging themselves in worldly pomps 
and excess, which produced another sort of those who were 
called Canons Regulars, the others being called Secular, that 
is, Irregular, ihis making them decline so as to be almost^ 
lost : but they were again revived in the year of our Lord 
1380. 

Of the monks of Lanthony Abbey, we are in£)rme4, many 
lands were offered them, most. of which they refused, choos- 
ing rather to live poor, than be involved in worldly solici- 
tude : for the king and queen (Henry the First) pressing 
them to accept of the whole piovinoe of Berg^lay, they 
with earnest entreaties prevailed to be excused ^m admit- 
ting of it. 

The following was the form of receiving a Brother mto 
the monastery. 

" The first Petition in the Colloquium«t 

« Stb^— I besyche you and alle the Convent, for the Lufie 
of Grod, our Lady Sanot Marye, Sant John of Baptiste, and 
alle the hoyle Courte of hevytie, that Qe wold resave me, 
to live and dye here among you in the state of a Monke, as 
prebendarye and servant unto alle to .the Honour of God, 
solace to the eompanj, proufiet to the place, and belth unto 
my sawle. 

* See Dagdale, vol. ii. p. 126. Also for sequent, 
t From a MS. in the Cotton Library. 
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<' The answer nnto the Examinacyon. 

<( Stb — ^I tryste, through the helpe of God, and your good 
jHrayers, to keepe all the things, which ye have heyr re- 
hensede. 

<* The fynt peticyon before the profession. 

" Stb— *I have beyn heyr now this twell month near 
hand, and loyde be God, me lyks ryght well, both the order 
and the company; whereupon I besyche you and all the 
Company for the lufie of Grod, our Lady Sanct Marye, 
Sanct John of Baptist, and alle the hoyle company of hevyo, 
that ye will resave me unto my profession at my twell month 
day, according to my Petycion whyche I made when I was 
fyrst resaved heyr emongs you,*' &c. 

The very able and prudent writer of the Preface to Bug- 
dale's Monasticon, remaiks, *<The ancient structure and 
polity of our church is imperfect without the history of mon- 
asteries. The monks were formerly the greater part of the 
ecclesiastics, and the walls of convents were for a long time 
the fences of sanctity, and the better sort of literature. From 
that seminary caiiae forth those mighty lights of the Chris- 
tian world, Bede, Aloninus, Willebrod, Boniface, and others 
worthy of much honor for their learning, and for propagating 
the fiiith. Were it not for monks, we had certainly ever 
been mere children in the history of our country.*' Again, he 
observes, " There are certain zealots so religiously mad, as to 
say that the Religious Orders of the GefUils proceeded from 
the bottomless pit. Sd licentious is inclination in indulging 
itself:" and he proceeds, " When the monks were rooted out 
by the Danish wars,, an universal ignorance overspread the 
land, insomuch that there was scarce any one in England 
that could read or write Latin ; but when by the care of 
King Edward and Archbishop Dunstan, monasteries were 
restored, learning found its former encouragement, luid flour- 
ished very much within the walls of the cloisters. So that 
Leland, who was no great friend to the monks, of^en confesses 
that in those old times there were few or no writers but the 
monks." *' Bayle, one of the bitterest ^emies the monks ever 
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had, is'forced-to lament the great damage the karne4 world 
sustained at the dissolution of monasteries."* 

We have before alluded to the ambition and rapaciousness 
of Henry the Eighth and his nobles, who, coveting the reven- 
ues of these institutions, destroyed instead of reforming thepi ; 
and now, in thes^ our days of the nineteenth century, with the 
vast^ increase of population, and consequent necessity of more 
churches and ministers, the church truly needs the redemp- . 
tion of her alienated property. 

That prejudice has run out to its very utmost tether against 
the ihonksf must be allowed. Doubtless, great abuses erept 
in among them, but as doubtless also, their uses were vast, t 
Multitudes were converted, and continued in the Christian 
faith, by their exertions. The various iairts of poetry, physic, 
and painting, as well as architecture in all its glory, were 
fostered by them. For the learning which we of the present 
time now enjoy, we are indebted greatly to them. For, in 
barbarous times, nowhere but in the libraries of the monks 
did the manuscripts of the Grecian and Roman authors find 
protection. Knowledge and science were contraband in the 
baronial hall. Agriculture owns them as its patrons to a 
vast extent. And what would the accuracy of Rapin, the 
penetration of Ii[ume, or the genius of Lyttelton, have avail- 
ed them in their historical labors, if monkish records had not 
been at hand ? See the labors alone of the venerable Bede, 
his commentaries, his treatises, his religious biographies, his 
works on general history . and chronology ; above all, his 

* In every great a^bey there was a large room called the Scripto- 
rium, to which belonged several writers, whose whole business it was 
to transcribe good books for the use of the public library 6f the house. 
We have now proofs of their vast industry and ingenuity. 

t The monks long previous to the statute of vCharles the Second, for 
the abolition of tenure in villeinage, had procured the manumissipp of 
this kind of slaves ; for in Blackstone we read of Sir Thomas Smith's 
testimony, that *' the holy fathers, monks, and friars, had in their con- 
fessions, and especially in their extreme and deadly sickness, convinced 
the laity how dangerous a thing it was for one Christian jnan to hold 
another in bondage : so that temporal men, by little and little, by reason 
of that terror in their consciences, were glad to, manumit all their vil- 
leins.*' — Commentaries on the Laws of England, book ii. chap. 6, edit. 
4to, 17^6. 
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Ecclesiastical History of nearly two centuries and a half of a 
period the most important ; and though we may not feel in- 
clined to go so far as Macaulay in his assertion,')*' that '*it is 
difficult to say whether England owes more to the Roman 
Catholic religion Or to the Reformation «" yet with him, 
viewing the power of the priests as mental, and the priests 
themselves by far the wisest portion of society, we may agree, 
** that it was on the whole good that they should be respect- 
ed and obeyed, and that their dominion in the Dark Ages 
had been, in spite of many abuses, a legitimate and a salutary 
guardianship.'^ Then they exercised a power which <* natu- 
rally and properly," as says Macaulay, *' belongs to intellect- 
ual superiority," and their influence was a real blessing to «* a 
society sunk in ignorance, and ruled by m^e physical force ;" 
but let it not for a moment be supposed, that we would seek 
at all to advocate the predominance of the sacerdotal over the 
civil power, in the present time, when superiority of intellect, 
or extent and jvofoundness of learning, in sciences theological 
and secular alike, reside with no peculiar body of sacred men, 
but are shared equally by all. No, in these pages, the union 
of the state with the church has been supported, which at 
once overthrows all idea of priestly or any other dominion, 
but that which is popular ; and it may be held, that in Rome 
itself, the greatest blessing will be a representative form of 
government, similar, in great degree, to that which England 
enjoys with so much honor and moral integrity-*— certainly it 
wUi be well that the Pope and cardinals no longer arrogate 
to themselves the government of the Papal states.f 

* Vol, i. p. 49. Maoaulay's History of Eoglaad. 

t Johnson, in his tragedy of ** Irene," has this passage 

" Abdalla. 
" Then seize fair Italy^s delightful coast, 
To fix your standard in imperial Rome. 

" MOHAMMKD. 

" Her sons malicioas clemency shall spare, 
To form new legends, sanctify new crimes. 
To canonize the slaves of superstition, 
And fill the world with follies and impostures, 
'Till angry Heaven shall mark them ont for ruin, 
And war oVrwhelm them in their dream of vice. 
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.Notwithstaading^ abases of the system, anfl they were 
many, we must give, in fairness, all honor to the benefits 
derived from the establishment of monasteries, in ages when 
learned m^n could only exist, and carry on their pursuits, un- 
der the protecticm and advantage of association. In his own 
" Journey" Dr. Johnson says, " It has been, fi>r many years, 
popular to talk of the lazy devotion of the Romish clergy ; 
over the sleepy laziness of men that erected churches, we may 
indulge our superiority toith a new triumph by comparing 
it tffith the fervid eictivity oftho^ who suff&r them tofaU'* 

And mark the decay of religion with the fall of the mon- 
ast^. lona, once the abode of sanctity, is now left to the 
fruitfulness of its earth alone. " The inhabitants," observes 
iDr, Johnson, "are remarkably gross, and remarkably neg- 
lected ; I know not if they are visited by any minister. The 
island, which was once the metropolis of learning and piety, 
has now no school for education, nor temple for taorship, only 
two inhabitants that can speak English, and not one that can 
vrrite or read'' 

Both Mr. Boswell and himself were much affected at view- 
ing the ruins of lona, and he parted from the painfiil sight, 
with the consolation, that ** perhaps, in the Jrevolutions of the 
world, lona may be some time again the instructress of the 
western regions." 

Of Icolmkill^ this extract from the « Journey" must be 
given. Speaking of Uie illustrious island, once the luminary 
of Scotland, bestowing the light of knowledge and religion on 
a savage and roving people, where to abstract the mind from 
all local ^notion would be impossible, and to endeavor to do 
so, if possible, were foolish, he writes, « Whatever withdraws 

■ O cotild her fab)ed saints and boasted prayers 
Call forth her ancient heroes to the field, 
How should I joy, 'midst the fierce shock of nations, 
To cross the towVings of an equal soul, 
And bid the master genius rule the world.'* — Act iv. Sc. 2. 

In the year 1849 "war has overwhelmed" a portion of them **in 
their dream of vice;'' and another portion have emulated " her ancient f 
heroes ;" but as yet the infidel power, the Antichrist that denieth the 
Father and the Son (hence not Mohammedan^ has not appeared. 
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ui from the power of our Benies, whatever makes tae past, the 
distant, or the future predominate over the present, advances 
us in the dignity 6f thinking beings. Far from me and my 
friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indiffer- 
ent and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be en- 
vied, whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain 
of Marathon, or tchose piety unmld not grow tcarmer among 
the ruins of lona" * 

Monasteries can hardly be said to be needed in the present 
age, when we consider the large, .though still inadeqiiate, 
staff of pastoral clergy. Neither can nunneries be wanted, 
although many persons think that our Protestant church 
does not sufficiently shelter and solace the afflicted and lone- 
ly ones in the world, who might by associating together uhder 
certain rules, comfort one another in their pilgrimage, and be 
the means of edifying others. Of course the system of vows 
must be at an end, and young persons must not be shut out 
from natural scenes and delights ; as Wordsworth says, 

" It was a breezy hour of eve : 

And ptnnaole and spire 
Qoiver'd and seem'd almost to heare, 

Clothed with innocuous fire ; 
But, where we stood, the setting sun 

Show'd little of his state : 
And, tf the glory reached the mm, 

'2Vmw through an iron grate,'^^ 

What do these last two lines not convey to our ininds ! 
No, we want Protestant Sisters of Merey and Charity, living 
in their own homes, but going about doing good in these 
troubled yet hopeful times ; persons of laborious piety, high- 

* Hannah More, with lesser degree of zeal, says of a voyage down 
the Wye, " We deplored the ruthless hand of war, which bad dis- 
mantled castles; and we contemplated abbeys, which the mouldering 
hand of time would hare mellowed into moi^e affecting beauty, had the 
zeal of reformation confined itself to opinions and principles, and not 
vented its undistuiguishing fury on stone walls, and pillars, and win- 
dows." 

In the preface to Isaak Walton's '* Complete Angler," we have an 
account of the religious establishment of Mr. Nicholas Farrer, at Little 
Gridding, near Huntingdon ; and such system could hardly be found 
fault with. 
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minded zeal, and self-denying derotion. We want, ai it haa 
been well hinted, witnesses every where, in every callings in 
every grade ; we want the good leaven, not retreating and 
hiding within sacred walls, ^ut pervading all society, and 
giving to all its Christian tone. We want Christian duch- 
esses. Christian gentlewomen. Christian officers, Christian 
lawyers, living in their own appointed and natural sphere, 
acting upon the bodies among whom they naturally move, 
and continuing in their position, as though they felt it to bo 
providential, and liad there to adorn the doctrine of God their 
Saviour.* These we want every where, not ladies who con- 
descend to go among the poor, and talk in a fine way, but 
such as Mrs. Godolphin,t one of the noblest daughters of the 
English church, whose interior piety was profound, and her 
religions works unbounded. Groodness and righteous zeal, 
indeed, was to be expected from one, who could in gentleness 
and humility say, « Before I speake. Lord assist me : when I 
pray. Lord heare me ; when I am praised, God humble me ; 
may the clock, the candle, every thing I see, instruct me : 
Lord; cleanse my hands, lett my feete tread thy pc^thes." 
Thus we find her spending much of h^ time in " workeing 
for poore people,'' *< spending much of her tyme, and no little of 
her money, in rdieving, visiting, and enquireing.of them dut.'' 
What an example in her for all district visitors ! "I have 
already told,'* says Evel3rn, " how diligently she would en- 
quire out the poore and miserable, even in hospitals, humble 
cells, aiid cottages, while I have often accompanyed her, as 
farr as the very skirts and obscure places of the towne, 
among whom she not only gaVe liberall almes, but physitians. 
and physick, she would send to some, yea, and administer reme- 
dyes herselfe, and the meanest offices. She would sit, and read , 
and instruct, and pray whole afterno6nes, and tooke care for 
their spiritual reUefe by procureing a minister of religion to 
prepare them for the Holy Sacrament, for which purpose she 
not only carry'd and gaue them bookes of salvation and de- 
votion, but had herselfe collected diverse psalmes and chap- 

* English Review, No. 16. 

t See the Life of Mrs. Gbdolphin, by Joha Evelyn, edited by the 
Bishop of Oxford. Pickering. 
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ters proper to be read and oBed upoa such peeasions. Nor 
was home neglected, for of her servants it is said, <she pro- 
vided them bookes to read, prayers to use by themselves, and 
constantly instructed them herselfe in the principles of re- 
ligion : tooke care for their due receiveing of the Holy Sacra- 
ment.' " Let women saintly and devoted as this blessed one 
abound in society, and much more the welfare of the poor 
and the uninstructed would be consulted, than by any en- 
couragement of the cell, the cloister, and the vail* - 

Dr. Johnson spdce of the administration of the Sacrament 
of the Lord'S Supper in one kind only, and said, *'They may 
think, in what is merely ritual, deviations from the primitive 
mode may be admitted on the ground of convenience.'' We 
should bear in mind, however, that this sacrament is not 
merely ritual ; and that the Church of Borne regards not 
the giving the bread only to the laity as any deviation from 
the primitive mode, f(NC they argue,*" that although our blessed 
Lord said. Unless ye shall eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his bloody ye shall have no life in you. He also 
said, If any one shall eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever ; and also that the converts of Jerusalem were perse- 
vering in the doctrine of the ApostleSt and in breaking oj 
bread, and in, 'prayer (Acts ii. 42), also on the first day of 
the tveek we were assembled to break bread* {Acts xx. 7.) 
Thus they deem that they have Scriptural, and hence, primi- 
tive authority for administering the Holy Sacrament in one 
kind only. But this <' breaking of bread' *^ was not the ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist, but simply a common partici- 
pation of meals, taken in charitaUe communion and religious 
thankfulness, and followed by prayer.t 

He said, << No reasoning Papist believos every article of 
their faith ;" and after observingr that a good man of a tim- 
orous and credulous disposition, might be glad to be of a 
church where there are so many helps to get to heaven, he 
exclaimed, «< I would be a Papist if I could. I have fear 
enough : but an obstinate rationality prevents 9ne. I shall 
never be a Papist, unless on the near approach of death, of 

* See Council of Trent, Sess. 21, c. 1. ; 
t See Blomfield on Acts ii. 42* 
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which I have a very great terror! I wonder that womea 
are not all Papists.' - 

BoswELL.-—** They are not more afraid of death than men 
are." 

Johnson. — « Because they are less wicked." * \ , 

De. Af>AMB. — '* They are more pions." 

Johnson.— -<< No, hang 'em they are not more pious. A 
wicked fellow is the most pious whea he takes to it. He'll 
beat you all at piety." 

On the «ame principle, one would suppose, that, as has 
been said, reformed rakes make the best husbands. Beware 
of^hat reed. 

In the above conversation the substantial character of Dr. 
Johnson is a^arent. He could not be blindly led. ^* An 
obstinate rationality prevents me ;" or, iu better words,, a 
capacity for profound reasoning prevents my assent to a system 
which is not true. Herein was the bar to his ever beeoming 
a Roman Catholic. Yet, because he would argue reason- 
ably, not regarding the Church of Rome, with enthusi- 
asts, as antichrist ; and because his benevolent disposition 
never faltered toward Roman Catholics ; therefore some 
would rashly conclude that he was too fav^able to the 
Roman Catholic religion. He hhnself said, that old Mr. 
Langton, though a man of ccasiderable learning, had so 
little allowance to maketpx his *' laxity of talk, that becslose 
in course of discussion he sometimes mentioned what might be 
said in favor of the peculiar tenets of the Romish Chnroh, he 
went to his grave believing him to be of that communioi^." 

His « laxity of talk" sometimes took a contrary part. 
BoBwell makes a record qf an evening when he expressed 
himself strcyigly against the Roman Catholics, observing, *' In 
every thing iti which they differ from us, they are wrong." 

Ghd another occasion, when it was suggested that monu- 
ments should be erected in St. Paul's church to eminent in- 
dividuals, aiid somebody proposed that the first should be tQ 
Pope, he said, "Why, sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholic, 
I would not have his to be first. I think Milton's should 
rather |iave the precedence." 

Lady Knight says, after stating that his political principles 
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imn high in church and state, <• I know he disliked absolute 
power : and I am very sure of his disapprobation of the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome ;" and she states that about 
three weeks before they set out for Rome, he said to her 
daughter, ** Yon are going where the ostentatious pomp of 
church ceremonies attracts the imagination; but if they 
want to persuade you to change, you must remember, that by 
increasing your faith, you may be persuaded to become Turk." 

To Mr. Barnard, who was going to Rome, he wrote a 
long letter, giving him sundry advice and caution, but con- 
cludes with what he considers the most important lesson of 
all. " You are going, he writes, *< into a part of the world 
divided, as it is said, between bigotry and atheism: such 
representations are always hyperbolical, but there is certainly 
enough of both to alarm any mind solicitous for piety and 
truth : let not the contempt of superstition precipitate you 
into^ infidelity, or the horror of infidelity, euMiare you in 
superstition." 

He was always kind to individuals. Toward Romanist 
as also Protestant priests he would ever havefelt, that *' ma- 
levolence to the clergy is seldon at a great distance from 
irreverence of religion."* Though he has spoken against 
conversion from the Church of Rome, yet his kindness to- 
ward the Rev. Mr. Compton, one of the English Benectic- 
tine monks at Paris, was very grdftt, after this . priest had 
renounced the errors of the Church of Rome, which he was 
led on to do from perusal of the article in the " Rambler' *t 
on repentance. He kept him at his house in London, support- 
ed him for upward of a year, and caused him to be intro- 
duced to the Bishop of London, also writing on his behalf 
to other parties ; by which means he obtained preferment. 

Dr. Johnson was told of a Mr. Chamberlayne, who gave 
up great prospects, and went over, to tha Church of Rome. 
He, who warmly admired every man who acted from a con*- 
scientioiis regard to principle, erroneous or not, exclaimed, 
fervently, *' God bless him !" 

Let us look faithfully into Dr. Johnson^s religious conver- 
sation, and religious character, and we can not fail to ^ree 
• Life of Drydeni t No. 110. 
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with Mrs. Piozzi, who. says, « Though beloved by all his 
Roman Catholic acquaintance, yet was he a most unshaken 
Church of England man." He was liberal and charitable 
to Roman Catholics, because he could see that they belonged 
to a fundamentally Christian, though oorrapted church. He 
would therefore seek to win, rather than scold. He could 
not hold, with Bishop Newtoti, Mede, Benson, &c., that the 
Church of Rome was antichrist, but rather took the enlarged 
view of Horsley, Jones of Nayland, and our celebrated modern 
divines, Burton, Palmer, Arnold, Todd, Mill, Lee> and others 
of learned and investigating minds. And when once we can 
getwhat Arnold called <<this nonsense, and more than non- 
sense" out of our heads, our hearts will naturally become 
more conciliatory and loving. StiU, although the Roman 
Catholics must be aware that the charges heaped against 
them on this score are mere calumny and misrepresentation, 
yet, though conscious of innocence, such treatment, so often 
repeated, is difficult to bear. << If a man,'' said Boswell, in 
allusion to another circumstance, " endeavors to convince me 
that my wife, whom T love very much, and in whom I place 
great confidence^ is a disagreeable woman, and is even un- 
faithful to me, I shall be very angry, for he is putting me in 
fear of being unhappy." 

Mu&RAY.— " But, sir, truth will always bear an examina^ 
tion." Johnson.— *< Yes, sir, but it is painful to be forced 
to defend it. Consider, sir, how should you like, though con- 
scious of your innocence, to be tried before a jury for a capital 
crime, once a week." 

We often see coarse and un^rupulous means of exciting 
the prejudices of the vulgar resorted to : and we have instances 
also of amiable minds being led thereby into acts of perse- 
cution. In Lord Hardwick's time, the idle reports that the 
tartaned and papistical Highlanders ate young children ibr 
supper, and that the butchers would be ruined by the observ- 
ance of Lent, efiected more with the mob than the deter- 
mined ispeech he wrote for the king.* When Garrick engaged 
with Mr. Noverre to exhibit the Chinese Festival,! the pie-, 

* George the Second. Campbell's Lives of the Chanoellors, vol. 
V. p. 100. t Life of Garrick, vol. i. p. 180. 
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jadice of the people was so strong against Frenchmen and 
Papists, that, notwithstanding the royal command, and even 
the presence of the king, the popular Garriek was forced to 
abandon it, after scenes of riot and bloodshed that will ever 
bo memorable in theatrical annals. Let us reoolleot also the 
Gordon riots, serious indeed, although with many oi the ruf- 
fians the cry of •* No Popery" was interpreted to mean and 
effect *< Much Pillage."* 

«It is not only hard," observes a political writer,! ** todia* 
tinguish between too little and too much, but between the 
good and evil intentions of the different Ilefi>rmers. Oie 
man calls out « Fire' that he may save the house, another, 
that he may run away with the furniture." 

The same also says, « Whether men come honestly by 
their opinions or not, it is more advisable to refute than to 
burn, or even to scorch them." Dr. Johnson was of the 
same opinion. When standing on the ruins of the cathedral 
of St. Andrew's, he said, "Knox had set on a mob without 
knowing where it would end : and that difiering firom a man 
m doctrine was no reason why you should pull his house about 
his ears." Lord Hali£sa,t a statesman of great genius and 
capacious views in the time of William the Third, who dis- 
liked the bigotry of Churchman or Puritan, was always unable 
to comprehend how any man should object to saints' days and 
surplices, and how any man should persecute any other man 
for objecting to them. How charitably Jeremy Taylor says,^ 
« Because that a thing is not true, is not argument suf- 
ficient to conclude that he that believes it true is not to be 
endured.'* 

Dr. Johnson's <*poor Jack "II is hourly disturbed by the 
dread of Popery. Among other wild wanderings and wishes^ 
he is rejoiced at the admission of Jews to the English privi- 
leges» because he thought a Jew would never be a Papist, 

Poor Hannah More, when she wrote against Dissent, was 

* See England under the House of Hanoter, by T. Wright, Esq. 
M.A. F.S.A. t Richard Sharp* 

X See Maoaulay's account of him, vol. i. p, 242, 243. 
4 Liber, of Prophes. p. 355, 
I Jack Sneaker, in the Idler, vol. i. No. 10. 
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aocimed of favoring Popery, and the old Popish massacreB. 
Her very kindness was ahused^ One pamphlet ''accused 
me" she says, ** of opposing God's rengeance against Popery, 
hy my wickedly wishing that the French priests should not 
be starved, when it was God's will that they should ! " This 
good Protestant could rather say, « For my own part, reading 
as I almost every day do, a portion of Nicole, or some other 
good Jansenist, I can not but conceive heaven open to the 
conscientious Papist.'* '' Nay, in that part of religion which 
comes under the name of devotion, we on our side should 
probably be at a loss to produce instances as numerous " (of 
sublime piety) <* and as elevated as the Romish :" partly to 
be accounted for, she thinks, by their secluded habits and 
monastic lives, although she thought xig^tly, that we are not 
so much reipiired to live <mt of the world as to live dbove it. 
She liked Protestantism best in its connection with the cfaar^ 
acter and discipline of the Church of England, £>r she never 
could live in unison with those eager m»n who were for re^ 
forming reformation, and measuring religious advamcement by 
the length of its departure firom the practice of the Papal 
church." 

Do we not here view, however difiering in other respects, 
the very mind in her of Hooker and Dr. Johnson ? all thred 
agreeing with Jeremy Taylor, ^ There is nothing in the 
faundcOum of faith that /ean reasonably hindi^ them (Roman- 
ii»ts) to be permitted; the foundation of faith stands secure 
enough for all their vain and unhandsome superstructures." 
It is against these la1;ter that we can best, as well as most 
conscientiously contend. 

" Three hundred years ngo,'* says Peter Plymley * to his 
reverend brother Abraham, '< men burnt itnd hanged each 
other for their opinions ; time has softened Catholic as well as 
Protestant ; they both required each ; though each perceives 
only his own improvement, and is blind to that of the other. 
We are all the creatures of circumstances. I know not a 
kinder and better man than youtself; but you, if you had 
lived in those times, would certainly have roasted your Cath- 

* Sidney Smith : Pamphlet, llth edit. p. 17. 
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oUc" AUf ! too many in the piessnt time nse langoage, 
which, if reduced to practice, would lead to the adoptioii of 
this art of human cookery. 

A kindred mind,* in all but its facetiousneaB, said, *< I wish 
very much to see before my death an image of a primitive 
Christian church. With little improvement, I think the 
Roman Catholic church of Ireland very capable of exhibiting 
that state of things.*' I can not think so. Would not the 
poor Episcopal church of Scotland be nearer the primitive 
pattern ? He also said, ** I think that a Catholic is a member 
of Christ's church just as much as I am, and I could well 
endure one form of that church in England and another in 
Ireland." 

Although we may see the minds of high churchmen and 
liberals united on a certain point, we must not be led away 
with the idea that any real union of thinking exists between 
them generally. Dr. Johnson and Dr. Amold-^the anti- 
podes ! The former was always looking up to higher devoted- 
ness, higher discipline. Laud and his few, not Knox and his 
rabble ; the latter was ever casting his eye of love abroad, 
thinking how to unite all, not favoring the Roman Catholic 
and taunting the Presbyterian, but imagining how he could 
bid them both shake hands ; both regard only the handsome 
features in each other's countenances ; both consent to the 
vesper chant and Puritan hymn under one and the same roof. 
How much of the former's religion we behold in his lines : 

** See, wheQ the vulgar ^scapea, despised or awed, 
Rebellion's vengeful talons seize on Laud. 
From meaner minds, though smaller fines content. 
The plundered palace, or sequester'd rent ; * 
Mark'd oat by dangerous parts, he meets the shock. 
And fatal learning leads him to the block ; 
Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 
But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep. 

and how much of the natural and fresh piety of the latter, in 
his admiration t of the lines of the Baron Von Canitz : 

* A Fragment on the Church, by Thomas Arnold, B.D. 1844. 
t See Notes to " Christian Life, its Course, its Hindrances, and its 
Helps,'* by Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
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*' Only Grod's free gi&s abase not, 
His light refuse not, 
Bat still His Spirit's voice obey : 
Soon shall joy thy brow be wreathing, 
Splendor breathing 
Fahrer than the fairest day. 
" If aaght of care this mom oppress the^ 
To Hiqi address thee, 
Who, like the sun, is good io all : ^ 
He gilds the mountain-tops, the while 
His gracious smile 
Will on the humblest valley fall." 

He loved to view religion every where ; all places should be 
saored. • And though he disliked the idea of a priesthood, 
and could not bear to view ** Christian religion profaned by 
ahtichristian fahles ; Christian holiness marred by supersti- 
tion and uncharitableness ; Christian wisdom and Christian 
sincerity scored at, reviled, and persecuted out of sight ;" yet 
he thought ** that in the Romish system there were many 
good institutions, and practices, and feelings, which it would 
he' most desircMe to restore amotig ourselves." He enumer- 
ates them as <* daily church services ; frequent communions ; 
memorials of our Christian calling continually presented to 
our notice, in crosses and wayside oratories ; commemora- 
tions of holy men of all times and countries ; the doctrino 
of the communion of saints practically taught; religious 
orders, especially of women, of difierent kinds, and under dif- 
ferent rules, delivered only from the snare and sin of perpet- 
ual vows* — all these, most of which are of some efficacy for 
good, even in a corrupt church, belong no less to the true 
church, and would there he purely beneficial.''' t 

Yes, these would be reforms, apart from the Pope and the 
domination of a ^esthood. especially if the whole body of 
the clergy countenanced them. Arnold recognized the doc- 
trine of the crown's supremacy, as " a rare and mere bless* 
ing of God,'* and there is no prospect of this blessing becom- 
ing void. But the clergy cry out against such things as are 
here recommended, as leanings to Popery, so perpetaally is 
Protestantism bngbeared by her own confession of weakness. 

* Introduction to the " Christian Life,'' &c., p. 56. 

t See again Preface to Izaak Walton's Angler : vows not permitted. 
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Why can not she do the thing thfkt is rights without fear of 
her people deserting her? There is something very pusil- 
lanimous and pettish in this harassing fear of the attraction 
of Popery. Let it he our constant aim to oppose the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Catholic religion in this country : let 
us prove that >the supremacy of the Pope and man^of the 
Popish doctrines are without warrant from Holy Scripture ; 
but never let us cease to elevate the devoutness of Protest- 
antism, to place her in a primitive position, and by rejecting 
not the foundation points, but the novel superstructures of 
the Romanist belief, ever seek to show that the Qhurch of 
England is a true branch of the Catholic church of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Johnson took the same line as ailterward pro- 
posed by Dr. Arnold ; both argued against the errors of the 
Romanist doctrine, both spoke in favor of the Romanist 
devotional practice. This may not be popular, for, as 
Leigh Hunt tells us of Henry the Eighth's time, ** the monk 
then ceased to walk, and the gallant Xiondon apprentice be- 
came more riotous," so in the present day does this riotous- 
ness abound, much to the detriment of staidness of habit, and 
love of daily religion. 

The young and gifted Elirke White,, in an excellent let- 
ter to his brother James on the Services of the Church, speak- 
ing of Roman Catholics, thus kindly says : <* There was once 
no other religion in the world ; and we can not think that 
church very wicked, which God chose, once, to make the sole 
guardian of his truth. There have been many excellent and 
pious men among the Roman Catholics, even at the time 
their public faith was corrupted." 

Persons who think and write thus are often exposed dur- 
ing their life-time to the taunt of having a leaning toward 
Popery ; and thus they are made miserable^ although they 
live and die true Protestants, and never cherished the re- 
motest idea of turning to the Church of Rome. Of course 
the taunt proceeds from illiberal and narrow minds, but still 
it has its pain ; although it betrays more fearfulnes» of becom- 
ing unsteady in those who make the charge, than in those 
who are its objects. We might give many instances, espe- 
cially in recent time, in proof of liberality toward others being 
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qiiite oonsistenrt with the firmest mamtenaace of our ol^n 
opnrioiu ; but let un choose an eld^t one, &at jof the jndi-^ 
cious and modest author of the preface to Dogdale's Monasti. 
con, who says, as though m anticipation of a like charge, **I 
humbly craTe leave, before I advance any farther, publicly to 
prqfesa myself to be a sincere, though very unworthy member 
of the Church of England, and that I have as true and hearty 
affeetion hi her interest as perhaps any other pej^n what- 
soever. And yet I can not but here finblieiy declare, that I 
think it would have been more happy for her, as well as for 
th^ nation in general, had King Henry the Y Illth, only re^ 
formed and not destroyed the abbeys and other religious 
houses. Monastic inltitution is very ancient, and it had been 
very laudable, hiid he reduced the manner d* worship to the 
primitive farm. Popery, as J take it, signifies no m<a» 
than the errors of the Church of Rome.; had he therefore 
put a stop to those errors^ he had acted toisdy, and very 
much i6 the content of all truly good religious men.'' 
' Such taevk as these, it may be depended on, are the werthi* 
est opponents of the Church of Rome, and most dreaded by 
her ) such men can take up a strong position ^a members of 
the true <!)athotic church, and Home knows well endugh, that 
against a fimly . compacted phalanx of such men, she can 
re»$oaably avail nothing, and th$t nothing oan briug back 
poviher to hei^ agjiihi, but some Outrageous outbreak and in- 
erease of the sectaries, strongs and rude enough to break: 
down the bulwarks presented by her ancient, unwearied, and 
. Weil instifucted foe, the Chuieh' of England. The battle 
must be fought by the divines of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth benturiefe, and on thei^ basis alone, if permanence of 
success be desired ; they have stood on ancient ground, 
pluckied up the weeds, but retained all the plants of saving 
truth. Presbyterians, Bro^nists, Independents, as writes 
the Protestant Bramhall, have been Rome's best friends : 
<<for certainly th€»y have done you," addressing the Romanist 
M. de la Milletiere, *< more service in England than ever you 
could have done for yourselves."* 

* See Bramhall's Works, vol. i. p. 36, of his Answer to M. de la 
Mflletiere, 

o 
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In tbeee days, as in ether times, a man must be pxepared 
to endure oUkiuyy or rather his aim will be exaggerated, 
when he endeavors to. maintain what he believes to be the 
truth. « Is it not hard measure," asked Bishop Horne,* 
when a presSyter and accused of being a Hutcbinsonian, 
•«that when a clergyman only preaches the doctrines and 
enforces the duties of Christianity from the Scriptures, his 
character shall be blasted and himself rendered odious by the 
force of a name, which, in such cases, always signifies what 
the imposers please to mean, and the people to hate. There 
are many names of this kind now in vogue. K a man 
preaches Christ, that he is the end of the law, and the full- 
ness of the Grospel : < You need not mind him, he is a Hutcb- 
insonian !* If he mentions the assistance and direction of the 
Holy Spirit, with the necessity of prayer, mortification, and 
the taking up of the Cross : < Oh, he is a Methodist !' If he 
talks of the divine right of Episcopacy, with a word concern- 
ing the danger of schism : * Just going over to Popery !' 
And if he preaches obedienoe to King Greorge : ' You may 
depend upon it, he is a Pretender's man !' *' 

This is simply a portion of the imperfection of this lower 
world, and too often seen in men of really religious disposi- 
tion, as though to signify that the heavenly treasure is de- 
posited but in earthen vessels, and that there is consequently 
no perfection on this side the grave. Orowtk in grace, 
however, will destroy the accusing spirit in man, for then, as 
Cecil says, «< there will be more usefulness, and less noise; 
more tenderness of conscience, and less scrupulosity : there 
wiU be more peace, more humility : when the full com is in 
the ear, it beads down because it is full." Religion becomes 
too momentous a concern — we make it not a matter of mere 
nickname and wrangling. 

* Jones's Life of Horne, p. 83. 
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HIS SUPERSTITION. 

Superstition is a too credulouB belief in supematural 
agencies and visionB attendant on weakness of mind ;. it is a 
&Toring of those s^ret apprehensions and horrors to which 
mankind are naturally pr(Hie. It is yet strange that some 
great minds have been subject to superstition. The ancient 
Grreeks and Romans, learned and valiant, were especially so ; 
and many heroic acts were p^ormed, jmd many attempts 
at such prevented, through the appearance of the entrails of 
the beast* or bird in sacrifice, or by some ridiculous sign or 
manifestation. The efiect of giving credence to such things, 
is either tb render a man recklessly bold, or to make him 
timid, anxious, and desponding. We know how Alexander 
the Great became an abject victim of superstition. . He 
turned the least incident into a sign or a prodigy. **The 
court,*' says !^lutarc)i»t "swarmed with sacrificers, purifiers, 
and prognosticators ; they were all to be seen exercising their 
talents there. So true is it, that though the disbelief of re- 
ligion, and cont^npt of things^ divine, is a, great evil; yet 
superstition is a greater." Plutarch, however, was nof* 
always of this opinion. He speaks zaore warily on another 
occasion.} For, afler telling us of the miracles of olden time 
such as that images have often sweated ; that they have 

* When Sylla landed in Italy, he immediately sacrificed.^; and the 
liver of the victim had the plain impression of a crown of laurel, with 
two strings hanging down. Of coarse this was a most cheering omen. 

When Alexander was marching toWI&rd Babylon, he heard that 
Apollodonis, its governor, had sacrificed,- in order to consult the gods 
concerning him.' Alexander sent for Pythagoras to ask him how thei 
entrails of the victim appeared. Pythagoras answered, the liver was 
without a head. " A terrible presage, indeed !" said Alexander. 

t Plutarch's Lives, vol. vi. p. 105. 
. t Ibid vol. vLp. 56. 
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been heard to groan ; and tiiat BometimeB they have tamed 
from their ▼otaries, uid shut their eyes ; he says, of the won- 
derful relations of his own. times, ** But to give entire credit 
to them, or altogether to disbelieve them, is equally danger- 
ous, on account of human weaknesB. We keep not always 
widiin the bounds of reason, or are masters of our minds. 
Sometimes we fall into vain iiipe9Fstition% aod sometimes into 
an impious neglect of all religion. It is best to be cautious, 
and atoid extremes.*' 

But not only m regard to war, bat also in fc^ensie mat> 
ters, superstition held her sway. We have only to read the 
charming letters of Pliny,' at once to perceive tlids. A friend 
writes to him to endeavor to put off the hearing; of a eause, 
because he has had a dream ffignifying that he shall not be 
successful. Pliny promises to nse his best etbtiM to db so, at 
he says, 

" For dreanls descend firoia Jove." 

And he tells htm,*' that» in thd meaoi while, it ifi very im- 
portant that h6 should recollect whether his dreams have 
generally represented things as they afterward hiappened, or 
not ; and he relates a ease of his own, is wluch he won a 
cause pleaded before some of the most considerable lawyen 
of Rome, when his dream had told him that he should 
lose it. 

But he even supported the more eru^ fruits of superstition. 
The ancients believed that the ghosts of deceased persons were 
propitiated by the efiusien of human blood. Pliny, therefore, 
tells his friend Maximus, that he was perfectly right in prom- 
ising a 'Combat of g^adiatori to the citizens of Vercma, on 
the death of his excellent wife. " What other spectacle," he 
ask8,t ** coald you have exhibited more proper to the occa- 
sion ?" He tells him, that " the magnificent manner in which 
you executed the object of it, is much to your honor ; for a 
greatness of soul is leen in these smallev instances, as well as 
in matters of higher moment ;** and he only regrets that the 
African panthers, largely provided &r the purpose, did not 
arrive m time. 

* £ljBy*8 Letters^ book i. p. 42. t Book vi. p. 367. 
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Heieemt to think it aa atoning^ eucamstance in the life 
of the <*liar'' Regnliu, that on the death of his eon, he 
caused all the ehild's favorite little hones, dogs, parrots, 
hlaokbirds, and nightingales, to be slain around his funeral 
pile. Pliny's story j as related to him, of the- haunted house 
at Athens,^ is^nteresting ; and, altogether, we mmst come to 
the determinatibn that this eloquent, jadknous, polite, and 
most amiable man, in common with most men of his age, 
possessed a mind tinctured, in more or lest degree, nA circum- 
ctances guided him, with such superrtitious belief as prooeeds 
from excess of rcTerential and tender feelings. 
. Not in heathen minds only Jias the love of superstition 
found a place, but in Christian also. The poetry of Pruden- 
tius ahowB us ^i what an early period (a.d. 400) the Cross 
was rogaJrded with a kind of saperstitioua rererenoe. In his 
" Hymnus ante Somnum,'' he writes : 

*' Fao oom, Todante somno^ 
Cactnm petis oobile, 
FtoQtem, loenmqae cordis 
Craois figara signet. 
Crux pelUt omne crimen ) 
Pngiunt crueem tenebre ; 

Tali dioau aigno. 

Mens flactoare neaoit.!' 

And we Well k^w how the sam^ measure of «upei:stition still 
attaches to the Croes in the estimation of the Roman Catho- 
lia church ; together with the numberless legends, charms, and 
fables, all ancillary to superstition, which have been invented 
or countenanced by the priests and monks of that church. 
We have merely to read their Lives of the Saints, at once 
to be convinoed of this painful and degrading fact. 

And not only among Roman Catholics, but with the Puri- 
tans and ultra-Protestants, the grossest delusions have found 
place. Witchcraft was solemnly believed. And so largely 
did this belief prevail among the party mentioned, that it drew 
the following, trite censure &om a Roman Catholic writer : 
*< So great folly did then oppress the miserable world, that 
Christians believed greater absurdities, than could be im^ 
posed upon the heathens." Even the good Sir Matthew 
* Book vii. p. 51. 
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' Hale, though with doabt and fear, sentenced two womi^ to 
death on a charge of witchcraft ; and the credit of putting 
an end to this delusion belongs in England to Ar<^bi^op 
Harsnet, who was raised tb the See of York by Charles the 
First, in the year 1 628 : at least, we may give him the credit; 
for although the judgment of Sir Matthew Hale was passed 
after this date, yet the wit and good sense of the archbishop 
really worked the gradual downfall of belief in witchcraft. 

And mors than in England, mark the horrible cruekies 
attendant on this absurd'belief at Salem (now called Danvers) 
in the United States of America : in which tyrannical and 
hypocritical scenes Dr. Cotton Mather, to his eternal obloquy, 
took so eonspicuous a part: and yet the doctor was a man 
actually credited by our own Baxter, During the prevalence 
of this fanaticism, we are uAd, twenty persons lost their lives 
by the hands of the executioner, fifty-five escaped death by 
confessing themselves guilty, one hundred and fifty were in 
prison, and more than two hundred others accused. * 

And a belief in witches, fairies, and other singular beings, 
is still indulged by the common people. Addison says of our 
forefathers, *' 'there was not a village in England that hM 
not a ghost in it, the church-yards were all haunted, every 
large common had a circle of fairies belonging to it, and there 
was scarce a shepherd to be met with who had not seen a 
spirit." And in parts of England, in Ireland, Scotland, and 
the Isle of Man, the existence of witches and &iries, and the 
power of the evil eye, are fully credited. An extraordinary 
instance of this lately happened near the Clee Hill, in the 
county of Salop. A clergyman returning homeward one 
evening saw a wagon stuck fast by the road side. ** WeU, 
what is the matter ?" ** The horses can not stir it/' replied 
the farmer, ** it's bewitched." <* Who has bewitched it ?" 
asked the clergyman. <' Why, sir, that old woman," naming 
a person knoWn to him. The farmer and his man, when first 
seen, were actually both on their knees, with. their coats turn- 

* For an aocQunt of this delusion, atad Dr. Mather's part in it, see 
"Ecclesiastical Reminiscences of the United States," by the R6v. Ed- 
ward Waylen (Straker)^ a book abounding with interesting matter on 
the American choroh. 
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ed, in prayer that the spell might be semoved, and were just 
about to send a gift to the old lady for that purpose : when, 
on the clergyman walking round • the wagon, he found the 
wheel fast in the stump of a tree, the removal of which by 
an ax was his instant advice, and on went the wagon cheer- 
ily enough.* 

Nearly about the same time (1649), a wagoner started 
from a &rm-house with wagon and team, when lo and bcr 
hold, before he h&d gone m£ny yards the horses stood stock 
still, and nothing wo\ild induce them to stir^ no allurements, 

* There is' a very good anecdote of a judge, who acquitted two 

women who were brought before him on a charge of "flying in the 

stir," on the ground that there was no Act of Parliament to prevent it. 

This of course was done to discourage the belief in witchcraft. It is, 

I think, in the Gloucester Guide Books, for I believe the judge was 

Jadge Powell, who lies in the Lady Chapel of Gloacester Cathedral. 

The following handbill was actually exhibited is this century : 

" Sold Here, 

Price 1«. 6^. in cloth, 

THE LIFE OF MRS. PALLISTER, 

OF PRESTON, NEAR HULL, 

Who was a consistent Member of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection 

upward of Fifty-six Years ; 

Comprising 

A Faithful Account of the Celestial Phenomena which adorned 

her Shroud and Coffin ; 

Witnessed by Hundreds of Persons residing at Preston, Hedon, and the 

Neighborhood; and attested by the real Names and Professions of 

respectable Residents. 



In this place in the middle -of the plaeaud ia a view of this lying 
wonder. A number of persona are aaaerabled to gaze upon the corpse 
in its shroud, on various parts of which are delineated objects lilte 
stars, throwing out rays in all directions : with a croas of considerable 
aize on the breast, seemingly in a blaze of light Q,uery, Was tlie 
whole a fabrication of a rascally publisher, or the contrivance of an 
equally rascally hypocrite, who put phosphorus on the shroud 1 
Either way, the speculation serves to snow the hold of superstition, 
in ordinary mindsi in t^e 19th century. 



A Faithful Representation of the Wonderful Figures which rested 
upon the Shroud and Corpse of the late Mrs. Pallister, of Preston, near 
Hull, who was translated from Earth to Gbry, Feb. 15, 1833, aged 
76 years, and who was a consistent Member of Methodist Connection 
for 57 years. 

From a Sketch taken on the Spot by Mr. F. Hustwicfc, of Hull. 
London : Joseph Noble, 20, Giltspur-street ; and Market-place, Holl^** 
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no thraahiiigs, could move thiem. The wagoner went l»ttk 
to tell his masteir that the horses were bewitched. The 
master replied, that it was a very bad job. A eonsultatbn 
was being held, when in came the boy running and breath- 
less ; he had discovered the cause ; the bottle of drink was 
left behind I 

Sir, Walter Scott says of his country, that such spells are 
still believed in. A lady of property in Mull« a frien4 of 
]^9, had a few years since much difficulty in rescuing from 
the superstitious fury of the ppople, an old woman who used 
a charm to injure her neighbor's cattle. He had it in his 
possession, and it consisted of feathers, parings of nails, hair, 
and such like trash, wrapped in a lump of clay. Persons 
in rural districts in England commonly sell charms for the 
toothache and other pains ; and a clergyman found, on one 
occasion, a young man who was nearly blind, and who prac- 
ticed such things for gain, boiling herbs of all kinds on the 
fire below, while a poor woman was in child-labor in the 
room above, and ev«ry myotic syllable of inqantation was to 
her mind more efficacious than the pastor's prayer. 

In the Isle of Man this belief is entertained, and a singular 
trial took place in one of the courts lately, wherein the supers 
stitious nature of the minds of some of the na^tives was largely 
and singularly revealed.^ There too they credit the existence 
of fairies, malignant and benignant. They have a tradition 
that witches can transform themselves into hares, and such 
hares can only be shot with a silver bullet. On the first of 
May they go out upon the hills in the evening, with great 
shouting and blowing of horns, to scare away the witches out 
of the ftprze and bushes. They have a prejudice against 
eating hares or eels. A few years ago, a young Englishman 
ordered a hare for dinner. The servant girl entertained the 
usual Manx horror against such animals. She would not 
even skin it herself. The young man, knowing her fearsj 
was determined to play a trick. Just before the hare was! 
served up, he managed to envelope it in some degree with 
spirits of wine. The poor girl brought it in, when on the 
moment of her depositing it on the table a bit of paper was' 
lighted^ and the hare suddenly became encopipassed with 
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blue flames ! The tenror and ntter eoiuiteniattoii of the poot 
girl may well be imagined. The joke was far too practical ; 
but she afterward confessed that i^e was justly ponished, and 
would aev«r meddle with a haie again ! 

« A Manxman/' says Robertson,* ** amid his bnely mount* 
ains, rec^nes by novae romantic stream, th€^ murmurings of 
whioh \i3kU him into a pleasing torpor. Half slumbering, he 
sees a variety of imaginary^ beings which he belieres to be 
real. Sometimes tiiey resemble his traditionary ideas of 
fairies, and sometiraes they assume the i^f»pearanoe of his 
friends and neighbors. Presuming on these dreams, the 
Manx enthusiast predicts some future ^rent; and should 
aUy thing similar occnr« he fancies himself endowed with the 
gift of presoienoe, and thus disturbs his own haj^iness and 
that of others.'* The same author, observing on the sombrous 
melancholy produced by solitude on an inert disposition, says^ 
** Hence, it seems, theie aie many who labor under a dis* 
ordered imaginatiwi in this island ; and who, from their 
native disposition, giving way to religious terrors, imbibe all 
the* gloomy tenets of Methodism.'' Be this as it may, there 
are many wise» cbeerful, enlightened families on the Isle of 
Man, and its modem Methodism is far removed from ihnX 
ascetic ohaitteter wyoh onee iit assumed, although some of 
the ddoK kiiKL of Methodists may still 1)0 ft^und, who, ^r 
iastaaee^ would not eat a mors^ of food on a Silcrament 
Sunday, uatfl after they had partaken of the Holy Supper in 
the ckmreh. 

But let us eome to what may be called Dr. Johnson's 
supeatitioas; It was his eare to go in or out at a door or 
passage^ by a certata number c^ steps from a certain point, 
or at least so that either his right or his left feot (it was not 
loiewn wbieh) should constantly mako the first actual- move- 
ment wh«i ho came elose to the door or passage. When 
lie had ^no wrong, m order to achieve ^s, he would some- 
times go back again, sad measure Ms distance with more 
eare. In walking ev^r a paved quadrangle, he would not 
step oa the junotuio of the stones, but careiully in the centre ; 

* Toar throtifflt the Isle of Man, by David Robertson, Esq., in 1791 . 

o* 
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and in vaDdog up an a^nstoined footway, he would always 
place his hand on the top of the centre posts, and if he 
omitted one» he would go back and amend his omission. 
There is nothing particular to be noticed in this habit; very 
many persons do the same kind oi thing from an orderly, me- 
thodical manner into which they have got, and i^tpecially hare 
a trick of counting certain numbers, even or uneven, over and 
over again ; or counting trees, animals, furniture in a room, 
&c., until they leave off at a favorite number, {t is merely 
a harmless habit, which a little reasoning with one's self 
would soon correct, but which may become annoying by its 
increasing consumption of time. 

On the question, however, concerning ghosts and appari- 
tions, much more must be said ; though Dr. Johnson did not 
positively believe in either* He states fairly the belief of 
the credulous, in his Rasselas. The prince says, «If all 
your fear be of apparitions, I will promise you safety : th^re 
is no danger from the dead : he ^at is once buried will be 
seen no more." 

*^That the dead are seen no jnore,*' replied Tinlac, <<I will 
not undertake to maintain against the concurrent and un- 
varied testimony of all ages, and of all nations. There is 
no people, rude or learned, among whmn apparitions of the 
dead are not related and beUeved." In this saying of Tin- 
lac we must suppose Johnson*ii opinion to be mainly em- 
bodied, although it may not be correct as applied (nor would 
he probably apply it thus) to all individuals of all nations, for 
it is materially softened by his opinions subsequently delivered. 

For on one occasion, when Mrs. WilliamQ was telling him 
a story o[ second-sight which had happened in Wales, and 
he had said that he should like to have some instances ^f 
that faculty well authenticated, he further observed, « that 
we could hav^ no certainty of the. truth of supernatural ap-. 
pearances, unless something was told us which we could not 
know by ordinary means, or something done which Qould not 
be done but by superiiatural power ; that Pharaoh in reason 
apd justice required such evidence from Moses;- nay, that 
our Saviour said, * If I had not done among them the works 
which none other man did, they had not had sin.' " 
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We must bear in mind that JoEnsoiir loved an argument, 
and especially aimed to detect its fallacy ; therefore, because 
he sometimes refutes the reasoning of a disbeliever in ghosts, 
we must not rush to the conclusion that he himself believed 
m them. Boswell once said to him, ** There is this objection 
made against the truth of ghosts appearing; that if they are 
in ft state of happiness, it would be a punishment to them to 
return to this world ; and if they a;e in a state of misery, it 
would be giving them a respite." Johnson replied, « "Why, 
sir, as the happiness or misery of embodied spirits (he must 
mean disembodied) does not depend upon place, hut is intel- 
lectual, we can not say that they are less happy or less mis- 
erable, by appearing upon earth.'' He might have reminded 
Boswell, that departed spirits have not yet reached their final 
destiny, and thus his idea would be strengthened, that their 
visits to .this earth might be so ordered by the Disposer of all 
events, as neither to diminish theii^ haptnness or woe. Prob- 
ahly this is intimated, although not positively stated. 

Croker is very earnest in his ohservations against the ap- 
pearances of ghosts, and insists that there is no satisfactory 
evidence of their appearance. Johnson, talking of ghosts, 
said, that he knew one friend, who was an honest and sensi- 
ble man, who told him he had seen a ghost— old ]\(r. Cave, 
the printer, at St. John's Gate. He said Mr. Cave did not 
like to talk of it, and seemed to be in great horror whenever 
it was mentioned. Boswell asked, " Pray, sir, what did he 
9ay was the appearance ?" Johnson answered, " Why, sir, 
something of a shadowy being." 

' Johnson repeated this at another time, and also Goldsmith 
said, that he was assured by his brother, the Rev. Mr. Gold- 
smith, that be had seen one. The story of the ghost of the 
notorioiSns Parson Ford having appeared is also related, but cer- 
^tainly we have no substantial evidence in either of these cases. 

Of the power of the second-sight some strong instances 
were rfilated to Dr. Johnson. M'Quarrie, an ancient Scot- 
tish chieftain, intelligent, polit<9, and much a man of the world, 
told him, that he had gone to Edinburgh, and taken a man- 
servant along with him. An old woman who was in the 
house said one day, *« M'Quanie will be at homfi to-morrow. 
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and will bring two gentlemen with him :" and she said she 
saw his servant retun^ in red and green« He did come home 
next day. He had two gentlemen with him» and his servant 
had a new red and green livery, which M*Quarrie had bought 
for him at Edinbuigh, upon a sudden thought, not having 
the least intention when he left home to. put his servant in 
livery : so Xh»X the old woman eoold not have heard any 
previous mention of it. 

Johnson had many temptations to believe in ghosts and 
apparitions, and be would, in comoion with us all, have glad- 
ly done so, but he never, could get the requisite eTidence, and,^ 
unlike John Wesley, he must have that clear and undoubted. 
I say, in common with us all, for who would not like the 
privilege of a visit from a departed friend : and who need 
feel terror even from the ghost of a wicked man ? 'Bow de. 
*P>^^'u^y> y^^ longingly, the poet cries, 

^*I look for gkostB : but none wiU force 
Tkehr way to me— 'tis foJsely said, 
That there was ever intereonrse 
Between the living and the dead : 
For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
With love and kmgings infinite !*' 

How beautifolly doth Crabbe apostrophize : 

"Dear, happy shade ! companion of the good, 
The just, the pure, do 1 on thee intrude ? 
Art not thou come my spirit to improve, 
To fonn, instruct, and fit me for thy love ; 
And, as in love we parted, to restore 
The blessing lost, and then to part no more ?'* 

Oh, may we not say, that such a ble^^ng as this, would 
serve too much to reconcile us to the present hfo ; for what 
can stimulate more our longing to depart^ than^ after union 
with Christ, the hope that union with formier friends is one 
of the chief happinesses of heaven. No., perhaps, we djare 
not go beyond the source of Southey'a consplatioii : 

" l^eaatime I soothe 
The deep regret of nature, with belief, 
Edmund I that thine eye^s celestial Jken 
Pervades me now, marking with no mean joy, 
The movements of a heart that loved thee well.*^ 
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Let OS pnly asiora ottreelves of this beliaf, this union and 
sympathy of departed ooee, and how much alleviation of ^ 
tensest sorrow is gained. 

Johttsoui we say, had temptations to faeiieTe in ghosts iMod 
apparitions; £rst from the seeming authenticity of some 
stories related to him : secondly, ftem the belief of other per- 
sons, especially of ^osw^ who afid of Johnson, '« He is only 
willing to believe ; I do believe : and thirdly, hom the de- 
sire of his own mind, accustomed as it was to hold in constant 
^view the Christian doctrines connected with supernatural 
belief. Thus, of apparitions he observed, <* A total disbeli^ 
of them is adverse to the opinion of the eadsiience of the^sout 
between deoAh and the last day ; the question simply is, 
whether departed spirits ever have the power of making them- 
selves perceptible to u# : a nu^n who thin^ he has seen an 
{^pparition can only be convinced himself; his authority will 
not convince, another : and his oonvicti(»i, if rational, must 
be founded on being to]4 v>iaething which can not be known 
bnt by supej^o^tural means.'' 

When Lord Lytt^ton's virion, the prediction of the time 
T>f his death, with its exact fulfillment, was mentioned, he 
Qaid, " It is the poost ^traordinary thing that has happened 
in ipay day. I heard it with my own ears, from his uncle. 
Lord Westcote. I am, so glad to have every evidence of the 
s^ritiud vmldy that J am vnUvng to believe it'* * 

Here we have the main jreason fcr his minute and constant 
inquiries into the evidence iox the appearance of ghosts, and 
£>r the ai:^thenticity of the second-sight in Scotland. Yet 

^ Johnson, in his Life of the EaxI of Roscommon, after relating how 
liie eiirl, when a boy, in the- middle of his play M Caen, in Normandy, 
<!ried out, " My &ther is de^d," an4 his wcn^ proved to be true : says, 
" Here is the relation of a &ot given by a ismi (Mr. Knolles) who had 
DO interest to deceive, and who could not be deceived himself; and 
here is, on the other hand, a miracle which produces no efTeot. The 
order of oatore is interrapted to discover not a future, but only a dis- - 
tant event, the knowledge of which is of ao use to him to whom it is 
revealed. Between these difficulties what way shall be. (bond? Is 
• reason or testimony to be rejected ? I believe what Osborne says of 
an appearance of sanctity may be applied to such impulses or anticipa- 
tions as this :■ Donot whoUy tUgkt them, because they may 'be true ; hut do 
mot eojdly tru$t them^ became they may befaltf" 
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what was the leBolt ? With alt the wiUingneis to believe, 
he never could obtain sufficient evidence. After visiting a 
people remarkable for their implicit belief in these things, 
and wiih, many instances adduced before him, he still says,* 
as the end of his Scottish inquiries, *< Strong reasons for 
incredulity will readily oecnr. This faculty of seeing things 
ont of sight is local, and commonly useless. It is a breach 
of the common order of things, without any visible reason, 
or perceptible benefit. It is ascribed only to a people very 
little enlightened : and amcmg them, for the most part, to the 
mean and ignorant'' Again, « There is against it, the 
seeming analogy of things confusedly seen, and little under- 
stood : and for it, the indistinct cry of national persuasion, 
which may be perhaps resolved at last into prejudice and 
tradition. / never could advance my curiosity to conviction : 
hut came aivay at last only unUing to believe:** This, be 
it recollected, is not Bosweirs reporting ; these words are 
from- bis own Journal : and therefore, the idle charge of ' 
superstition, as it has been advanced against him, is totally 
unfounded. Had he ever been inclined to superstition, th^i 
was the time for its indulgence. 

In this same <* Journal," he also says, that the boatmen 
expected no good event of one of his voyages, for one of thein 
declared he heard the cry of an English ghost. " This omen 
I was not told till afler our return, a?id therefore can not 
claim the degnity of despising it** 

His language in England always was directed to the efiect 
that the matter was undecided. When talking of Wesley's 
credulity about the Newcastle ghost, he said, " Charles, who 
is a more stationary man, does not believe the story. I am 
sorry that John did not take more pains to inquire into the 
evidence for it." Miss Sewaeb (with an incredulous smile) : 
"What, sir! about a ghost?" "Yes, madam," replied 
Johnson ; " this is a question which after five thousand years 
is yet undecided ; a question, whether in theology or pUloso- 
phy, one of the most important that caii come before the 
human understanding." It is important, inasmuch as men 
would have ocular demonstration of the truth of a future life \ 
* In his own Joomal, p. 252. 
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bttt W0 ate flUMured that we have sufficient evidence, without 
a fulfillment, of the tich man's request to Abraham. John- 
son never could bear flippancy of either thought or speech ; 
sometimes he liked to establish a paradox ; at all events he 
would magnify the importance of a matter before one who 
Seemed willing to dismiss it as unworthy of any investigation 
or reflection at all. At anotiier time he repeated nearly the 
same words, with this addition, « All argument is against it/V 
against the appearance of the spirit of any person af^r death 
— " but all belief is for it." 

He expressed great indignation at the imposture of the Cock- 
lane ghost^ and related, with much satisfaction, how he had 
assisted in the detection of the cheat, in which Dr. Douglas, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, and great detector of impostures, 
aided him. He was very angry also with Lord Karnes, for 
misrepresenting Clarendon's account of the appearance of Sir 
George Yilliers's ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly credu- 
lous ; when the fact is, that Clarendon only saya that the 
story was upon a better foundation of credit than usually such 
discourses are founded upon. 

Another conversation discloses Dr. Johnson's caution. 
When speaking of belief in ghosts, be said, ** Sir, I make a 
distinction between what a man may Experience by the mere 
strength of his imagination, and what imagination can not 
possibly prodt^ce. Thus, suppose I should think that I saw 
a form, and heard a voice cry, * Johnson, you are a very 
wicked fellow, and unless you repent you will certainly be 
punished ;' my own unworlhiness is so deeply impressed upon 
my mind, that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, and 
thereibre I should not hdieve that an external comnmnicatioft 
had been made, to me. But if a £>rm should appear, and a 
voice should tell me that a particular man had died at a 
particular place and a particular hour, a fact which I had 
no apprehension, of, nor any means of knowing, and this fact, 
with all its circumstances, should afterward be unquestionably 
proved, I should in that case be persuaded that I had super- 
natural intelligence imparted to me." 

Dr. Johnson draws a right distinction here. Physicitms 
will tell us how much the theory pf apparitions, spectral 
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iUiuion», and fiqp6ni»tar«l rmoM, depmds upoa a disoideied 
imaginatUHi, ia which things past are oonfoanded with those 
that are preeeat. " A peraon of Tirid oonceptioa," says Dr. 
George Moore,* ** may penuade hinuelf ooi of his senses; 
merely beoauie his nsind is too intently oecnpied to allow 
him properly to employ them. Disttnet perception requires 
attention, and the adjustment of the organs of sense ; but the 
mind that is too aotiye can not attrad. Of eoaraa therefbre 
the faculty of comparison is so &r suspended ; and as by this 
faculty we distinguish ideas from realities, and ol^t from 
object, a thmg imagined must^ under these dteumstances, 
have all the force of a reaiity. Poets and lunatics respect- 
ively exemplify this remark. An imagination that deludes 
Tis by the strength of remembered rmpnessions is poetical, 
when transient and manageaUiEi, bat when uncontiollabla 
and pwmanoit, it is madness." 

We know well enough that oar minds, by an act ef vol- 
untary lecolkction, can set belbre us the appearasice in hio» 
and form» and dress, of those who are absent ; and sorao- 
times this appearance reproduced by the mind wiU so ob> 
trude itself on the bodify sense* as to make us actnally be- 
hold the recollected person as though walking, as it were, by 
our side« Then we think we see an apparition, although 
such appearance is created only by diflocdi«r of the mind, 
which suspends the power of the senael Dr. Hibbert men- 
tions the case of a geatleman, who, having been told of the- 
sudden death of a fiiend, saw him c^tinctly when he widked 
out in the evening. He was not in his usual dress, but in a 
coat of a di&rent color» wjbich he had left off wearing for 
some months. His friend could even rema^rk a figured vest 
which he had worn about the same time, also a colored silk 
handkerchief around his neck, in which he h^d used to see 
him in the morning. Thus he bdield him, not dressed, as 
he might have bent, at the time of his death, but as he had 
been accustomed . to see him. months before. And often a 
number of men if strong impressions have been made on their 
minds, and prepossessed their wills, may imagine that they 

« The Power of the Soul orer Hie Body^ Vf Geoiige Moore, M.D. 
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top^eiher behold the form of a jdepaxted one, A "vhobd iiiip's 
orew wera thrown into coostematioiL by the ghost of the oook 
who had died a few days before. He was distinotly seen by 
them all» walking on the water with tgi, peculiar gait by 
which, he was distinguished, one of his legs being shorter 
than another^ The cook, so plainly recogiuzed, WM (»>ly n 
piece of old wxeok. ♦ 



. * So mnoii influenee aiso lias the state of the foody over the mind, 
that often phyencai disease leads to ment^ wandering. A Fellow of a 
College in Osdbrd used to be terrified ifj the iq^tpearaooe of a bloody 
head presented before his eyes. He consulted a physician, by whom 
he was bled : and medicine being administered, he lost sight of the 
speetre for a while. But it returned ; and at last, the man having 
found. out the cause of this appearance, namely, a flow of blood to his 
own head, wheneyer it occurred always resorted to bleeding. As the 
blood departed from his veins, so the image of the bloody hes4 van- 
ished* 

A story may be related here, to show how readily some persons are 
hiolined to superstition^ In the Life of Mrs. Fletcher, of Madeley (p. 
363), we find the following entry in her journal : '^ The other day brother 
Tranter preached in my room very profitably, and told us afterward a 
remarkable answer to prayer. ' Mr. R. Crowther and his wife were 
going to their circuit in a borrowed gig. They came to the house of 
a pious inan and woman, accustomed to receive the messengers of 
Jestis Christ.. There were some persecuting spirits in the placa. In 
the night, the man and his wife found they could not sleep, and said 
one to the other, ^ I feel a great weight on my mind^ perhapt some hurt 
is doing to the gig J They got up and went out. They found one 
wheel was gone. They looked aU about, but could not find it. They 
returned into the house, and went to prayers, hiying before the l^ordthe 
difficulty Mr. Crowther would be in. At last one of them said, ^ Jt comes^ 
to my mind they have carried it to such a place (about two miles off) and 
thrown it into the swamp.' The other said, *Let us go and see.' 
About one o^elock they set oiT. When they came to t\ke place, which 
was full c^ water and mud, and covered with rushes, they looked about, 
bnt could see nothing of the wheel. They then saw a large stick ; 
upon which the man said, * Perhaps on this stick they carried it ; let us 
try again.' He then took up the stick and groped in the mud. Pres- 
ently he felt the wheel. They got it oat, brought it home/ and put it 
on to the gig-" 

The above is set off as a miracle I but sober petsons will see nothing 
in it beyond natural sense and action. The man could not sleep, which 
is often the ease after the excitement of preaching, for the brain be- 
eomes heated. They knew ^t persons probably would like to play 
them a trick. The only portion of their property exposed waa the gig ; 
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Be not rapentitioiiiB, bat belieTiiig. Joliiifion cocdd not 
argue himself into cognizance of a ghost ; yet he could say 
that all belief was on its side. Wise and discreet modem 
writers have asMrted their belief in the possibility of tiie ex- 
istence of ghosts and spirits, and tiieir belief has been the 
more firmly grounded because they have known ho^ to 
separate and distinguish the real truth of the matter from 
the countless counterfeits that surround it. << To pull the 
old woman out of our hearts," as Pexsius expresses it, is 
absolutely necessary in order to substantiate that belief in 
the appearance of ghosts which is consistent with the 
dictates of reason and religion. It is not because an old 
withered oak bou^h, illumined by the whitening moonbeam, 
ha» been taken for p> ghost, and scared the country people 
from a certain footpath, and then has been found out to be 
only the bough after all, that therefore our faith should be 
turned aside from the real appearance ; or because yillages 
have bee^ frightened by a white sheet, therefore the reality 
should cease with the imposture. There may be the vesl 
thing after all, and in our common belief of religion, we 
credit far harder matters than this. " For my own part," 
writes the wise and cautious Addison, ** I am apt to join in 
opinion with those vifi» believe that all the regions of nature 
swarm with spirits^ and that we have multitudes of specta- 
tors in all our actions, when we think ourselves most alone. 
But, instead of terrifying myself with such a notion, I am 
wonderfully pleased to think that I am always engaged with 
such an innumerable society, in searching out the wonders 
of creation, and joining in the same concert of praise and 
adoration." 

Milton has finely described this mixed communion of men 
and spirits in Paradide ; and had, doubtless, his eye upon a 

henoe their first thoughts were turned to it. They get up, and find 
the wheel gone. The well-known swamp is the most probable place 
.of its destination. This ooorn^ to them. They find a large stick, the 
very thing suited to carrying off the wheel. On this evidence, they of 
course search the mud and find the wheel. There might be a very 
ofiensive conceit in trailing this a miracle, though, doubtless, it may 
have been the innocent beUef of a supecstitioas mind» 
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verse in old Hesiod, wbich is almost, word for tv^ord, the same 
with his third line in the following passage : 

" Nor think though men were none, 
That Heaven would want spectators, God want praise : 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth. 
Unseen, both when- we wake and when we sleep : 
AH these with ceaseless pniise his works behold, 
Both day and night.'' 

Now, if spirits of any kind be arennd us, as we have Scrip- 
tural reason to believe that angels actually are, why should 
not those that hsLve left human bodies b& permitted to be 
present ? Angels have beejl seen on the earth — ^we see them 
not now; spirits have been recalled from Paradise, and re- 
united to human bodies, though there be no necessity now of 
such miracle: the matter seems to narrow itself into the 
question, simply, whether the human eye is aUowed at any 
time to behold a spirit ? for we may acknowledge the pos- 
sibility or probabiKty'of the presence of departed spirits^ and 
yet deny the permission of seeing them. 

A writer of modem date (1814), who has collected a 
number of stories of ghosts and hobgobliiis, &c., which he 
proves to be of human fabrication, and the intention of whose 
book is to put weak and superstitious people on their guard, 
makes this serious statement in his Preface : '* Though I can- 
didly acknowledge to have received grieat pleasure in forming 
the collection, I would by no means wish it to be imagined 
that I am skeptical in my opinions, or entirely disbelieve and 
set my face against all apparitional reoord. No ; I do be- 
lieve that, for certain purposes, and on certain and all-wise 
occasions, such things are, and have been permitted by the 
Almighty; but by no means do I believe they are sufiered 
to appear half so frequently as our modem ghost-mongers 
manidacture them." These are the words of an unprejudiced 
mind in the cause ; or if prejudice did exist, it would seem 
to have been such as militated against belief of this super- 
natural exhibition. He says again, in another part of his 
work : '< There are some who are ghost-mad, and terrify 
themselves, because the Scripture has mentioned the appear- 
ance of ghosts. I shall not dispute^ but, by the power of 
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God, an incoiporaol beinf may be visible, to homaa eyes : 
but then, an all-wise Providence would not have lecoune to 
a preternatural efiect but on some important occasion." 

With the knowledge that persons may certainly be de- 
ceived by visions, there is a difficulty in a man's obtaining 
credit for having seen a ghost, let the evidence to himself be 
ever so irrefragable. For this, and other plain reasons, it 
must be very wicked to personate a ghost. It is a solemn 
matter. Job saw a spirit ; there is the account of the witch 
of £ndor ; and at our liord's resurrection, the bodies of saints 
came out ef the graves, and their spirits became reunited 
with them. This latter instance is recorded by one Evan- 
gelist only ; but there is no evading it, for it is in all the 
ancient MSS. Whether they remained on earth, or ascend- 
ed with oar liord, and are alluded to as «< the just men made 
perfect,*' is quite immaterial* 

Whatever our own opinions may be, it is a << foolish no- 
tion," as BoBwell says, to suppose that Johnson was weakly 
credulous on this subject of the appearance of departed spirits. 
Johnson was not superstitious. The article in the < ' Rambler' ' 
on Superstition and Religion (No. 44) proves this : for although 
it was not written by Johnson himself, but by Mrs. Carter, 
it met with his high approbation. Mrs. Piozzi.says, «< The 
papers contributed by Mrs. Carter had much of Johnson's 
esteem, though he always blamed me for preferring the letter, 
signed Chaziossa (No. 100), to the uUegory^ (No. 44), where 
religion and superstition are indeed masterly delineated." 
Mrs. Carter was a woman of superior talent, of high church 
principles, aM the friend of Hannah Moore. 

The matter may be concluded with the observation, that 
although we may have no sufficient human testimony in the 
affirmative, yet that we have Scriptural proof of the reappear* 
ance of departed spirits cm the earth : and no considerate 
man can say, that it may not please God, for some beneficent 
purpose, to exert this power on fitting occasions,. again and 
•gain. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

EPITAPHS. 

The writing of Epitaphs ia ait ancient and a good custom. 
It senses to perpetuate the memory of the departed, to in- 
struct the living, and to fill us with a desire of posthumous 
fame, of at least a local character. Let us cordially agree 
in the sentiment of the Roman poet» 

" £t tamolom faoite, et tumido saperaddite carmen." 

'* It is hard to make an epitaph/' writes Dr. Johnson to 
David Granick : and when a man tells ufl. of the dizffioulty 
in doing a thing, or taunts tui with the easiness of finding 
fault, we like to see thai; man putting ^xifr in the right way. 
Now, this Dr. Johnson has done; for he has deliberately 
written an Essay on Epitaphs,, wh^ein he finds &tdt with 
some of this/kind of inscriptions, and gives praise to others. 

That the tomb «f the good man shoold somewhat serve to 
supply the want of his presence is, in hi9 view, the first in- 
tuition of epitaphs : and those epitaphs are j^ost perfect 
Which' set virtue in the strongest Kght. At the same time, 
it is the siort of m^ocre class of men whose memories re- 
quire the longest aiid most studied epitaphs,* while the first- 

* Dr. Watts commemorated Mather in an epitaph of not less than 
one hundred and eleven lines ! even inclading " the tallness of his stat- 
ure'* among the good qualities of the deceased. Wesley'is epitaph is 
quite a vain work. Lord Lyttelton, who would have no epitaph on 
his own tombstone, wrote a long one for the monument of Sir James 
Macdonald} and in the 17th and' 18th centuries, the epitaphs on divines 
(especially these by Dr. Friend) are noted for their diffusiveness. 
Borke wu rather in favor of long epitaphs^ for, he said, ^ every thing 
short is apt to be general, and as well fitted for one great public man 
as another.'* 

Dr. Burn^ tells tis, that Johnson said, " The writer of an epitaph 
should not be oonsidered as saying nothmg but what is strictly true. 
Allowance must be made for some degree of exaggerated praise." 
His idea, of the doiies of a biogntpher may iiliistrwCe what he means. 
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rate heroes, military, literary, or scientific, need have but 
their names inscribed, and all that has made those names 
immortal is at once recognized. Shakspeare, Milton, Sib. 
Isaac Newton, Maklbo&ouoh, demand no lonjg^ tide to tell 
you who they were. This simplicity will not do for the 
tombs of men *' raised to reputation by accident or caprice,** 
or the inscription will soon require an interpreter, and, per- 
haps, as efiectually as curiously, puzzle the frying ones of 
posterity.. Next in dignity to the bare name, is a short 
character, simple and unadomed, such as, Isaac^^b NEWTONif&, 
Natura Legibtcs investigcUi&, hie qtdespit,* 

"If a man," he mid, "is to write a Panegyric^ he may keep vices out 
of sight ; bat jf he professes to write a Xt/e, he must represent it really 
as it was." 

In the QentUnuMCt Magazine for 1756, p. 382, &c« there is an ar- 
ticle on a new species of epitaphs : in which it is proposed that the 
ages of deceased persons should be reckoned according to the manner 
in which they have improved or abused the time allotted them in their 
lives. For instance, " Here lies Isaac Da Costa, a convert from Juda- 
ism, aged sixty-four. He was born and christened in his sixty-first 
year, and died in the true faith in the third year of his age." 

* See OtwtUman^B Magazine, 1740, p. 594. The couplet on Sir 
Isaac Newton may be mientioned here, however well known : 
'* Nature and Nature^s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, 'Let Newton bel^ and aU vras light!" 
In the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, standsi as you enter 
the vestibule, a very fine statue of Isaac Newton, by.RoubiUac, with 
the following line on the pedestal, ^ 

*' Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit." 
In the same place is a monument to the memory of Roger Cotes, of 
Trinity College, a celebrated mathematician, who died young; but 
young as he was, he bid fair to approach nearer to Newton than any 
other English mathematician. His epitaph is short, written by Beattey 
in his happiest st3r]e } this the conclusion, and we mark the beauty and 
force of the repetition in the last line, 

"Pauca quidem sui Ingenii, Pignora reliijuit, 
Sed egregia, sed admiranda !" 
Some of the RonoMm eintaphs were very short. This is Ovid's ; and 
it fulfills Dr. J<dmson'8 idea : 

" Ovidianus . Poeta . hie . quiescit." 
Many of tiiem are remarkable for their pathos and sunpUoily, ehiefly 
on the death of children and near relations. Here is one ; 
"D. M. S. 
" Pla»tQri» . AntioohidB , RariuEwimsp Foemins . Vix . ann . XXVI. 
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Dr. Johnson thought rightly th&t we should ** exclude from, 
our epitaphs all such allusions as are contraiy ta the doctrines 
for the propagation of which the churches me erected : ** 
hence the epitaph on Cowley, wherein the diviniti^ (Muses) 
that favored him in life are hesought to watch over his tomb, 
he condemned as f*unin8tructive and unafieeting," as "too 
ludicrous for reverence or grief> for Christianity and a tem- 
ple." The designs and decorations, also^ of monuments 
ought to be in strict character with the solemnity of the place : 
hence it is not easy "/ to imagine a greater absurdity than that 
of gracing the walls of a Christian temple with the fig- 
ure of Mars leading a hero to battle, or Cupids sporting round 
a virgin." 

He gives us two Greek inscriptions as a pattern ; and in 
his remarks on these we' discover his usual non-respect of 
persons, and his regard for that sentiment which animated 
his own course, showing, that " virtue is impracticable in no 
condition " of poverty, of aiQiction, of slavery. 

Of Christian epitaphs, he thought that the well-known 
one — 

" OffBte pro anima — ^miserrimi jjeocatoris.'* 

was an liddress to the last degree striking and solemn, as it 
flowed naturally from the religion then believed, and awaken^ 
ed in the reader sentiments of benevolence' for the deceased, 
and of concern for his own happiness. There was nothing 
trifling or ludicrous, nothing that did not tend to the noblest 
end, "^ propagation of piety and the increase of devotion." 
Certainly persons in these "more enlightened times" have 
written more ridiculous and absurd epitaphs than ever were 
produced in: the monkish ages, "however ignorant and unpol^ 
ished." Sometimes they are made to a8s^me ati epigram- 
matic turn ; and however bre^aty is to be commended, surely 
a smart saying is to be carefully avoided. 

Dr. Johnson himself wrote several epitaphs. The one on 

M.IH . D.XXi . T. FI. Capito . Cqjugi . Castissime . Piissims , et . 
de . 86 . optime . mentas . de . qna\ nullum . dolorem . oisi . aceibissl* 
msB . ejus . mortis . aoceperat . dignissimsB . fecit.*' 

See "Inscriptionum Antiqufirum SylJoge," &e. a Giiil. Fleetwood, 
CoU. Regal, apud Cantab. Socio. 1691. 
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Hogarth, manu&ctoMd beiweei^ Gofriok and ^itamAt, is ap^ 
propnato ; and the but stanza^ Mp6oiallj, very ftnkiiigp : 

" If geniiis fire thee, reader, st&y : 
ft iiatfire toneh thee, drop a tear ; 
If aeither meve thee» tare away. 
For Hogarth's honored dust lies here." 

That dn Phihppa, the nrasiciaa, is smartly expreieed ; while 
those on Dr. Groldtmith and oa Dr. Pamell are written wi^ 
olaasical eleganee : hat, on his principle ahore laid down, one 
would soppose that Pamell was the more celebrated poet <^ 
the two. Those on Sir Thomas Hamner, Henrf Thrale, 
Esq., and Mrs. H. M. Salishnry, are long. 

Where an epitaph is written in Latin, there should cer- 
tainly be given a tmnslaitioD in the oomnMnt tongue of the 
country ; otherwise, ene great object of inscribiiq^ e|»taqphs 
would be lost to a grest portion ef the people. Dr. Johnson 
approved of epitaphs written in Latin ; and such may be fit- 
ting, in cases of en^eiice, where ^tm hving iroxa all parts of 
the world are led to the tombd of the dead. 

Perhaps in no one department of writing has the varied 
talent of mankind been m^rre displstyed tiian^ the writing 
of epitaphs. Some insbriptions are of a witty, or seno-^mic 
nature ; some laudatory of the dead^ at the exp«He of the 
chwraoters of the living ; some enigmatical ; some expressing 
lamentatioBS in true poetry. We find specimens of these sorts 
largdy abounding in Grecian and Roman, aa well as in En- 
glish literature. Let a few examples, from modem sources, 
be given. The jfollowing was written by the Rev. H. St. J. 
Bullen, Vicar of Dnnton, Bucks, on the death of a well-known 
drives^ of a coach that ran between Aylesbuzy and London : 

*' Parker, farewell ! thy yoMnwy now is ended, 
Death has the whipJianiy and with dutt thon'rt blended : 
Thy way-bill is examined, and I tnist 
Thy last aeeoitnt may prove esaet and joM : 
When He who rules the chariot of the day 
Wliere lite is light 1 whose word the Hving iMty 
Wbete travelers like yourself of every age 
And every clime have taken their kut 9tag€, 
The God of mercy, and the God of love, 
8hMf f/<m tht road to Paradise above * " 
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On the sea-coast you find epitaphs of the same kind, btit ia 
nautical terms. This one is to be seen in Great Neston 
churoh^yardi in Cheshirei and is but one out of many : 

" Thoagh Boreas' blasts and Neptune's waves 

Have tost me to and fro, 
In spite of both) bj 6,od's decree, 

I'm harbor'd here below. 
Here at anchor I do lie 

With many of our fleet, 
In hopes for to set sail again 

Our Saviour Christ to meet." 

The poet Wordsworth (and he and Southey have writtmi 
many epitaphs, frcmi which a few lines might be becomingly 
culled for our chutch-yards) has^ condescended to use such 
terms in one of his inscriptions, in which, afler more allusions 
to a nautical life, we read :* 

^ We sail the sea of life— a calm one finds, 
And one a fempM^— >and, the voyage o'er 
Death is the quiet haven of us aU." 

In the << Gentleman's Magazine/' too (1747), an epitaph 
on an inactive vice-admiral thus commences, but we may be 
sure it was not engraved on his tombstone : 

" Pais o^er this grave Without concern, 
Here lies old vice from head to ttem ; 
Averse to strike a blow, in fight, 
Inaction was his chief delight. - 
I He quiet lies, as off Toulon^ 
Pacific soacfMNqHume.^^ 

The following is a specimen of ill*feeling conveyed in the 
siCine kind of way, and is to be found in St. Weonard's church- 
yard, in the county of Hereford : 

" Life is a city full of crooked streets, 
Death is the market-place where aU men meets. 
If life were merchandise that man could buy, 
The rich, would live, and all the poor would die." 

TaJce another, on' a poor man buried outside a church ; . 
although the authenticity of this, as having been actually used, 
is not vouched for : 

* Wordswwth's Poems, vol. v. p. 305. 
P 
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" Here lies I, at the ehnrth door : 
Here lies I» because I's poorl 
The farther you go, the more yoa pay^ 
Here lies I* as. warm as they ! " 

In Easthope church-yard, iu the county of Salop, there is 
the history of a transaction (and, by the way» it is reported 
not to be true), which should never have b^n placed on a 
tombstone. The narratiye is as follows, spoken by two sisters, 
of their brother : 

^' Beneath this stone there lies an honest man, 
Whose spotless life the keenest eye might soan, 
For ages past, from father, son, possess'd 
(Bat here oar tears can scarcely be repressed) 
A little fiirm whose cot. near yonder stile 
Points onward to this ancient sacred pile, 
On his paternal lot he was intent, 
Which gave him bread, with which he was content 
His sqp in yoathfal days — ^hard tale to tellr— 
In thoughtless mood the little (arm did sell, 
Which Portly turn'd us from our native home^ 
Solitary, sad, th' inhospitable world to roam.* 
Bat HeavMii decrees— 4hen why should we r^ine, 
To dust our dust, to God our souls resign." 

In Stoke Newington church-yard the following words aje 
inscribed upon the tomb of a young man who was killed by 
the fire of the military in liOrd Greorge Grordon's riots v 
" O earthf cover not thou my blood ! " 

This was on the famous Peter Aretine, a man of extraor- 
dinary powers of treachery and presumption, yet flattered and 
loaded with gifts, in his day. A sketch of his charactW is 
gi^en in the « Gentleman's Magazine" for 1750 ; and this 
satirical epitaph is found in Misson's Voyage to Italy : 

" Comprimit hoc marmor Petri cineres AaxTmi, • 
Mortales atro qui sale perfricuit. . * r 
Intactus Deus est iUi, causamque rogatus, 
Hano dedit, JUe, inquit, noh mihi notus erat.' " 



* The openii^g Knes of Virgirs dth Eclogue will ooenr to 
'^ O Lycida, vivi pervenimuty nt possessor agelli 
Diceret'; h»o mea sunt ; veteres migrate coloni, 
Nunc victiy tristeSj quoniamfors omnia vertat. 
Hot iUi [quod nee bene vertat). mittimus hsedos.^' 
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' "Heroliesaman, wWnomftnsparec^, 
Wlien-the angry fit was on him ; 
Nor God himseS* had better fared. 
If AasTiRE had known liim/' 
The most practically beneficial epitaph is the celebrated 
one against Quack Doctors, or against taking physic unneces- 
sarily, written by an Italian : 

" Stavo bene, ma per star meglio--6to qiii.''t 

Here is a specimen of the enigmatical, reputed to be in- 
scribed on a tombstone in the church-yard of Llandinabo, in 
Herefordshire: 

"Temphim, Bellam, Spelunca, 
De Terra in Arcu." 

Reader ! you must at once'*be given the meaning of this, for 
probably you would rack your brains in vain. Here it is : 

" Church-war-d^pn 
of l1.and-in-a-bo." 

^ Let us proceed to a more agreeable order of epitaphs ; and 
of these the name is indeed Legion. Those taken from 
Scripture are perhaps the best. '^Thy brother shall rise 
again,'' was placed on the tombstone of a young man who 
left two sorrowing sisters behind. <* Behold I am vile!" 
followed by " Blessed are the dead !" spake on another tomb- 
stone of the fate of both body and soul. The following is on 
a fiat stone placed over the grai^ of a clergyman's widow, in 
Great Neston church-yard :. 

"Reader! 

In the midst of life wo are in death I 

Be ye therefore ready, 

for ye know neither the 

day nor the hoar of 

the Son of Man's coming. 

Farewell, but not for long." 



t This can not be done foil justice to in oar langoage, owing to the 
idiom of the Italian tongue, where "cum tto" signifies — "How do yoa 
do?" It may be translated thus : 

" I was well, but, wishing to be better, Kcrt I am.'' 
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That of ICmcmi oa hii wife, ia th« Cathiedral of Bristol, 
b^ginningi 

''Take, holy mxlSt^ aU ttet my Mol held dear,** 

is very beautiiiiL Also there |b one of exqoisite beauty in 
tiie church-yard of Brading, in the Isle of Wight, written by 
an exciseman, and worthy of Bums. Is there not an origin- 
ality in the asking ybrgtf^eMess fer Expressing sorrow, and 
entertaining the tcishf as told in the first four Unos } 

^ Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear 
Which moams thy exit from a world like this ; 
Forgive the wish that woald have kept thee here, 
And staid thy progress to the realms of bUss."* 

The fidlowiag is well expressed, had it been on a better 



" Beneath these poplars' peaoefnl shade, 
Thy dear remains, Roossean, are laid : 
Approach ye good, approach ye kind, 
For his was onoe a kiadred miBd."t 

This will be admited : 

''The maid that owns this humUe stdfie^ 
Was soaroe in yonder hamlet known : 
And yet her sweets (but Heaven denied) 
Had graced the cot where late she died ) 
Behold, how fresh the verdtire gtowsj 
Where Peace and Ifmoeen^ repose. 

" Thou, too, not mii^proved depart ; 
Go^ guard like her the mral heart, 
Go, keep her grass-grown sod in mind, 
'Till death, the foe whom thou shalt find, 
Bedew'd with many a simple tear, . 
Shall lay thy viUagi virtuee here."! 



* The late Dr. Calcott {Doctor of Music) was so delighted with 
these line^, that he set them to music, and* the music may easily ob- 
tained. 

t Gentleman's Magazine, 1748, p. 471. 

t The Student vol ii. p. 230. 
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On a man of literature, on oiie who was in a shade^ but 
$hining^ we read tiii« ; 

'^ Moltis pervnlgatiis, 
Pftucifl Dotna ; 
Qui TitaD}, intdr lucem et mnbrun, 

Neo eruditos neq idiota, 
Liteiis deditus, tranaegit ^ sed at homo 
Qni knniftni nihil a se aliennm pntavit. 
Yiti simnl, et kboribiu fuootat, 
" Hie requiesoere voluit.^' * 

And this one on the fiunona author of *< Anatomy rfMelan- 
choly :'' 

" Faucis |ioti]% faaeioribas ignotoi^ 
Hio jaoet JOemocritut jqaiori 
Cai yitam dedit et morteoji 
Melanefaolia." 

The above is the epitaph of a melanchply yet humorous stu- 
dent. On his monument, in Christ Church, is his bust, in 
rufi; gown, hair, and beard-^with a sehone of his nativity. 
Of more celebrated epitaphs, these two are pointed and 
c<mcise. This on EaphaeFs monument, by Cardinal Bembo ; 

" file luo est Raphael, timnit quo sospite, vinoi 
Renun magna Parens, et morieate mori.*> t 

On M oliere, the comedian and dramatist ; 

" Rosoias hic situs est tristi Holierus in ami 
Cni genus bumanum ludere, lusus erat. 
Bum ludit Mortem, Mors indignata Jooaateia 
Corripit, et Mimum fingere ssva negat." 

Moliere, it will be recollected, wrote a comedy entitled ** Le 
Malade Imaginaire," in which he himself acted the part of 
the imaginary sick man^ and while acting in the play» was 
taken ill, and died soon ailer being removed from the stage. 
In the church of Acton Scott, Salop, there is the follow- 
. iog inBcription» on brass, commemorative of the ancient 
family of Mytton. The father and mother are each repre- 

• Bowjer's Life, p. 55S. 

t In plain English prose may be thus rendered, " Here lies that 
Raphael, during whose life Nature feared to be surpassed, and by 
whose death, she feared to die also." 
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seated, facing one anotner, kneeling at dedb with open books 
thereon, and a death's head on the side of each desk ; th^r 
hands raised in the attitude of prayer, and themselves hab- 
ited in long robes. Behind the mother are two daughters 
in the same habit and attitude, and behind the father a train 
of nine sons. The engraving of the epitaph, the rhyme of 
which hardly strikes a reader at fi^pst, is beneath this repre- 
sentation, which is on a small brass plate, fixed to the north- 
em wall of the church : 

" Hsre lyeth entombed in eUye the Carcase 
of Elisabeth Mytton who late was the wyflfo 
of Thomas Mytton, a gentle + by raoe 
wyth these aleven god blessed their lyffe. 
When layed together -f- and lifie led aright, 
descended of Oentiye -{- and Danght. she was 
of S. Edward Grydell Albermyke then knight, 
She yelded her breath and endeed her raoe 
the aleTenth of March + and y* yere of grace 
A thousand fyve fanndred seven^e and one 
To whome Ciod grant a Joyfall r e s my le otioa.'* \ 

In Sir William Sutton's epitaph in Avesham church, Notts, 
is this pretty idea : 

" Sir William Sutton's corpse here tombed sleeps 
Whose happy soul in better mansion keeps 
Thrice nine years lived he with his lady fair, 
A lovely, noble, and like virtuous pair j 
Their generous o£&pring, parents' joy of heart, 
Eight of each sex : of each an equal part 
Ueher^d to heaven their father : and the other 
RemaUCd behind him to attend their mother,^'* 

The epitaph on the Earl and Countess of Pembroke and 
their offspring, concludes thus : 

" This was a truly noble family, for all 
The sons were valiant, and all 

The daughters tirtoons." 

In Llangarren church-yard are these lines on a young 
child, which are affecting horn their beautiful and joyous 
simplicity : 

*' O Christ 1 my hhppy soul ] 
I vras so early blest I 
I was so early call'd, 
To my etemel rest." 
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In Tretire churoh-yard is this : 

" YoQ traveler whoever this stone may view, 
Leani to be wise, nor fleeting hopes pnrsae, 
Life's but ait evening breeze, a morrn'ring breath, 
Which blows till sunset, then grows calm in death." 

In Robs church-yard is this very beautiful one : 

*' By all beloved, and by her Saviour blessed. 
Almost onwarnM, Death summoned her away ; 
Yet no alarm the dying saint ejqpressM . 
For her whole life was a oommonion day.'* 

In Hainton church-yard, near Market Rasen, the fbUowing 
words appear on a grave-stone : 

" In memory of Thomas Brown and wife : 
He flrst deceased : she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died." 

In the church-yard of Compton Beauchamp, in Berkshire, 
is this ancient one : 

" Here Uoth the Bodie 

of Margaret White, 

who died the 20th of July, 

Anno Domim 1627, 

in her tender yeares. 

MOSIOR. 

** A weeke of yeares I >. 
Lived, and that exprest, 
God called me hence to ^ 

Heav'n's Sabbatick rest 
I ranne according to 
My yeares my race, 
And now God's glorie 
Crownes in me His grace." 

Dr. Johnson, afler quoting a saying of Seneca, that "death 
falls heavy upon him who is too much known to others, and 
too little to himself,'' gives us"*^ the instructive epitaph on the 
tomb of Pontanus, a man celebrated among the early restorers 
of literature : 

" I am Pontanus, beloved by the powers of Uteratoro, admired by 
men of worth, and dignified by the mooaroha of the world. Thou 



* Rambler, No. 28. Pontanus was an Italian statesman, hist(»iMit 
And Latin poet. Bom a.d. 1426 ; died a.d. 1503. 
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knowest now who I am, or more proj^rly vh6 I was. For thee, 
stranger, I who am in darkness can not loiow thee, btU I entreat thee to 
know thyaelf," 

Johnson wrote an elegant Latin epitaph ion the tomb 
of his wife, ancT also epitapha for his fiither, mother, and 
brother ; and in giving his orders, he writes, *< Do not let 
the difierence of ten pounds, or more, defeat our purpose." 
The remembrance of poor <* Tetty" is one of the best traits 
of Dr. Johnson's tenderness of heart. In l^is he was equaled 
by the benevolent Howard ; fi>r we are told, *< that the day 
of her death" (of the wife of Howard) « was held sacred 
in his calendar — ^kept for evermore as a day of fasting and 
meditation.""*^ But Dr, Johnson's sermon on the death of 
his wife is heir best epitaph ; an epitaph which can convey 
comfort and warning to thousands of her fellow-creatures. 
** In this age of wild opinions," he says, ** she was as free 
£rom skepticism as the cloistered virgin. She never wished 
to signalize herself by the singularity of paradox. She had 
a just diffidence of her own reason, and desired to practice 
rather than to dispute. Her practice was such as her 
opinions naturally produced. She was exaci and regular in 
her devotions, full of confidence in the divine mercy, sub- 
missive to the dispensations of Providence, extensively charit- 
able in her judgments and opinions, grateful for every kind- 
ness that she received, and willing to impart assistance of 
every kind to all whom her little power enabled her to 
beuefit."t And then he warns all, <<lest he who looks on 
this grave unalarmed, may sink unrefi)rmed into his own." 

* We are informed by his biographer, that " every thing connected 
with her memory, how distantly soever, was hallowed in his mind by 
the association. Many years' after her demise, on the eve of his de- 
parture on one of his perilous journeys across the continent of Europe, 
he was walking in the gardens with his son, examining some planta- 
tions, &Q. On coming to the {Wanted walk^ he stood still : there was 
a pause in the conversation ^ the old man's thoughts were busy with 
the past. At length he broke silence. "Jack," said he, in a tender 
and solemn tone; ** in case I should not come back, yon will pursue 
this inrork, or not, as you may think proper ; but remember, this walk 
was planted by your mother ; and^ if ever ifou t<mch a twig of it^ may 
pMf bUuvng n^ver rest icpon you I" 

t Vol. ii, p. 235. 
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Yes— -tliis thonld be the grand care and concetn of all ; 
and many, in various ways,^ do bear this thought in< their 
remembrance all the days of their life. Johnson said that 
this rule of Dr. Cheyne should be imprinted on every mind.: 
<« To neglect nothing to secure my eternal peace, more than 
if I had been certified I should die mthin the day ; nor to 
mind any tiling that my secular obligations and duties 
demanded of me, less than if I had been insui^ to live fifty 
years more.'' And excellently hath Sir Thomas^ Browne 
said,! '* Be substantially great in thyself, and mote than thou 
appearest unto others : and let the world be deceived in thee, 
as they are in the lights of heaven. Measure not thyself by^ 
thy morning shadow, but by the extent of thy grave : and 
reckon thyself above the earth, by the line thou must be 
contented with under it Could the world unite in 

* Some take a singular mode of doing this ; for instance, " Mr. 
Dick Smith, master of the tap-house, Yauxhall. The singular oddity 
of this, man's character may be worth relating. He had caused one 
part of his tap-room to be painted, representing a country church and 
church-yard, with grave-stones, aiid the initial letters of such of hi» 
decea^ friends as He deemed worthy to lie in the best ground, with a 
grave left open for himself to lie among them. Those whom he 
deemed mean, pitiful fellows, were placed in the poor ground, at a dis- 
tance. This man being thus familiarized with death, took a formal leave 
of his friends about twelve oVlock on Thursday, though seemingly in 
good health ; tc^d them he should neveif see them more, went up stairs, 
and died ixt about half an hpur aft6r ; and is now put into a coffin of a 
Dew construction, made of different sorts of wood, and without nails, . 
with a lock and two keys, which he had by him since Christmas for 
that purpose." — GtraUman^t Magazine for May 30th, 1782. 

Tet we lOBij be reminded that Archbishop Parker ordered his tomb- 
stone to be fitted up before his death, that he might look upon it while 
he lived. He had many inscriptions, reminding him of death, engraven 
on the waUs of his house and the glass of his windows j and on the 
seal of his See was the numner of the last Judgment. Bishop Wilson 
(Sodor and Man) also ordered a favQrite elm to be cut down and sawed 
into planks some years before his death, so that in the preparation 
made for his coffin he might have a memento mori before his eyes. 
Jeremy Taylor tells us always to let the striking of the clock bo 
accompanied with a meditation on our proportionate advancement to 
eternity. ^ ^ 

t Christian MoraU^ by Sir Thomas Browne/rf Norwich, author of 
Religio Medici. Payne. Dr. Johnson wrote the author's life, which is 
prefixed Xq thiiS work 

P* 
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the piaotiiw of that deBjnflod tram of TixtoMt vU^ 
ethics of oar Saviour hath 60 inculcated upon us, thefiirious 
face of things must disappear: Edea would he yet to be 
fennd, and the angela might kkok down, not with pit[r, bat 
joy upon us." 

And to bring the subjeot stiH more home 4o every, indi- 
▼idoal, let the fidlowing lines he quoted finr the mindfulnesB 
of a time that must eome to each reader ia more ax less 



"OhJ the sad day, 
When men shall shake their heads and say, 
Of miserable me, 
Hark how he groans! look how he pants fior hreath 
See h6w he struggles in the pangs of death I 
When they shall s^y d these my eyes, 
How hollow and how dim they be 1 
Look how his breast doth swell and rise 
Against his potent enemy I 
When some old friend shall step to my bedside^ 
Touch my chill face, and theno^ shall gently ^de \ 

And when his next companions say, 
How does he do ? what hopes ? — shall torn away, 
Answering only with a lift-up hand, 

Who can his fiite i^thstand ? 
Then shall a gasp or two do more, 
Than aU my rhetoric could before, 
Persuade the world to trouble me no more." 

And more than this — for in that awful hour must every 
mail, however orthodox in sacred knowledge, however pious 
in daily practice, and however dignified in person or estate, 
exclaim, with the almost matchless Greorge Herbert, 

" Throw away thy rod> 
Throw away thy wrath,. 

O my God, 
Take the gentle path." 

And would not these very lines themselves ibnn a good 
epitaph ? What better prayer for the soul (if it could be 
permitted to pray) awaiting the tribunal of the judgment 
day ? Doubtless, from many of our sacred poets appropriate 
lines might be selected for die purpose of epitaphs : and it 
would be well, if the friends of the deceased woold usually 
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coniult the clergyman of the parish, or tome other discreet 
friend, in this matter, rather than, by leaving the choice to 
an unlettered stone-cutter, deface the tomb-stones of a church- 
yard.* We should best obtain modest and instructive 
epitaphs, if , persons in their life-time would select some 
sentence or verse which they might feel would have a solemn 
e^ot either on the devout, perambulator, or on the mere idle 
stroller, in our church-yards. And what could be a more 
grateful idea than that of contributing to the weUare of our 
fellpwH$ieatures» however few, after we are gone I 

^* NoDQ vivo^ vidt^ adhno hotainet hioeiiiqae lelinqno ! 
Sed Uoqiiai&>" 



* 8ee Tract on Tottbstones, by Rev. E. Paget : alflo^ RpmorioB ea 
Eaglish Cbiirehes» by T. H. l^arkland, F.K.S. h S.A» 
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CHAPTER XXL 
CLOSB OF DR. JOHNSON'S LIFE.— THS FEAR OF DEATH. 

We now come to a subjeot that ail men should regard 
with feelii^ of solem^ty and awe, and diseottrse of in a 
gentle tcme, as Dr. Johnson ever did-^-namely, the fear of 
death. And herein we ikhall view so much of the true mag- 
nanimity of his mind*— the tenderness of his conscience— the 
reality of his soul's religion^*-that if we have admired his 
talent and his benevolence in life, we shall reverence his 
resignation and fortitude, at the last, in death. That he had 
a fear of death continually before him, is a fact ; but it was, 
though not wholly, a becoming fear, the fear of a mind sensi- 
ble of the doom that awaited the transgressor, senile of the 
justice of the Almighty, sensible of his own utter unworthi- 
ness, fearful lest Christ's merits might not avail him ; it was 
the feax of a steadfast believer who dare not acquit himself, 
dare not presumptuously anticipate the sentence of his Judge, 
of one, who, with a permission to cherish hope, must, to. the 
very last, taark out his ovm salvation with fear and 
trembling. 

Let us first present his own recorded sayings and conver- 
sations on this matter, and they are worthy our profoundest 
consideration and reflection, at the same time that they must, 
in no small degree, call forth our pity and regret. 

He was a man that never could bear bravado upon any 
occasion. General PaoU had said, that a great portion fk 
the fashionable infidelity sprung out of a desire of showing 
courage. " Men," observed the general, *< who have no op- 
portunity of showing it as to things in this life, take death 
and futurity as objects on which to display it.'' Johnson 
answered, " That is mighty fboUsh afiectation. Fear is one 
of the passions of human nature, of which it. is impossible to 
divest it. You remembei that the Emperor Charles V., 
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when be road upon the tombstone of a Spanuh nobleman, 
* Here lies one who never knew fear/ wittily said, " Then he 
never snufied a candle with his fingets*' " 

He was maoh pleased with a remark of General Paoh, 
which was mentioned to him hj Boswell, « That it is im- 
possible not to be afraid of death ; and that those who at 
the time of dying are not aJGraid, are not thinking of death, 
but of applause, or something dse, which keeps death out of 
their sight : so that all men are equally afraid of death when 
they see it : only some have a power of turning away their 
«ight from it better than others/' 

This observation must pajrticularly apply to soldiers in the 
tumult and glory of battle. , Johnson looked upon preparu- 
tion for death as the grand thing, and would have had all 
soldiws especially prepared. " If a man/' he said^ << can be 
supposed to make no provision for death in war, what can be 
the state that would have awakened him to the care of 
futurity ? When would that man have prepared himself to 
die, who went to seek death without preparation V* 

There is an article in the Gentleman' & Magazine (1747) 
' whidi bears strong, internal evidence of being the production 
of Jolmson's pen, on the behavior of Lord Lovat at his ex- 
ecution, and which censures the display of pleasantry and 
lightness in the hour of death. Lord Lovat was a profli- 
gate, hypocritical, and cowardly man : had he been better, and 
braver, he would have met the << last enemy" in a different 
spirit, and with other bearing. 

"When I first entered Ranelagh,'' says Johnson, speaking 
of the yauxhall^gardenB of- his day, "it gave an expansion 
and gay sensation to my mind, such as I never experienced 
any where else. But as Xerxes wept when he viewed his 
immense army, and considered that not one of that great 
multitude would be alive a hundred years afterward, . so it 
went to my heart to consider that there was not one in all 
that brilliant circle that was not afraid to go home and 
think : but that the thoughts of each individual there would 
be distressing when alone." Alas ! how many would die 
without thinking— -and the more thought, the more fear of 
death. 
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**Ymk kmam" be wajm to Mn. Thnle, <«I Bever thoagbt 
confideaoe with ra|ieet to fntmitj any part cf the duxracter 
of a brave, a wise^ or a good wuul. BimTeiy bu bo place 
nbete it cut avail Botbiag: witdom iniiiMm stioiigly the 
1 of thaw &iilt% of which it ii, pedbapa* itidf an 
and goodnf , always widbing to he better, and 
impntiqg evvij defidflnef to miniaal iiidii%eaoe, and eveiy 
jfanlt to Tolmitaiy conrnptioB, aever dam to gup puee the con- 
ditioii of fcigiTCiMi folfiDed, aor what is wanting in the 
enme lopplied by penifenee." Bnt, melj, in meh a case 
there is a lack of iaith in the proauBa of God ? 

<< The fsienity which is not feh," he sajs again, •« it can 
be BO Tirtoe to leign." 

The sternest lore of tmth alwajs pervaded his mind. 
He onoe said, "There is something noble in pabtishing tmth, 
tbongh it condemns one's sel^" and we may fed certain that, 
as in life's best days, so in its last boor, he woold be no dis- 
semUer. Boswell told him of the nnconoemed way in which 
some criminals met their death at Tybnm gallows : «* Most 
of them," said JohnscMi, « have never tikonght at all." «« But," 
asked BosweQ, « is not the fear of death natwal to man ?*' 
Johnson snswered, ^ So moch so, sir, that the wh^ of life 
is but keeping away the thoughts of it." He then, in a low 
and earnest tone, talked of his meditating npon the awful 
hour of his own dissolution, and in what manner he should 
conduct himself upon that occasion. «< I know not," he said, 
« whether I should iffrish to have a firiend by me^ or have it 
all between Grod and myself." How awful must it have 
been to have heard this ; and yet how mnoh real courage in 
the thought ! 

To Boswdl's inquiry, whether we might not fortify our 
minds for the approach of death, he aasweied, " No, sir, let 
it alone. It matters not how a man dies, but how he lives. 
The act of dying is not of importance^ it lasts so shc^ a. 
time." He added, with an earnest look, ^< A man knows it 
must be so, and submits. It will do him no good to whine." 

To Boswell he wrote, in the beginning of the year in which 
he died, << My nights are very sle^ess, and very tedious, and 
yet I am extremely afraid of dying." 
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TiK^ iQoiiAa aftw» he "wtote to Dr. Taylor, *^ O my friend, 
the approach of death is very dreadful ! I am afraid to think 
oa that which I know I can, not avoid. It is vain to look 
xviund and round for that help whic^ can not be had. Yet 
we hope and hope, and fanoy that he who haa lived to-day 
may live to-iaonow. MtU let us learn to derive our hope 
only from Chd, In.thA nnum tme^ let us be kind one to 
another.'* ^ 

Here, amid some salutary feelingi of a righteous fear, with 
much painful miigiving:, we perceive hia moral and rehgious 
herQism to break forth ; loddng unto God, like David, in all 
amotion : cherishing kindness, like St. Paul, toward all his 
fellow-creatures. He does not midline, he submits, 

Somewhat later^ when at Oxford, he acknowledged lJb.at 
he was much oj^ressed by the fear of death. The amiable 
Dr. Adama suggested that Grod was injSnitely good, 

JoiiM30N.-*-«<< That He is infinitely good> as fiur as the per- 
fection of His nature will allow, I oertainly, believe ; but it 
is necessary for good upon the whole, that individuals should 
be punished. As to an individiual, therdbr^, He is not 
infinitely good : and as I can not be sure that I h,ave iuJ^led 
the conditions on which salvation is granted, I am afraid I 
may be one of those who shall be damned.'' 
. Dn. Adams <' What do you mean by dunned V\ 

JoHNSON.-r-loudly ^nd passionately— -*<< ^ent. to hell» sir, 
and punished everlastingly." { 

D&. Adams " I don't believe that dpetiina." 

Johnson — " Hold, sir ; dp y^ belieye that lom^i wiU be 
punished at all ?" 

Dn. Adams.«^<' Bein^f excluded from heaven will b^ a 
^ punishment ; yet the^e may be no great positive sui^ring." 

joHN80N.---«<Well, sir, but if you admit any d^rcQ of 
punishment, there is an end of your argument for infinite 
goodness, simply considered; £» infinite goodness would inflict 
no punishment whatever. There is not mfioite goodness 
physically considered i morally there is." 

BoswELL-N-,^ But may not a man attain to such a degree 
of hope as to keep him q^uiet ? You see I am not quiet, from 
the vehemence with which I talk ; but I do not despair*" 
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Mrs. Adams-— ><< Yon seem, sir, to finget the merits of our 
Redeemer." 

JoHNSOH.-^" Madam, I do not fi>iget the merits of my 
Redeemer; bat my Redeemer has said that He will set 
some on His right hand, and some on His left." He was in 
ghMNny agitation, and said, <* 1*11 hare no more on*t." 

This was <me of Johnson's gkMmiest oonveisations ; and 
his solemn fiselings, together with his desire not to intrude on 
nnseaichable matters, prompted him now, as at other times, 
to oease from farther oonTonation ; eqwoially since it had 
come to a point when he would rather humble himself in 
prayer and reflection, than oonttnoe merely to talk, although 
his talking took place with none who were inclined to be 
▼ain, or seoflf, or think lightly. We must always bear in 
mind, that he was subject to a hypochondriac disorder, which, 
in spite of every resolution to the contrary, will weigh down 
the spirits inToluntarily. Indeed, he would haTc manifested 
any degree of courage to get rid of this melancholy distemper, 
and, on <me occasion, he emphatically exclaimed, " I would 
consent to have a limb amputated to recover my spirits." 
Let the naturally cheerful Christian pause, before he ventures 
to condemn. 

He always ^t severely the loss of friends. Soon after 
this conversation, he writes to Dr. Bumey, ** I have lost dear 
Mr. Allen; and wherever I turn, the dead or the dying meet 
my notice, and force my attention upon misery 'and mortality." 
He adds, *< We have run this morning ^in a duuriot) twenty- 
four miles, and could run fi>rty«eight more. But who can 
run the race taith Death ?'' The italics are his own. For 
Allen he had a high esteem, and when struck speechless a 
year before, he wrote to him immediately to come, and arrange 
his affairs. Probably he looked for his faithfcd services at a 
future day. 

Mrs. Piozzi bears testimony that Johnson had no fear, ex- 
cept on the thought of death. '< Fear was, indeed," she says, 
** a sensation to which Dr. Johnson was an utter stranger" 
(she goes further than he himself would allow), <* excepting 
when some sudden apprehensions, seized him that he was 
going to die r and, even then, he kept all his witii about him, 
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to expTess the most humble and pathetic petitioiui to the Al* 
mighty ;'- and she gives us inetances of hie calmnen, even 
when in supposed penl of death. 

It was fu) pulii^ fear that aSeoted Dr. Johnson, even in 
this latter case, for he always placed the sensation on a 
rational foundaticm. It was not the actual pain of dying 
that he dreaded, but the hereafter that followed. Some per* 
sons in a c(«npanv at Salisbury, of which Dr. Johnson was 
one, vouched for the oompany, that there was nobody in it 
afraid of death. ««Sp0ak fiur yeuneli^ sir,*' said Johnson, 
« for indeed, I am." 

« I did not say oidfingy' feplied the other ; ^' but of death, 
meaning its consequences.'' . 

«< And so I mean," lejoined Ae doctc^ ; «<I amvery seri* 
ously afraid of the consequ^ces." 

So far firom fearing the actual pang of death, he thought 
it wrong that any one should not he told <xf its approach. 
« I deny," he said, "the lawfulness (^telling a lie to a sick 
man, for fefor of alarming him. ^ You have no business with 
consequences ; you are to tell the truth. Of all lying, I have 
the greatest abhorrence of this, because I believe it has been 
frequently practiced on myself." A lie is justifiable, accord- 
ing to Paley, in some extreme cases of self-preservation^ but 
eertainly not in this matter ; and besides, we should always 
recoUeot, that even if the uttermost inoonvenieneeL should 
&II0W, all wiU soon be rectified, and the departed person 
may have reason to rejoice in that eourse being pursued, 
against whieh his wishes revolted when on the earth. 

It is certain, that he, thought that every good man should 
be fearful of death. When tdd that Dr. Dodd seemed to 
be willing to die, mid full of hopes of happiness, " Sir," said 
he, « Dr. Dodd would have given both his hands and both 
his legs to have lived. The better a man is, the more afraid 
is he of de^th, having a cle^irer view of infinite purity." In 
this sentiment, we can net but think Dr. Johnson as wholly 
wrong, as he is right in many cf hii observations. It may 
be said, that all the Gospel, written, felt, and practiced, is 
against him. Boswell mentioned to him a friend of his who 
was fi)rmerly gloomy firom low spirits, and mu^h diitressed 
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by the fear 6f death, but was now umfi>rmiy placid, and con- 
templated his disBcdxitibti without any perturbation. " Sir," 
said Johnson, " this is only a disordered imagination taking 
a difl^nt turn." And yet in himself in his last hours it 
was not so. -^ 

Boswell related a passage in Hawthomden's *' Cypress 
Grove," wherein it is said, that after having been in the 
show-room of life, we should cheerfully give jdace to others, 
as those before us had given their room to us. ** Yes, sir,'' 
said Johnson, ** if he is sure he is to be well after he goes out 
of it. But if he is to grow blind after he goes out of the 
show-room, and never to see any thing again, or if he does 
not know whither he is to go next, a man will not go cheer- 
fully out of a show-room. No wise man will be contented ta 
die. If he thinks he is to go into a state of punishment. Nay , 
no wise man will be contented to die, ^ he thinks he is to 
fall into annihilation ; for, however uaAiappy any man's ex- 
istence may be, he yet would rather have it, than not exist 
at all. No : there is no rational principle by which a man 
can die contented, but a trust in the mercy of God^ through 
the merits of Jesus Christ.** 

** This riiort sermon," observes Boswell, « delivered with 
an earnest tone, in a boat upon the sea, which was perfectly 
calm, on a day appropriated to religious worship, while every 
one Iktened with an air of satisfaction, had a most pleasing 
eSSdot upon my mind." What a eontrast, we may add, be- 
twe^i the really brave mind of thexdigious Dr. Jolmson, and 
the ieignedly bold one pf the skeptical Shelley, when passing 
over (rod's seas.* 

BoBw^ expressed a horror at the thought of death. 

Mrs. Knowles..— << Nay, thou shouldest not have a horror 
£>r what is the gate of hfe." 

JoHK8oK.-^standing upon the hearth, rolling about, with 
a serious, solemn, and somewhat gloomy airy— -'< No rational 
man can die without uneasy apprehension." 

Mxi, Rnowles— «< The Scripture tells us, < The righteous 
shall have hope inhis death.' " 

* See Julian and Maddalo— and ^elley, after this conversation acta- 
aUy drowned I 
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J0HNSO17. — ('Y^, itiadam; that is, he shall not harerdis- 
spair. But, consider, his hope of salvation musf be founded 
on the terms on which it is promised that the mediation of 
our Saviotxr shall be applied to us, namely, obedience : and 
-where obedience has failed, then, as snppletory to it, repent* 
anoe. But what man can say, that his obedience has been 
such as he Would approve of in another^ or even in himself, 
upon close examination, or that his repentance has not been 
such as to require being repented of? No man can be sure 
that his obedience and repentance will obtain salvation.** 

Mrs, Knowles continued, *< But divine intimation of ac- 
ceptance may be made to the soul/' 

Johnson.— ^<< Madam, it may ; but I should not think the 
better of a man who should teU me on his death-bed, he was 
sure of salvaticHi. A man can not be sure himself that he 
has divine intimation of acceptance, much less can, he make 
others sore that he has it." 

BoswEtL.— ^« Then ur, tvemustbe contented to acknowl- 
edge that death is a terrible thing." 

Johnson — " Yes, sir, I have made no approaches to a 
state which can look on it as not terrible," 

Mrs. Knowles.— «* Does not St. Paul say» * I have feught 
l^e good fight of faith, I have finished my course ; henceforth 
is ]laid up fbr me a crown of life?' " 

JoHN80N.«^« Yes, madam'; but here was a man inspired, 
a man who had been converted by supernatural interposition." 

BoswEi.L.^<< In prospect death is dteadfiil ; but in fact 
we find that people die easy." 

Johnson. — *\Why, sir, most people have not thought 
much of the matter, so can not say much, and it is supposed 
they die easy. Few believe it certain they are then to die ; 
and those who do, set themselves to behave with resolution, 
as a man does who is going to be hanged : he is not the less 
unwilling to be hanged." 

At another time he said, talking of the fear- of death, 
" Some people are not afraid, because they look upon salvation 
as the effect of an absolute decree, and think they feel in 
themselves the marks of sanctification. Others, and those 
the most rational, in piy opinion, look upon salvation as con- 
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ditiaaal ; and u they never can be Bore that they have coin- 
plied vith the conditions, they aie afraid/' 

The tenaa of salvation are certainly conditional ; they axe 
on the condition that we beliere ; and ifvre really bdieve, 
we love ; and if we traly love, we keep Christ's command- 
ments ; so that the conditions aie, fiuth, love, and obedienot* 
with repentance and oonvrasion fiom any sin we may unhap- 
pily ftdl into ; and this we call justification by &ith alone, 
because we mean thereby a faith that worketh by love. 

He had before warned Boswell against transitory impree- 
■ioiis. «< Do not, sir, accnstom yourself to trust to impre^ 
sions. There is a middle state between conviction and hy- 
pocrisy, of which many are unconsciotts." And after stating 
the danger of impressions, as destroying our free agency, he 
continued^ <* Favorable impressians at particidar moments, as 
to the state of our souls,* may be 4eceitful and dangerous. 
In general^ no man can be sure of his acceptance with God ; 
some, indeed, may have had it revealed to them. St. Paul, 
who wrought miracles, may have had a mirade wrought on 
himself, and may have obtained supernatural assurance of 
pardon, mercy, and beatitude ; yet St. Paul, though he ex* 
presses strong hope, also expresses fear, lest having preached 
to other% he himself should be cast away.'* 

Not fear, but caution, exclusive of the ground of fear. St. 
Paul's hope was contingent on his continued mortification 
and subjection ci the body. He also says, « I know whom 
I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that day." 

* Cecil says, '* A «angiime man sees a sign and token in every 
thing, in every ordinary occurrence his imagination hears a call ; hus 
pious fancy is the source and food of an eager, disquietqd, and restless 
habit of mind.^' 

Again, " Constitntional bias is a snspicioas interpreter <3i PnmdnnHol 
Leadingt?'* — CeciTi Remaint^ 

Charles Simeon writes, after a dangerous illness, " As for joyful an- 
ticipations of the blessedness of heaven, neither the habit c^ my mind, 
nor the state of my body, nor indeed, the character of my reHgum (the' 
religion of a sinner at the foot of the cross), led to them : to be ' kept 
in perfect peace' was more in accordance with my wishes, and that 
mercy God richly vouchsafed unto me," &c. — Lett$r to Bifhop of CcU" 
etUtOt Metmrirt, p. 51fi, see also pw 181, 489. 
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Whether he here meaaa his own soul, or the great charge of 
the Christian religion,* we see here nothing but the fullest * 
oonfidenoe in Christ, none ill himself He would still ex- 
claim, ** £et him that thinketh he stimdeth/' in sure accept- 
ance with God, <' take heed lest he fall ;'' fall away by sinful 
habits from a state of grace. 

Preparation for death was the great concern of Dr. John- 
son's life, and we can imagine that the words, ^ Prepare to^ 
meet thy Qx)d** were neyer absent from his memory. In a 
letter to Mrs. Porter, he writes, " As we daily see our friends 
die round us, we that are left must cling closer, and, if we 
can do nothing more, at least pray for one another ; and re- 
member, that as others die we must die too, and prepare our- 
selves diligently for the last great trial." 

Well did he, in general terms, define the happiness of the 
Uessed. <<The happiness," he said, "of an unembodied 
spirit wiU consist in a oonsciouisness of Hie favor of Grod, in 
the contemplation of tru^, and in the i)ossession of felioita- 
tiiig ideas." 

BoswsLL suggested : ** One of the m(mt pleasing thoughts 
n, that we shall see our friends again." 

Johnson.— -<< Yes, sir; but you must consider, that when 
we are become purely rational, many of our friendships v^iU 
be cut off. Many friendships are formed by a community 
of sensual pleasures ; all these will be cut off. We form 
many friendships with bad men, because they have agreeable 
qualities, and they can be useful to us ; but, after death, 
they can no longer be of use to us. We form many friend- 
ships by mistake, imagining people to be difierent from what 
they really are. Afler tdeath, we shall see every one in a 
true light. Th^i, sir, they talk of our meeting our relations ; 
but then all relationship is dissolved ; and we shall have no 
regard for one person more than another ; but for their real 
value. However, We shall either have the satisfaction of 
meeting our friends, or be satisfied without meeting them." 
What good sense jiTervades this conversation. 

BoswELL Continued.— <-'< Yet, sir, we see in Scripture, that 
Dives still retained an anxious concern about his brethren." 
* This latter is the opinion of Dr. Pye Smith. 
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He nught also have meajioiied ohap* yi. 9^1 1» of 8t. Joha't 
* Kevelatioiu. 

JoflNsoN.-*'* Why, we nmst either jrappoee that passage 
to be metaphorieal, or hold, with many divines, and all the 
Fargatoriana, that departed souls do not all at once arrive 
at the utmost perfection of which tiiey are capable." 

Boswsix. — '< I ^hink, sir, that is a very rational supposi- 
tion." 

JoHN90N«— ^" Why, yes, sir ; but we do not know it is a 
true one. There is no harm in believing it ; but you must 
not compel others to make it an article of faith ; for it is not 
revealed." 

We may, however, think that it is revealed, as we have 
before shown. 

Boswell wail fond of inducing Johnson to speak of the 
future Hfe. He r^ates the following in a pleasing manner. 
« While Johnson and I stood in calm conference in Dr. Tay- 
lor's garden at a pretty late hour in a serene autumn night, 
looking up to the heavens, I directed the discourse to the sub- 
ject of a future state. My friend was in a placid and most 
benignant frame of mind. ^ Sir,' said he, < I do not imagine 
that all things will be made clear to us immediately after 
death, but that the ways of Providence will be explained to 
us very gradually.' " 

When told, at another time, that .Dr. Percy felt uneasiness 
at the thoughts of leaving his house, his study, his books, he 
remarked, '' This is foolish in Percy ; a man need not be un- 
easy on these grounds ; for, as he will retain his conscious- 
ness, he may say with. the philosopher, omnia mea mecum 
porto" One of the Essays of Elia will recur to our memory, 
in connection with this feeling of Dr. Percy. 



FEAR OF DEATH IN CHBISTUN MEN. 

Such were Johnson's feelings on the subject of death, and 
before we come to his own last hours, let us say a few words 
on this solemn matter. It is very certain that the fear of 
death is a natural fear ; it is itnplanted by the God of nature 
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in our hearts. We can see the reason of this— became but 
for its strong hold on our minds, meu would too oflen be com* 
mitting suicide; and murder itself might be regarded as a 
kindness. The Scripturos represent the future life as so su- 
premely happy, that not only should we seek death for the 
purpose of escaping the pains of life, but even its pleasures, 
sering that these are so inferior when compared with those in 
store for us. Let us put it in this way : suppose a poor man 
was to be told that at such a time, some few years forward, 
he was to succeed to an estate ; that every pleasure should 
acoompany his possession of it ; that ho himself would be 
leheved from labor, and that his wife and children would in 
due time be elevated to his state of prosperity and peace ; do 
we not suppose that he would count the very hours and minutes, 
and long for the years to elapse, that he might enter upon 
his inheritance, and from the state of a servant become a 
xnaster, from that of a laborer he a lord ? Well, such is 
the change that awaits the Christian man. And why does 
he not desire^ this change to happen at the earliest period ? 
Why do Christians become alarmed, and send earnestly for 
the physician, at the approach of illness ? Why do they 
mourn over a sick friend, and cherish, as rays of the happiest 
hope, any little daily amendment in his health ? and why do 
they thank God that themselves and friends are spared ? 
Spared from what ? Spared from His own presence, kept 
out of heaven, longer chained to the flesh and the earth. 
We do not doubt of the existence of heaven, or feel any un- 
certainty of our brother's likelihood of abode there, and still 
we do adl we can to keep him in this world, and mourn his 
release as a calamity— a calamity often all but insupportable. 
And whv is this } It is because Grod has implanted certain 
feelings m the human heart, which His own religion may 
guide, hut can not extirpate — these are, the fear of death, 
and the love of the brethren. 

The fear of death. Should not a perfect love oif God oast 
out that fear ? It may : but we are to cherish another kind 
of fear connected with this subject, a fear of oflending God to 
the very end of our, days, and who can say that he oflendeth 
not ? The law of the fear of death is not only given by 
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nature for the preservation of life, but also it is* continited 
though in fkinter degree, to the spiritual man for the further 
reason of keeping his soul careful and humble. Though he 
mAy desire the enjoyment of heawn, as much as the poor 
man longs for the inheritance of his earthly state, yet he is to 
strive to preserve, to the best of his power» that breath of life 
which Grod h^ given to his care, and to know that it may be 
God's gracious purpose that he should be more fully tried and 
exercised before he enter on hb heavenly possessions^ and 
therefore he is to wait in patience till his change oome^ 
Thus he can not have the certainty stated in the poor man's 
case. For, on tMs question the whole matter depends, name- 
ly, whether any man can, at any period of his life, say^ that 
he is quite prepared to meet his Grod ; or that he can have 
any commu^ieation, or assurance granted him, that he is cer- 
tain to go to heatren ? If there be Uie slightest doubt, there 
must be fear, a proper and reverential fear. Dr. Johnson, 
as we have seen, thought that man could have no oertainty ; 
and we may reasonably think that a man dan not be acquit- 
ted, to his own knowledge, before his judgment. God knows 
well who are pardoned even in this life, because He knows 
those who have truly repented, and nnfeignedly believed 
His holy Gospel, and who will not fall away ; but can men^ 
not have this knowledge ? If not, it must be with Christians 
as with the enlightened heathen who exclaimed j *< Call no man 
happy'' (eertainly happy fbr eternity) ('befere hie death."* 

* There is a kind of religious teaching which is very apt to betray 
souls. The first direction given to men of all characters, is to set out 
with a firm persuasion of their reconciliation with God and their enjoy- 
ment of everlasting happiness. This is surely an inverted order of 
Ihings. For, our right to the comlbrt of the promises made to believ- 
ing ChristianiB, can only be ascertained by the agreement of the temper 
of our minds and the course of oar lives, with the Scripture characters 
of those privileged persons to whom those promises are appropriated; 
and to exhort men to arrogate that comfort to themselves, previous to 
ei^ degree of holy oonfprmity in disposition and conduct to those descrip- 
tive characters, is to take the children's bread and give it unto dogs, is 
to act without gospel warrant or authority, to prescribe rashly, and &tal- 
ly to mislead the souls of men. This kind of teaching too often leads 
to nothing better than a bold, presumptuous confidence. Whereas, even 
with evideaoe of the best sort attending his course, the true Chnstiaa 
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Very many men wiH argae for the contrary of this ; for men 
lave to thihk that they are converted and certain of salvation ; 
foiat the best divines, 'the purest and humblest of men, will 
not be eqntented, save when the work and fruits of the Spirit 
inspire much hope^ with delusive sensations of the mind or 
heart, that heart which is before all things deceitful. 
- Many quotations might be given from such men as Jeremy 
Taylor, Hall, and Beveridge. But hear our thoughtful and 
evangelical divines of modern times. «* For us,'* says Shuttle- 
worth,* "whose feet have yet to tread the valley of the 
fdiadow of death, and to whose eyes the mysterious vadl, which 
conceals the things of the unknown world, has not yet been 
li^»d up, pride were ridiculous, and confidence prematt^e'* 
Dr. Arnold, in an excellent discourse f on Mark xii. 34, tells 
us, in asking Who are chosen ? that " the term (chosen) can 
by us, strictly speaking, be applied, in its full sense, to those 
only who are passed beyond the reach of evU :'* and he will 
not talk of the ** chosen irrevocably." Dr. Hampden writes 
to the same efiect, as also Archbishop Whately. Charles 
Simeon said, t " I think it 6lear, even to demonstration, that 
assurance is not necessary to saving faith : a simple reliance 
on Christ for salvation is that faith' which the word of God 
requires : assurance is a privilege, but not a duty ;'' and he 
said, that a man '< may be fully assured of Christ's power and 
willingness to save him, and yet not be assured that Christ 
^ has actually imparted salvation to him." This is a distinc- 
tion in which all the difierence lies. The Uev. Mr. Jay tells 
us, ) that cheerfulness in the prospect of aeath is not invari* 
ably nor commonly the feeling of good men. " The fear of 

will always proceed on his course trembling while rejoicings Dr. 
Arnold draws the picture, "To-day, penitent, justified, and full of assur- 
ance-— to-morrow, it may be^ cast down, and foil of humiliation and 
godly fear. So it will be, and so it most be, till having finaktd our 
eouf'te^ and the work of the tempter being ended, and his power stopped . 
forever, we may find there is a peace to be no more disturbed, a rest to 
be no more broken, an assurance to be no more troubled with fear." 
Dr. jimolifi SermoMj yol. iii. p. 400; 

* Sermons on the Leading Principles of Christianity : Ser. 10. 

t Christian Life, its Coarse, &c., Sermon 13. 

i Simeon's Memoirs, by Rev. W. Cams, p. 20. 

4 The Christiaii Contemplated, &c., Leot. 10, p. 341, &o. 

Q 
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death/' he says, " is naturally unavoidable : and must there- 
fore in itself be innocent "— " there are many Christians vhose 
anxieties and forebodings with regard to death, are only dis- 
pelled and destroyed by the event itself ^'—— the Christian often 
" feeb much more in the prospect than numbers of those feel, 
who are ruined by the reality "-—and he b^s the Christian 
not to be ashamed of this feeling, adding, <* Do not conclude^ 
that it is an evidence against the reality or degree of your 
religion. Do not imagine that it disproves, or renders suspi- 
cious, your attachment to the Saviour." •<' Some religionists," 
he goes on to say, <* are fond of the marvelous and the sud- 
den : and our obituaries are often filled with the triumphant 
departures of those who began to pray a few days before. 
This is often peculiarly the case with malefactors. Few of 
these, if attended by some divines, but in a few hours are 
quickly ripened for a confident and joyful death. We do not 
wish to limit the Holy One of Israel in the freeness of His 
mercy and grace. But wiser people hesitate about these 
prodigies. They wish for more certainty, more evidence than 
can satisfactorily be obtained in cases where the impressions 
of the condition can scarcely be distinguished from the oper- 
ation of the principle : and therefore, while they may some- 
times indulge a hope they will rarely be disposed to proclaim 
it." The fact is, t} 3re is often too much religious excitement 
used in such and o ner cases, and the man is thrown into a 
fever when he sho^dd be left coolly to thiiik.* But who can 
read these opinions of Mr. Jay, and not commiserate rather 
than condemn Dr. Johnson. The words of this aged and 
venerable minister have a vast effect upon thousands and 
thousands of persons of his way of thinking in general on 
religious matters ; and, we may ask, should not these persons 

* I remember reading in a dissenting publioation (1848), of the 
death of a young person under such circumstances, and indeed I believe 
the instances to be not uncommon. In this case, there was so much 
prayer, shouting, ^ging, &c., so much the more renewed whenever the 
poor patient seemed to relapse into a tranquil state of body or mind, 
that really she had scarcely time to communt toith herself and be still : 
qhe was forced into an unnatural excitement, and probably her end was 
hastened, and her soul by no means improved, by such injudicious and 
unnecessary proceedings. 
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apply th^m to the cases of fear of death in those who usually 
think differently from Mr. Jay and themselves ? and hence 
these religious persons are bound no more severely to upbraid 
Di, Johnson, than to find fault with one of their own com- 
munion. And when they recall to their memories the natu- 
ral temperament of Dr. Johnson, they will be the more 
inclined to pass a merciful judgment. For, as Mr. Jay re- 
marks, there is ** the case of constitutional malady. In this 
condition our heavenly bard died : and we have known others 
who have died under a physical depression, with which relig- 
ious encouragements have contended in vain. But though 
their end was not peace in the exit, it was peace in the issue. 
Their despondency did not affect their right to the tree of 
life. They condemned themselves, but God delighted in 
them. And what an exchange ; what a surprise did such 
Bufierexs experience ! They departed, expecting to awake in 
torment, and ibund themselves in Abraham's bosom ! They 
left the world in a momentary gloom, and entered into ever- 
lasting sunshine V We should feel very thankful for these 
sentiments : most thankful to know that a minister of Christ's 
goqiel can conscientiously give deliberate utterance>to them. 
Men do not ruidi, then, upon their promised inheritance of 
glory, because not only a love of life is implanted in them, 
but because also the fear of death, though mitigated, is not 
extirpated by feelings of rational certainty as to the future 
destination di their souls. And, in addition to this, there is 
the love of pur feUow-cieatures in this present world. This 
ferms a very strong tie to the present life. The poor man 
whom we picture as longing to enter upon his wordly estate, 
would probably fling that estate to the winds if he was told 
that for twenty or thirty years after he was in possession, his 
wife and femily would be living in utter destitution. A man 
knows that his family are dependent on his labor ; that not 
only sustenance of body, but independence of mind, and pro- 
tection from assaults and sneers of the world are ^theirs so 
long as he is alive and in health ; but that when once he lies 
on the bed of sickness, or sinks into the grave, all these 
comforts are most probably, if not quite certainly, over and 
past for them. Oh, what foreboding t)ioughts will ahnost 
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iiiTariably cast a g^oom oa the days of hit deparimg life ! 
And even where mamtenaBoe is not involved, how mast we 
&el the pain and grief that out departate gives to dear friends ! 
This is fiur more difficult to b^n thaa any su^rings of onr 
own ; and we have known sotaethiiig 6{ its bitterness during 
the grief of previous fiurewdk ! How when we tdce leave 
of dearest ^nds are we pondering on their sotiow, their loss 
of our individual, presence which we know gave delight^ and 
how do we picture thor dreariness and wretchedness, and 
thereby magn^ our own immeasurably ! * What then must 
he our sensaticm on the death-bed, when we have evidence 
all around of the grief we are causing to oth^s^ and ev^t only 
for the heart's joy of these, would give worlds to arise up firom 
that couch of death, and walk among them ehe^ifully as in 
olden times. Every man wiB assigtt thk fee&ig as a oaiM 
preventing joyfulness in, or longing for death t ftifd the great 
consolation in this trying hoof consisis iA a^inn Ibelief of our 
reunion with all our friends in the pvMiiio^ of Grod and the 
Lamb hereafter. The man who commits suicide ia eemtttonly 
one who feels he can no longer be a benefit to his fnomly aM 
friends, or vribo thinks himself deserted by fifie&d^ but th6 
vast bulk of mankind am influenoed by' tl^s Contrary knowl- 
edge and experience } and Messed be GN>d, that we may b^ 
allowed ta acknowledge ourselves boand by thesii earthly ties,-; 
that we may cherish the desiffs to remain ia tins World, wi^ 
out, by such feelings, becoming apprehensive of bein^ charged 
with fault or ofiense befine G-od, and ettdangeriag the ssfe^ 
of our souls when our timie camiba ; still believing with St. 
Paul, that to die, vrhenever it happeas, may be gain. Mt, 
Jay felt that Christians must eommoftly have those fb&nr fiftd 
regrets in ^ contemplation ^ deaths which haive been meti- 
tioned above : for he says, '<^Thd siqparation from weeping 

* Dr. Johnson, after saying that our sharpest sortow arises from the 
loss of those we ha>e loved with tendeniess, remarks, "Friend^p 
between mortab can be dontraoted on no other terais; llkan that one 
most some time mourn for tiie other's dealh;" uid he feelingly ad<ls,' 
" This grief will always yield totiM smrvivor one oonsolation prc^r 
tionate to his affliction ; for the pam^ tohaUver it may 6e, that he hinue^ 
feelt, his friend has escaped^ — RarhHer^ No. l7. This nunber can 
not be loo diligently read, as also Nos. 71, 78, and 203. 
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fnendu, the painB, the groans, the dying sl^fe, the destruction 
of the hody, the consigning of it to the lowly grave, the con- 
version of it into food fi)r worms, their immediate access into 
the presence of Parity and Holiness, the judgment that fol- 
lows afler, douhts of their acceptunce with Grod, uncertainties 
ahout their future state, is there not enough here to try all 
their confidence Q.nd courage V* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CL08B OF DB. JOHNSON'S LIFE— HIS CALMN6SS IN 
DEATH. 

Mant penons are fearfnl only of tHe bodily pang of death. 
This 18 the ignobler fear : and hence we find that criminals, 
and othen who have no acnte sense of religion, when they 
once from sarronnding circumstances and sensations overcome 
this fear, have nothing else to call forth or stimulate that 
passion. We are told of a king of France (Louis IX.) who 
had a great fear of the physical pain of death. He once 
stopped a priest, who, after praying for the welfare of his 
body, was commencing prayer for the salvation of his soul. 
** Hold, hold,'' cried the king, " you have gone far enough 
for once. Never be tiresome in your address to God Almighty. 
Stop now, and pray for my sotd another time,*' One of his 
physicians, Jacques Costier, governed him through this fear. 
He was used to say, «One of these days you will send me 
packing, I suppose, as I have seen you act by your other 
servants : but, mark my words, if you do, you will not live 
eight days after it." The king not only kept him about his 
majesty^s person, but loaded him with gifts in order to appease 
his menaces. Doctor Johnson's fear was, as we must per- 
ceive, wholly connected with the state after death, as involved 
in the decree of Him who hath power to cast both bodyjand 
soul into hell. 

He tells us this in the Rambler : * « Milton," he says, 
" has judiciously represented the father of mankind as seized 
with horror and astonishment at the sight of death, exhibited 
to him on the Mount of Yidon. For, surely, nothing can so 
much disturb the passions or perplex the intellects of man as 
the disruption of his union with visible nature : a separation 
from all that has hitherto delighted or engaged him : a change 
♦ No. 78. 
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not only of the place, but of the manner of his being : an 
entrance into a state not simply which he knows not, but 
which perhaps he has not faculties to know : ah immediate 
and perceptible conmiunication with the Supreme Being, and, 
what is above aU distressful and alarming, the final sen* 
tence, and unalteraMe allotment." It is this that causes 
the dying terrors of persons eminent for piety and innocence,^ 
while the stupid, the ignorant, and the brutal e:thibit no 
concern : it is this which, though death may, through its 
forgetfulness, be defied in the field, oHen brings fear when it 
approaches the bed of sickness in its natural horror.f 

At length he who had adopted the proTerb of Solon, 
Keep thine eye fia^ed upon the end of life, as also another 
saying of one of the ancients, that death is of dreadf id things 
the most dreadftd: he who himself said,$ "He that con- 
siders how soon he must close his life, will find nothing 
of so much importance as to close it well •"> and again, 
although he thought it injurious § to be always pondering 
iipon death, <<to neglect at any time preparation for death, is 
to sleep on our post at a siege, but. to omit it in old age, is 
to sleep at an attack ;"|| he who with all his gloomy terrors 
of death, yet thought all earthly reputatidn to be a meteor, 
and that no one ray of comfort could issue from this world 
to cheer the gloom of the last hour, and said, IT that when all 
failed, "futurity has still its prospects ; there is yet happi- 
ness in reserve, which, if we transfer our attention to it, will 
support us in the pains of disease, and the languor of decay," 
and that this happiness might be attained by all that sin- 
cerely desired and earnestly pursued it, therefore on it alone, 
as beyond the power of chance, every mind ought finally to 
rest — ^we shall now see how he comported himself, when, at 
an advanced age, the silver cord must he loosed, the golden 
bowl be broken^ when man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go ahofut the streets. * . ' 

* Rambler, No. 31. 

t No. 203. See also Nos. 28 and 29. % No. 17. 

S He said to Boswell, " If one was to think constantly of death, the 
business of life would stand still." 

U Rambler, No. 78. t Ibid. No. 203. ^ 
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THE DEATH OF D& JOHNSON. 

The .circumBtaBces moet to be noted ia coimection with 
the last days of this great and good zoan are those which 
relate to his piety, his prayers, his advice to friends, his ulti- 
mate calmness in death. On the 20th day of November, 
1784, Mr. Hoole, whose account is a very interesting one, 
found him very ill, and greatly depressed in spirits. But, 
]jke David, when in dejection, he thought upon the Lord. 
« We had,'* says Mr. H., ** a most affecting conversation on the 
subject of religion, in which he exhorted me, with the greatest 
warmth of kindness, to attend closely to every religious duty, 
and particularly enforced the obligation of private, prayer and 
receiving the sacrament.'' He lamented his own neglect of 
reading the Bible (though, as we have seen, he was often 
engaged in its jperusal), and conjured Mr. Hoole to read and 
meditate upon it, and not to throw it aside for a play or 
novel. 

His own belief in the Sacred Scriptures we know to be 
£rm. Some days after, he said to Mr. Windham, ** For 
revealed religion there was such historical evidence, as, upon 
any subject not religious, would have left no doubt." And 
again, with respect to evidence, he observed, ** We had not 
such evidence that Cadsar died in ibst capitol, as that Christ 
died in the manner related." 

He pressed Mr. Hoole to remain that night, and join in 
prayer with him. He begged him repeatedly to let his 
present situation have due effect upon him, and Mr. H. 
writes, <* He said many things that I can not now recoDect, 
but all delivered with the utmost fervor of religious zeal and 
personal afiection." His servant Franpis then came up, and 
Dr. Johnson said they would all go tp prayers, on which they 
knelt by his bedside, while he repeated several prayers with 
great devotion. 

On the next day Mr. Hoole called, and found him more 
cheerful, and he put into Mr. H.'s hands a little book by 
Fleetwood on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, which he 
said he had been the means of introJacing to the University 
of Oxford. 
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On the five fbllowiiig dayi^ Mr. Hoole called, and en the 
27 th he went to the Bev. Mr. Strahan's of Islington, Buffer- 
ing greatly firom a8thma» and there he aeem^ to have made 
his will, which is dated, M being signed and sealed, December 
the 7th. This document, we may oli^rve, is remarkable for 
the evidaioe it affords, in few wosds, of tbQ t^tator's faith, 
hope, and charity. His faith and hope will be seen at oncQ 
by the introductory dedarationa thna virritten : <' In the name 
of God. Amen. I, Samuel Johnson, being in full possession 
of fny faculties^ but fmring t/m night «iay f¥^ tm ^^ to 
my Itf^, do ordain this iny last will and teitaoont. I he-^ 
qtieath to God a soul jpoUuted by wmy sm^ hut I hop^ 
purified by JesMi Christ ;" iumI hi« ehaiity i» proved by the 
nature of the will it«elf, ospe^ally in the oaaea of Mr. Innys 
and hi4 servanta, together with the oodiioil «|taQhed» which 
beani date of Deoember 9th. 

There has bee« a discussion' vespeoting the aense in whiicih 
Dr^ Johnson ^Med the word " polluted^" and it haa been con* 
tended* from hi« former mention of the t^rm, that be did not 
intend it to be taken in ita extreme application : but th^ 
controveisy is not worth a memenVs eonsidj^ratioft, and let us 
rather hope that he did wish to u«e it in. ita utmoet strength 
<)f meaning, although we know that he wai often harassed 
with mere aoruples of conseieniee, and made it a part of a 
solemn prayer, that he *' might overcomid and anpprew v»a 
scruples.*' 

Several months belbre, in a convjersation with Sir John 
Hawkins, he reasoned thus on the estimation of his crises ; 
** Every man knows bia own ains, and also what grace he 
has resisted. But to those of others, and the circumstances 
under iA4uch they were eemmitted, hQ is a 9tranger ; he is, 
therefore^ to look on himselif as the gieateat sinner that he 
knows of/' And at the concluaien of thia aigw^ieat, which 
he strongly enforced, he uttered tins passionate exelamatipn : 
<* Shall I, who have been a teacher of oithers^ myself be a 
castaway !'' The next day after this conversation he spent 
in fasting, humiliation, and such other devotions as became a 
man dangerously ill, having, in (»:der to prevent interruption, 
told his servant Frank not to admit any one ta hin^; and 

9* 
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the better to enforce the charge, had added these awful words, 
** For your master is preparing himself to die !" 

On Sunday the 28th of November, Mr. Hook and othen 
were with him. Hearing that Mrs. Hoole was in the next 
room, he desired to see her, and reeeiving her with great 
affection, took her by the hand, and said, **1 feel great 
tendemesi for you ; think of the situation in which you see 
me, profit by it, and Ood Almighty keep you, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen.*' Upon Mr. Hoole almost im- 
mediately saying, that Dr. Heberden would be with him that 
morning, his answer was, «God has called me, and Dr. 
Heberden comes too late." 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor of Ashboum read prayers with him ; 
and Mr. Hoole and Mr. Sa«tres (an Italian master) remained 
with him for the evening. To the latter, after some kind 
words about his profession, he said, "Let me exhort yoii 
always to think of my situation, which must one day be 
yours : always remember that life is short, and that eternity 
never ends ! I say nothing of your religion (Roman 
Catholic) ; for if yon conscientiously keep to it, I have little 
doubt but you may be saved : if you read the controversy, I 
think we have the right on onr sid^ ; but if you do not read 
it, be not persuaded from any worldly consideration to alter 
the religion in which you were educated : change not, but 
from conviction of reason." 

With what genuine liberality and honesty of mind did he 
§peak ! He then most strongly enforced the motives of virtue 
and piety from the c^msideration of a future state of reward 
and punishment, and concluded with, <* Remember all this, 
and God bless you T' 

. On tlus evening Sir John Hawkins saw him. His ^sso- 
lution was a subject of fear to him. He was dozing, and 
waking Up among his friends, said, "You see the state in 
which I am : conflicting with bodily pain and mental distrac- 
tion while you are in health and strength, labor to do good, and 
avoid evil, if ever you hope, to escape the distress that now 
oppresses me." A little while after, he observed, " I had 
very early in my life, the seeds of goodness in me : I had a 
love of virtue, and a reverence for religion : and these, I trusty 
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have bronght forth in me fruits meet for repentance : and 
if I have repented as I oughts I am poroiven." Yes, when 
we think of the prescience of the eternal Mind, he was 
authorized, without the common feelings of presumption, in 
speaking thus in the present tense, 9eeing ^hat he spoke con- 
ditienally. and not absolutely. He continued, " I have at 
times entertained a loathing of sin and of myself, particularly 
when I had the prospect of death before me : and this has 
not abated when my fears of death have been less : and at 
these times I have had such rays of hope shot into my soul, as 
have almost persuaded me that I am in a state of reconcilia- 
tion with God." Who can say that the Almighty, in his gra- 
cious goodness, did not send these feelings into Dr> Johnson's 
soul, for the purpose of cheering and comforting one too de- 
preyed, but not 'with the intention that they «hould be re- 
ceived as his iiat of forgiveness. A weaker or more enthu- 
siastic mind would have made more of these than it might 
be warranted to do, but Johnson knew too well the fallacious 
nature of impressions, and therefore would receive them with 
more of thankfulness than presumption. Yet, we speak as 
worms, for how know we the mind of God ? We can only 
be guided by His word, which tells us of foi^giveness of all 
sins on worthy repentance and faith, and of these availing us 
in the day of judgment through the atonement of our blessed 
Redeemer. 

On the tw:o following days Sir J. Hawkins found him 
more cheerful. On the 29th (Monday) Mr. Hoole called 
with his son, a clergyman, and Dr. Johnson appoiiited 
Wednesday for the latter to come and read the litany. On 
this day Sir Joshua Reynolds was with him, and then, or 
more probably on December 5th, he requested three things of 
the eminent artist, viz.; to forgive him Ihirty pounds which 
he had borrowed of him, for he wanted to leave them to a 
distressed family : to read the Bible, especially not to omit 
doing so on a Sunday ; and never to use his pencil on a Sun-^ 
day. Sir Joshua, records Boswell, readily acquiesced ; while 
Mrs. H. More says, that he felt no difficulty except upon 
this last request, but that at length Sir Joshua gratified him 
in all. Dr. Johnson always reverenced the Sabbathi and 
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on one occasion iaid to Hannah More, when importuned to 
■peak well of an agreeable man, ** Child," »aid he, " I will 
not speak any thing in favor of a Sabbath-breaker, to please 
you, nor any one else." 

On this evening he was much cheered by Mr. Langton 
(an accomplished scholar himself) reminding him of the gen- 
eral tendency of his writings and example-— the Mr. Langton 
with whom he had been long intonate, and tp whom he 
affectionately said, i< Te teneam morions deficiente mi^iu." 
He had come to London, and taken private lodgings, on pur* 
pose to be with Dr. Johnson in his illness. 

On November 30th, Mr. Hoole, Mr. Langton, and others, 
were with him. He came from his chamber rathet cheerful, 
and said to them, while they sat at their co&e, "Pear gen- 
tlemen, how do you do ?" He repeal a poem thi^t he had 
written some years before. It was then that on opening a 
note brought by his servant, he said, <<An odd thought 
strikes me ; we shall receive no letters in the grave." His 
talk, says Mr. H., was in g^eral very serious and devout, 
though occasionally cheerful: he said, ''You are i^l serious 
men ; I will tell you something. About two years ^ce, I 
feared that I had neglected God, and that I had not a mind 
to give Him; on which I set about to read Thomas a 
Kempis in Low Dutch, which I accomplished, and thence I 
judged that my mind was not impaired, Low Dutch having 
no affinity with any of ihe languages I knew." He seemed 
to think his recovery hopeless ; and Sir John Hawking found 
him cheetful. 

On the Sunday ibilowing, the Sacrament was admimstered 
to him l^ the Rev. Mr. Strahan. Several partook of the 
sacred dements itfith him. Previous to reading the exhort- 
ation, he knelt, and '* with a degree of fervor,'' says Sir J. 
Hawkins, ** that I never was witness to be&re^ uttered the 
following eloquent and most enexgetic prayer : 

«< Almighty and most meroifiil Father, I am now, as to 
human eyes it, seems, aboi:^ to commemorate for the last iiuole 
thedeat^i of thy Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer. 
Grant, O Lord, that my whole hope imd confidence may be 
in His merits and in Thy mercy : forgive and accept my late 
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conTexiioii : enforce and accept my imperfect repentance : 
make this commemoration of Him available to the confirma- 
tion of my £uth, the establighmei^t of my hope, and the en- 
largement of my charity ; and make the death of Thy Son 
Jesus efiectual \Qi my redeiQption. Have me|cy upon me, 
and pardon the multitude of my ofiensps. Blew my friends ; 
have mercy lipoid all men. Suppqdrt o^e by the grace of Thy 
Holy Spirit m the day^ of weakness, and at the hour of 
death, and receive me, at my death, to ^yierlasti^g happii^ess, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. Aoaen.* '' 

May we not pronou^oe the above prayer to \>e as nearly 
perfect as we can conceive a prayer, suitable to this occasion, 
to be. It must have been premeditated ; its fullnew ^nd 
conciseness proclaim it as too good, and too exact, ^r an ex- 
temporaneous effusion. Like other of hie^ prayerci, it reminds 
us of the comprehensive and chastened quality of those in our 
Book of Common Prayer. No infidel could take such a 
prayer on his lips ; no hypocrite could utter H ; it is the 
payer of the humble and sincere believer in the atonement 
of Jesus Christ, the only Saviour of the soul ; it is the peti- 
tion of one. convinced that death is nigh, yet calm ii^ the 
exercise of his reason, feeling that the almighty Mind mus^ 
uphold and guide hina to the last moment of his life. 

During the administration of this sacrafnent/ he repeat^ 
edly desired Mr. Strahan to spe&k louder ; seeming very 
anxious, say^ Mr. Hoole, not to lose any part of the service, 
in which he joined in very great fervor of devotion. Upon 
rising from his knees, he s%id that h,e dreaded to meet Crod 
in a state of idiocy, and that he had ^ken some opium to 
enable him to support the fatigue ; but he doubted if his ex^ 
ertions were the genuine operations of his mind» and repeftt^d 
from Bishop Taylor* this sentiment, « That Uttle that has 
been omitted in health can be done tn^ any purpose in sick- 

'On Mr. Bylai&d calling on him. afterward, he remarked, 
t*I have taken my viaticum ; I hope I shall arrive la^ at 
the end of i;ny journey, and be accepted at last" He spoke 
despondingly several times. Mr. Byland comforted him, 
observing, tiiat «' we had great, hopesgiyea 0^." '' Yes^" he 
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leplied, " we have hopes given us ; but they are conditional, 
and I know not how far I have fiilfilled those conditions/^ 
He afterward said, '< Howeyer, I think that I have now cor- 
rected all bad and vicions habits." 

Often in the course of his illness be repeated the4ast con- 
cluding words of Izaak Walton's Life of Bishop Sanderson ; 
and, indeed, there were some important resemblances between 
him and this humble, sincere, and simple-hearted prelate. 

Thiff Sunday evening was closed with prayer by Br. John- 
son, in the most fervent and affecting manner, « his mind 
appearing wholly employed with the thoughts of another 
life." 

It was about this time that our dying hero, for we can call 
him nothing else, asked Dr. Brocklesby, whran he had en- 
deavored to confirm in tiie truths of Christianity, to tell him 
plainly whether he should recover. *< Give me,'* he said, 
**a direct ansioer.** The doctor having asked him if he 
could bear the whole truth, which way soever it might lead, 
and being answered that he could, declared that, in his opin- 
ion, he could not recover without a miracle. " Then," said 
Johnson, <'I will take no more physic, not^even my opiates ; 
for I have prayed that I may render up my soul to God un- 
clouded." If Johnson had not feared death, there would 
have been little bravery in this remark ; but, with his known 
fear of the last enemy, it shows exceeding fortitude. Many 
persons wish to be told when they are in extreme danger, 
but few can bear the announcement when it is made. The 
late Queen Charlotte commanded Sir Herbert Taylor to in- 
form her expressly of the time when the doctors in consulta- 
tion gave up hopes of her recovery. He did so ; and with 
some earnestness she exclaimed in alarm, " Sir Herbert has 
signed my death-warrant," It was evident that the intelli- 
gence hastened her end. 

The Rev. Dr. Arnold, when seized with illness, fixed his 
eyes upon the physician, and asked whether an attack of 
that. nature was not always fatal. The physician declared 
there was something in his earnest look that made him feel 
that he could not tell him a lie for the whole world ; at once, 
therefore, he told him of his danger, and the doctor repeated 
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texts of Scripture, and Bet about dying with extraordinary 
composure. 

It is pleasing to know, that at this time a good report of 
Dr. Johnson prevailed without. Hannah More had observed 
of him a few months before, that " he was very fll, and 
looked BO dreadfiilly, that it quite grieved me. He is more 
mild and complaeent than he used to be. His sickness 
seems to have softened his mind, without at all weakening it. 
I was struck with the mild radiance of this setting sun.*' 
Now she says : " Poor dear Johnson, he is past a\l hope. 
The dropsy has brought him to the point of death ; his legs 
are scarified, but nothing will do. I have, however, the 
comfort to hear that his dread of dying is in a great measure 
subdued ; and now he says, -* the bitterness of death is past.* 
£bw delighted, should I be," she adds, "to hear the dying 
discourse of this great and good man, especially now that 
faith has subdued his fears, t wish I could see him." 

To Dr. Brocklesby, Johnson said : « Doctor, you are a 
worthy mun, but I am afraid you are ' not a Christian ! 
What can I do better for you than offer up iii your presence 
a prayer to the great God, that you may become a Christian 
in my sense of the word?" Instantly he fell on his knees 
and put-up a fervent prayer. When he got up, he caught 
hold df his hand, with great earnestness, and cried, " Doctor, 
you do not say. Amen." After a pause, he cried. Amen! 
Johuson said, " My dear dootor, believe a dying man ; there 
is no salvation b^t in the sacrifice of the Lamb of God. Go 
home, write down my prayer, and every word I bave said, 
and bring it to me to-morrow." Brocklesby did so ; * and 
Johnson bade him keep it in his own custody as long as he 
lived. ■ ■ - ' , 

This account of Dr. Johnson is related by Dr. Brocklesby : 
" For some time before his death, all his fears> were calmed 
and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, and his trust in 
the merits and propitiation of Jesus Christ; 

^* J^e talked oflen to me about the necessity of faith in the 
sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good works what- 
ever for the salvation of mankind. 

* Life of Hannah More, vol. ii. p. 393. 
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« He preited ma to study Dr. Clarke and to read his 8or« 
moQi. I asked him why he piened Dr. Clarke, an Arian. 
' Because/ said he. «he is fullest on the propitiatory sdcrir 

We find this sul(iect alluded to in his oonTeviati<Hi with 
others. On December 7th, Mr. Windham called upon him, 
and talked much with him. He presented the statesman 
with a copy of the New Testament, saying, <« Extremum hoa 
muQus morientis habeto." He requested him earnestly to 
become a protector to his serrant, Francis Barber, and as a 
pledge of his kind guardianship, desired him to take his serv- 
ant by the hand, while he (Dr. Johnson) repeated the recom- 
mendation he had just made, and Mr. Windham*s promise 
to attend to it. Thus was Johnson faithful to the last to 
the poor and friendless, and Mr. Windham no less declared 
by his willing compliance his own acknowledged manliness 
of mind.* * 

Next ensued discourse upon the evidence for revealed 
religion, which we have related before. Of proofs to b» 
derived from history, one of the most cqgent, he leemed to 

* For example of this, see Mr. Windhain's published speeches in 
Psrliamekit, delivered in the House of ^* Clinabs" (Commons), under 
the disguised name of " Gumdahpi ;*' at least so vas it in Dr. Johnson's 
days. Windham was one of the most eloquent of that respectable body 
of patriots that leagued together against Sir R. Walpole ; who, while 
almost all the men of wit and genius opposed him, is said to have paid 
in yain above fiftjr thousand pounds to paltry soribblera in his defbnse. 

An anecdote illustrative of a ourioas notion of liberty, ia told in eon- 
neotion with Mr. Windham's name. ^* A Surrey magistrate told a 
friend of mine yesterday," says Wilberforce, " that some people met 
for a boxing match, and the magistrates proceeding to separate them, 
they threw their hats into the atr^ and declaring Mr. Windham had 
defended boxing in Parliament, cried out, ^Windham and Liberty.' A 
strange and novel association, by the way." 

But Wilberforce could appreciate Windham's talent. On a visit to 
Fellrigg, he turned over with great interest in its library many of the 
books, which were *' fnU of Windham's marks.'* " Windham's mind," 
he said, ** was in the last degree copious ; the soil was so fertile, soratoh 
where you pleased, up came white clover. He had many of the true 
characteristics of a hero, but he had one great fault as a statesman — 
be hated the popular side of any question." How dijQTerent to this is 
the manner of some stateamea of the |Nresent day. See " Memoirs of 
Wilberforcej" by his Sons. 
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think, was the opinioa to well authenticated, and ao long 
entertained, of a deliverer that was to appear about that 
time. Among the typical representations, the sacrifice of 
the Paschal Lamb, in which no bone was to be brokiHi, had 
early struck his mind.. He implored Mr. Windham to keep 
holy the Sabbath-day. Afler alluding to the manifold and 
deep engagements of his political life, he said, that he did 
not condemn civil employment, but that it waif a stu^te of 
great danger^ and that he had therefore one piece of advice 
earnestly to impress upon him, that he would set apart every 
seventh day for the care of his soul. ** Such a portion of 
time,'' he remarked, '' was surely little enough fat th« medita- 
tion of eternity.*' H^ himself loved to read only theological 
books on a Sunday, yet he was far from keeping the Pharisee's 
Sabbath, and once said admirably, on some person denouncing 
another for some lesser observance of the sacred day, << Who- 
ever loads life with unnecessary scruples, provokes the atten- 
tion of others on his conduct, and incurs the censure of sin- 
gularity, without reaping the reward of superior virtue.'' 

On this day, both Sir J. Hi^wkins and ^r. Hpole visited 
him. The former says, that Johnson wished an operation 
to be pe^ormed, and on Dr. Brocklesby sayi<ig that the sur- 
geon was the best judge of that, he replied} ^^ How many men 
in a year die through the timidity of those whom they cou- 
sult for health ! I toant length of life, and yoi^ fear giving 
me pain, which I care not fotrT Three days before, he 
had told Sir John that he was easier in his mind, and as fit 
to die that instant as he could be a year bence» Mr. Hooiid 
found him i^ good spirits. 

On December 8th, Mr. Hqole found him ¥ery poorly and 
low, after a bad night. The Rev. Ildir. Hoole, who had been 
unremittingly attentive, read the^ litany. Dr. Johnson urging 
him to speak Iquder, while h® hiuuelf made the responses in 
a deep «,nd sonorous voice. After pray^^j Mr; Langton 
came in, and mi^ch serious discourse IbUowed. He warned 
all to profit by his situatipu, and exhorted Mr. Hoole to lead 
a better life than he ha^d do»e. <^ A better life than you, my 
dear sir!" exdaimed Mr. H. Johnson replied warmly, 
«* Don't oompliipent me no^.'' Ho told Mr. Langton that 
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he Jiad on tlie niglit befiwe eofiiieed on (eridently Mr. 

Windham) a poweifiil aigament to a poweifiil objection 
agaiut Chfiirimi^. 

Hie then spoke on the Jews denying Christ, yet, after his 
death, raisiag a nnmenvas ehmch. Again he said, that he 
had always been stmek widi the lesemUaaee of the Jewish 
paaorer and the Chdstian doctrine of redem p tion. 

On this day. Sir J. Hawkins fiyond him dictating another 
wilL After it was done, he desired Mr. Strahan to say the 
Loid's Prayer, and then added some extemporaneons ejacu- 
lations of a pioiis kind. 

Of the next three days nothing partieolar is recorded. He 
was in pain, and preserved his piety throoghoat. On the 9th 
Sir J. Han^ins finrad him composed and resigned. On the 
1 1th he UAA, Mr. Hoole, who had recommended an inegnlar 
physician, iamous Ibr coring the dropsyt " It was too late for 
doctors, regular or irregular?'* He said to Mr. Crickshanks, 
his medical man, " Come, give me yonr hand ;" and having 
shaken it, added, " Yon shall make no other use of it now ;" 
meaning, he should not examine his legs. 

On December 12th Mr. Windham called at half-past 
seven, p.ii., and staid till after eleven, though chiefly in the 
outer room. It was his endeavor to prevail on Johnson to 
take more nourishment ; not, as he told hiin, " for the pur- 
pose of prolonging his life for a few hours or days," but that 
« he might preserve his fieu^lties entire to the last moment." 
Johnson, however, resolute in his denial of opiates, or any 
thing of an inebriating nature, begged that there might be 
an end of this kind importunity. He then took leave of 
Windham, "with great fervor," says Mr. W., "in- words 
which I shall, I hope, never forget ; < Grod bless you, my dear 
Windham, through Jesus Christ;' and concluding with a wish, 
< that we might share in some humble portion of that happiness 
which God might finally vouchsafe to repentant sinners.' " 

" These were the last words," adds Mr. Windham, " I 
ever heard him speak. I hurried out of the room with tears 
in my eyes, and more aflected than I had ever been on any 
former occasion." Mr. Hoole tells us of this visit, and the 
Rev. Dr. Strahan was there a great length of time. 
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Mr. Windham called again, and heard of his state, and 
what he had heen saying. Among other things, he insisted 
on the doctrine of an expiatory sacrifice, as the condition, 
without which there was no Christianity ; and urged in sup- 
port, the helief entertained in all ages, and by all nations, 
barbarous as well as polite. 

Prom Mr. Windham's journal, the following entries are 
extracted : " December 13. Forty-five minutes past ten, t.M. 
While writing the preceding articles, I received the fatal 
aecount, so long dreaded, that Dr. Johnson was no more ! 

" May those prayers which he incessantly poured from a 
heart fraught with the deepest devotion, find their acceptance 
with Him to whom they were addressed — ^which piety, so 
humble and so fervent, may seem to promise." 

" December 18. — ^For some days iio work of any sort has 

^ been done. I can not, indeed^ say that all the time lias been 

misspent ; much of it has been employed in performing the 

last duties of respect and afilection to the great man who is 

gone." 

" December 20th. — ^A memorable day ; the day which saw 
deposited in Westminster Abbey the remains of Johnson." 

On December 13th (1784), Mr. Hoole called, and found 
him composed. A young lady, the daughter of an old friend, 
had been permitted to see him, that she might earnestly re- 
quest him to give her his blessing. The dying man turned 
himself in the bed, and said " God bless you, my dear I" 
These were the last words he spoke.* His difficulty of 
breathing increased till about seven o'clock in the evening, 
when Barber and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were sitting in the 
room, observing that the noise he had made in breathing had 
ceased, went to the bed, and found he was dead !" 

" We went intb the chamber," says Mr. Hoole, " and 
there saw the most awful sight of Dr. Johnson laid out in 
his bed, without life." 

Thus died Dr. Johnson, physically tranquil, as one going 

* Sir J. Hawkins says, that, in his last moments, he uttered these 
-words to Mr^ Sastres, ^ lam moriturua," and at a quarter past seven, 
he had, without a groan, or the least sign of pain or uneasinessi yielded 
his last breath. 
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off into a placid sleep. Nor was his mind, we may coneeive, 
less composed. «He will not leave/' exclaimed Hannah 
Morci ** an abler defender of religion and virtue behind him ; 
and he who so tenderly insisted 4>n a year's widowhood in his 
Literaiy Club ere a successor to Garrick should be named, 
has hiniself nigh caused a continued widowhood in the world." 

Of his last days, Boswell's brother has made this record. 
<* The doctor, from the time he was certain his death was 
near, appeared to be perfectly resigned { was seldoo) or never 
firetfbl or out of temper, and often said to his faithful servant, 
who gave me this account, < Attend, Francis to the salyation 
of your soul, which is the object of greatest importance ;' he 
also explained to him passages in the Scripture, and seemed 
to have pleasure in talking on religious subjects."' 

The Honorable John Byng, iii a letter to Mr. Malone, 
states, that he had a long conversation with Cawston, who 
sat up with Dr. Johnson the whole of Sunday night, and 
who says^ that the doctor "was perfectly composed, steady 
in hope, and resigned to death. ... At the interval of each 
hour they assisted him to sit up in his bed, and move his 
legs, which were in much pain ; when he regularly addressed 
himself to fervent prayer ; and though sometimes his voice 
failed him, his sense never did, during that time. He said 
his mind was prepared, and the time to his dissolution seem- 
ed loDg. . . . Cawston says, that no man could appear more 
collected, more devout, or less terrified at the thoughts of the 
approaching minute." 

Sir John Hawkins writes (after saying, however heroic an 
undaunted death may appeur, it is not what we should pray 
for), '< As Johnson lived the life of the righteous, his end was 
that of a Christian : he strictly fulfilled the injunction of the 
Apostle, to work out his own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling; and though his doubts and scruples were certainly 
very distressing to himself^ they gave his friends a pious hope, 
that he who added to almost all the virtues of Christianity 
that religious humility which its great Teacher incidcated, 
will, in the fullness of time, receive the reward promised to 
a patient continuance in well-doing." 

We may well remember here some words at one his favor- 
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ite rel^ooi ftuthon :^ *< Coiirage and bravery/' says li^aw, 
'* are words of a great sound, and seem to signify an heroic 
spirit; but yet, humility, wbieh seems to be the lowest, 
meanest part of devotion, is a mdfte certain argument of a 
noble and eoutageous mind." 

It was such humility which made CharlM Simeon abhor 
from his inmost ioul a death-bed scene, and bade him remem- 
ber how, the angels theilnselyes vail thefir faces in ttte presence 
of the High and Holy One that inhabiteth eternity. It was 
such humility that led that eminent pastor, Jones of Nay- 
land, not to apply St. Paul's words t to himself, but rather 
only to repeat those words which our bleseed Lord used to- 
ward the woman with the box of ointment— and as she made 
^ ofiering at the head of Christ, he would ofier all he had 
at His f^t ! Joyotis will it b^ ibt etery man whose faith 
and work can jttstify a personal application of the simple an- 
nouncement, to be uttered by Divine voice only, He hath 
done iffhett hef catdd / 

Hannah More tells U8,i as inibrmed by the Rev: Mr. 
Storry, of Colchester^ that Dr. Johnson^ not to be comforted 
by the ordinary topics of oonsolalion addressed to him, desired 
to see a clergyman, and particularly described the views and 
character of the person whom he wished to consult. After 
some consideration, a Mr. Winstanley was named, and the 
doctor requested Sir John Hawkins to write a note in his 
name, requesting Mr. Winstanley's attendance as a minister. 

Mr. Winstanley, f who was in a very weak state of health, 
was quite overpowered on rec^ving the note, and felt appalled 

* Law's Serious Call, p. 450. 

t See works of Rev. WUliam Jones, M.A., vol. i. p. 40. The words 
of St. Panl wwe those in 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, and are alluded to in a brief 
and biunble letter to a dear friend. 

t For tills aoooont see Memoiis of Hamiab More, vol. i. p. 378, &c. 

\ This was the Rev. Thomas Winstanley, Canon Residentiary of 
Peterboroagh, a Canon of St. Paurs, and Rector of St. Donstan's in 
the East He was an excellent preacher, bat a man of most reserved 
and retired manners. Notwithstanding his studious and peaceful habits, 
he on three occasions exerted himself to the utmost in pubilo ; first, by 
advocating the oause of Admiral Byng, whom he considered unjustly 
condemn^ to death by the memorable court-martial ; secondly, by en- 
deavoring to save the life of I^. Bodd, convicted of forgery ; and thirdly, 
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by the very thought. of eQcoontering the. talents and learning 
of Dr. Johnson. In his embarraaunent, he went to his friend 
Colonel PownaU, and told him what bad happened, asking at 
the same time for his advice how to act. The colonel, who 
was a piouA man, urged him immediately to follow what ap- 
peared to be a remarkable leading of Providence, and for the 
time aigued his friend out of his nervous apprehension : but 
afVer he had left Colonel Pownall, Mr. Winstanley's fear re- 
turned in so {[reat a degree, as to prevsdl upon him to aban- 
don the thought of a personal interview with Dr. Johnson. 
He determined in consequence to write him a letter ; and 
part of that letter, as repeated by Mr. Storry to Hannah 
More, was as follows : 

<' SiBr— I beg to acknowledge the nonor of your note, and 
am very sorry that the state of my health prevents my com- 
pliance with your request ; but my nerves are so shattered, 
that I feel as if I should be quite ccoifounded by your presence, 
and instead of promoting, should o|ily injure the cause in 
which you desire my aid. Permit me, therefore, to write 
what I should wish to say were I present. I can easily con- 
ceive what would be the subjects of your inquiry. I can 
conceive that the views of yourself have changed with your 
condition^ and that on the near approach of death, what you 
once considered mere peccadilloes have risen into mountains 
of guilt, while your best actions have dwindled into nothing. 
On whichever side you look, you see only positive transgres- 
sions or defective obedience ; and hence, in self-despair, are 
eagerly inquiring, * What shall I do to be saved ?* I say to 
you, in the language of the Baptist, * Behold the Lamb of 
God !' " &c. 

When Sir John Hawkins came to this part of Mr. Win- 
by advocating &e repeal of the laws against the Jews, disabling them 
from the exercise of civil rights. He was the author of the ^' Christian 
Calling," and of " Meditations,'' and in his latter days he had a strong 
leaning to what were called Evangelical principles. 

He married the widow of Colonel Braithwaitej and I may be per- 
mitted to mention that the writer of this book is his great-grandson. 
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Stanley's letter, Dr. Johnson interrupted hiin, anxiously ask- 
ing, «< Does he say so ? Read it again ! Sir John." Sir 
John complied ; upon whidi Dr. Johnson said, " I must see 
that man ; write again to him." A second note was accord^ 
ingly sent ;• but even this repeated solicitation could not prevail 
over Mr. Winstanley's fears. He was led, however, to write 
again ta the doctor, renewing and enlarging upcfa the sul^ect 
of his first letter ; and these communications, together with 
the conversation of the late Mr. La Trobe, who was a partic- 
ular firiepd of Dr. Johnson, appear to have been blessed by 
God in bringing this great man to a renunciation of self, and 
a simple reliance on Jesus as his Saviour, thus also communi- 
cating to him that peace which he had found the world could 
not give, and which, when the world was fading from his 
view, was to fill the void, and dissipate the gloom, even of 
the valley of the shadow of death. 

If this account be a trae one, and if the letters, of Mr. 
Winstanley were blessed to Dr. Johnson's soul,, we have no 
reason to deplore his non-attendance ; only remarking that 
such non-attendcmce was inexcusable save and except on the 
valid plea of ill-health and shattered nerves. Dr. Johnson, 
from the description evidently given him of this clergyman, 
would have expected much instruction and consolation from 
his presence; and it would have been sad, if^ from bodily 
weakness, the powers of his mind had forsaken him ; but still 
a minister of God is to go forth in prayer and hope, and ven- 
ture to trust that strength will be granted him sufficient for 
the important duty he has undertaken in all humility. 

Every clergyman may with propriety recollect, that the 
jpreparation for the future life is quite a difierent matter from 
the possession of great talents in the present time. Wilber- 
force speaks of the poem entitled the << Curse of Kehama,'* 
and describes it thus : « Imagination as wild as the winds ; 
prodigious command of language, and the moral purity truly 
sublime ; the finest ideas all taken from the Scriptures ; " 
and he continues allterward, '< Oh ! what a consideration is it, 
that magnificat as are the visions of glory in which Southey's 
fancy revels, and which his creative genius forms, they are 
all beneath the simple reality of the Christian's hope, if he be 
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but duly impressed with it." Yes, truly, the Chrifitiau's hope 
is a simple, as it is a humbling possession : and the dergyman 
who should attend at the last <m a Johnson or a Southey, 
need not be as profound in learning as the one, or as suWme- 
ly poetical as the other ; neither would they themselves deare 
such qualities in tiieir spiritual oomforters, if their greatness 
be tempered with humility. The pastor is commissioned to 
open the Word of Grod, which is so &r superior to any words 
of man ; and from this he is authorized to draw his sublime 
yet simple lesson, a lesson which is not effectual unless it 
tend to debase the vanity of human talent, and tarnish every 
proud thought of moral excellence. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

0ON0LU6ION.— CLOSfi OF DR. JOHNSON'S LIFB. 

We have now only to take a very brief review of Dr. 
Johnson's character, and of his death. AU men that are in 
any degree acquainted with English literatare, have heard the 
name of Dr. Johnson, and have perused his Works. He, 
like other &remo6t writers* had a style of his own— -dangerous 
to imitate, and not, but for the excellence attained, and the 
weight of the moral sentiments conveyed by it, altogether 
acceptable for the improvement of our literature. He used 
to say of Addison, *' He is the Raphael of Essay writers . *' 
and yet he himself in no way endeavored to adopt the elegant 
simplicity, and more idiomatic manner of Addison's writing. 
Johnson will always be regarded as the very antipodes of 
Addison. << Addison," says Murphy,* « lends grace and 
ornament to truth ; Johnson gives it &rce and energy, 
Addison makes virtue amiable ; Johnson represents it as an 
awful duty. Addison insinuates himself with an air of 
modesty : Johnson commands like a dictator ^ but a dicta- 
tor in his splendid robes, not laboring at the plow. Addi« 
son is the Jupiter of Virgil, with placid serenity talking to 
Venus : 

" Vnltu quo coBlum tempestatesque serenat." 

Johnson is Jupiter Tonans ; he darts his lightning,, and rolls 
his thunder, in the cause of virtue and piety. The language 
seems to fall short of his ideas ; he pours along, familiarizing 
the terms of philosophy, with bold. inversions, and sonorous 
periods : but we may apply to him what Pope has said of 
Homer : " It is the sentiment that swells and fills the die^ 

* From an Essay oif the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson, by Arthur 
Murphy, Esq^, a continued friend of Johnson's, and a member of the 
Essex Head Chib 

R 
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tion, whicb rises "^ith it, and forms itself about it ; like glass 
in the furnace, which grows to a greater magnitude, as the 
breath within is more powerful, and the heat more intense." 
We may well think what those ideas most be, of which John* 
son's language, so solemn, and so magnificent, falls short in 
the expression. 

Another contemporary * alludes more particularly to the 
kindness and goodness that swayed Johnson's pen. After 
speaking of his poem " Irene," he sajrs, '' Together with the 
ablest head, he seems possessed of the very best heart at 
present existing. Every line, every sentiment that issues 
firom his pen, tends to the great centre of all his views, the 
promotion of virtue, religion and humanity ; nor are his actions 
less pointed toward the same great end. Benevolence, charity, 
and piety are the most striking features in his character j and 
while his writtngs point out to us what a good man ought to 
be, his own conduct sets us an example of what he is." 1$ 
may be mentioned, that it is thought to be rather an instance 
of Johnson's jealousy ,x that when his intimate friend, Dr. 
Hawksworth, published his *< Almoran and Hamet," Dr. John- 
Son, being asked if he -had read the book, replied, as it is re- 
ported, *<No ! I like the man too well to read his book." It 
is very easy to give another and kinder interpretation to these 
words. Johnson was not jealous. « Little people," he says, 
<'are apt to be jealous : but they should not be jealous ; fov 
th6y ought to consider, that superior attention will necessa- 
rily be paid to fortune or rank." Goldsmith was jealous on 
several occasions ; but when it was intimated to Burke that 
some of the company, at a particular gathering, would as soon 
have heard him talk as have listened to Dr. Johnson, "Oh, no," 
said Burke, *' it is enough for me to have rung the bell to 
him." 

Alexander Chalmers depicts Johnson's rising in the world,t 
under the disadvantages of obscure birth and unprepossessing 
appearance and manners, as significative of the large powers 
within. "That such a man," he says, after setting forth 
some adverse qualities, " should have forced his way into the 

* David Erskine Bakdr, Esq., in JBwgrapkia Dramatica. 
t Cfaalm^rs*s Biographioal Dictionary, vol. xix. p. 74. 
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Booiety of a greater number of emment charactera than per- 
haps ever gathered round an individual ; that he should not 
only have gained but inoreased their respect to a degree of 
enthuBiasm, and preserved it unabated fi>r ao long a series of 
years ; that men of all ranks in life, and of the highest degree 
of mental excellence,. should have thought it a duty, and 
found it a pleasure, not only to tolerate his occasional rough- 
ness, but to study his humor, and submit to his control, to 
listen to him with the submisaon of a scholar, and consult 
him -with the. hopes of a client — all this surely a^urds the 
strongest presumption that such a man was remarkable be- 
yond the usual standard of human excellence.'' Johnson may 
have indeed been rough in personal appearance and occasional 
manners, but the world around him seems to have been of 
the same opinion with Bishop Home,* vrhea he so happily 
remarked of our hterary hero, << To reject wisdom, because 
the person of him who communicates it is uncouth, and his 
manners are inelegant ; what is it, bttt to throw away a fine 
apple, and assign for a reason the roughness of its coat ?" 

But we must recollect, that it was not only Dr. Johnson's 
intellect that invested him with the attractive powers de- 
scribed by Chalmers, but it was his religion also that endeared 
him to contemporary firiends, and that will carry his name 
with honor and veneration to remotest posterities. No man 
more thoroughly exhibited in his person the power of a fixed 
belief m Christianity combined with stnnig natural sense and 
intellectual vig(»r, and the beneficial influence such a com- 
bination has upon the individual, and through him^ upon man- 
kind at large. In him was the union of G<)8pel light with 
intellectual light seen in more useful and efficient kind and 
degree than in our almost superhuman poet, Milton. It may 
be a question, indeed, whether Milton has done very much 
for the oause of religion, and whether the impersonation of 
Satan may not rather lead many minds into skepticism. But 
leaving swoh comparismi, what a contrast is exhibited between 
Johnson and Voltaire. We .find Johnson,^ throughout his 
whole career, swayed by the influence of fixed principles, 

* In ani Bssay in the '* OUa Podrida,^' l^y the Rev. Dr. Home, the 
aoeomplished and pious Bishop of Norwich. 
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ttoting contisteatly and comeientioasly under great infinnfties. 
The paralytic affection nnder which he labored prevented Mr. 
Badwortfa from engaging him as an awiitant) when Budworth 
was Master of the Grammar School at Brewood, firom a fear, 
he said, <* lest the boy« thould ridioille him, or imitate him." 
The independence of hia career at Oxford : the distress he en- 
oonntered at his ontset in London^ and the risk he ran, by 
his intimacy with Saragei of falling into vicious habtt»-^the 
twenty-four J9tau of severe labor and penury which he must 
have endnrdd firom the time that he 1^ college until the 
period that his Dictionary was pubHshed— ^the melancholy 
produced and continued by his bodily affliction — and yet to 
know that during this time his filial piety, conjugal affection, 
kindnesses, charities, and a most noble independence of spirit, 
■hone fi>rth tmder every disadvantage and temptation ; this 
must command our admiration, our respect, and love. Vol- 
taire, endowed with fortune, station, easy temperament and 
genius of the first order*— but destitute of religious feelings-— 
living only to amuse and corrupt the world. Johnson in his 
humble dwelling living to instruct, exalt, Bstd purify mankind. 
J<^nson not leaving behind him a page or a Sentence that 
deserved to be blotted out ; and Voltaire scarcely leaving a 
page worthy to be preserved as contributing to the welfare 
ef his fellow-creatures. 8uoh in Johnson was the power and 
benefit of. Christian principles in union with intellectual tal- 
ents ; and well does an excellmt writer of mcdern date^* 
observe, ** If there be on earth a character to which we are 
justified in looking with feelings of awe and adnuration, it is 
to that which has united the acquisitions of learning, phi- 
losophy, and high-minded literature, to the far more valuable 
accompaniments of humble Christian piety ; it is to the Mil- 
tons, the Pascals, the Newtons, the Lockes, the Addisons, the 
Johnsons: to men, who with a deeper insight into the 
mysteries of the material crAtion, into the various shades of 
tlM human character, and into the trelunires of ancient litera- 
ture» than ever adorned the cause of i9^ldelieyy looked up to 
the holy fountain of truth only, that they might worship, and 

* Sermons on some of the Lefkding Principles of Christianity : by 
Bishop Shattleworth. 1829. Second Edition, 8erm. icviU. p. 498. 
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devote the whole efibrts of their mighty miBdi to the. service 
of the religion^ of purity, and ofhumMty /" Yes ; Shattle- 
woith is right, such mea as these advance the cause of you, 
O learned Andiewes ; O blessed Ken ; O holy Beveridge ; O 
wise and sagacious Leslie ; * and Grod be praised, your days 
are not past. 

In Johnson was strength of character. He was poor, very 
poor, for a long period of his life ; and even from the time of 
his obtaining his pension in the year 1763 (the year in which 
Boswell was introduced to him) to the day of his death, his 
circumstances, though easy, were not large, yet he never 
thrust forward this his poverty. He was not like Autisthenes, 
the afiected philosopher, who was always, ih company, turn« 
ing the threadbare side of his garment outward, and which 
drew the cutting sarcasm from the wise and good Socrates, 
when he said to him, " Wilt thou never cease to expose thy 
pride and vanity ?" No, his was the poverty that complained 
not, a courageous poverty, that rejects all. aid and sympathy 
when itself can set to work. ** Milton," he remarks,t iu r&> 
lating how the author of *< Paradise Lost" also sought the 
office of a schoolmaster, « was not a man who could become 
mean by a mean employment :" and such may be said of 
Johnson all through his life, that no mean style of living 
could ever make him mean in his mind or heart. Anecdotes 
have served much to illustrate this part of his character. 
He must have been in his sterner humor, when he replied to 
Boswell's inquiry where Knox was buried, <' I hope in the 
highway :" and when U^d that one of the steeples of ancient 
St. Andrews was in danger, wished it not to be taken down, 
** for,'' said he, <* it may fall on some of the posterity of John 
Knox : and no great matter.'' But ia a benignant and more 
usual mood, when, on its being said that Clarke was very 
wicked for going so much, into the Arian system, he answer- 
ed, " I will not say he was wicked, he might bp mistaken." 
See how he settles the character of the eloquent and highly 
gifted Lord Bolingbrdke, the idol of Dean Swift, Pope, and 
many more : '< Sir," he said, ** Bolingbroke was a scoundrel 
and a coward: a scoundrel, for charging a blunderbuss against 

* See Jones's Works, vol. vi. p. 240. t In his Life of Milton. 
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religion and morality : a coward, beeaiue he had not resola- 
tion to fire it off himself, bat left half-apciown to a beggarly 
Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death." Of a more 
obocore penon, who maintained liiere was no distinction be- 
tween virtue and vic^, he, in a common sense way, said, 
" When he leares oar hoose, let us count our spoons." How 
prostrate does he lay (as has been already alluded to) the 
celebrated Lord Chesterfield, in the letter addressed to him 
after his Dictionary had appeared ! What a quietus, too, he 
gave to Macphenon, the publisher of « Ossian," and to Soame 
Jenyns, " Ha, I thought I had given him enough of it !" 
And yet what a branding wit in this " great and venerable" 
character : for what said Grarrick of this majestic teacher of 
moral and religions wisdom ? <' Rabelais and all other wits," 
exclaimed the British Roscius, ** are nothing compared with 
him. You may be diverted by them ; but Johnson gives you 
a forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of you, whether you 
will or no." Christianity seems to have so softened his rug- 
ged nature, as well as exalted it, that while he beat down 
the proud and the strong, he was the unflinching friend of the 
poor, the humble, and the weak. No man ever put in prac- 
tice more completely the sentiment, which so few hate power 
to carry out^ of that incomparable line of the Roman poet : 

" Paroere subjectns, et debellare snperbos." 

See him in his own small house sheltering poor blind 
Mrs. Williams, poor Mrs. Desmoulins, poor Levett : and re- 
member all his kindness and condescension to Francis Barber. 
See him befriending in their distress the Rev. Dr. Dodd, 
Baretti, and others : and think of that weeping, and praying, 
and parting with Catharine Chambers. Look to the imia* 
merable Fre&ces and Dedications to works of inferior authors, 
and his patience in correcting and counseling, yet scrupling 
not to tell a dunce that he was a dunce. See with what 
honest and hearty sympathy he befriended those who had 
labored under him in eompiUng his Dictionary. *' Some of 
them," observes the Rev. J. S. M. Anderson,* *' were engaged 

'1^ Addresses on Miscellaneoas Subjects; address on Dr. Johnson, 
p. 87. By the Rsy. Jaoies S. M. Anderson, of BrigfaUMU 
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in literary undertakings on their own account ; 9otae were 
sick and weakly in body ; all were poor. And in Johnsoi^ 
they all found a friend. He wrote for those to whom the 
service of his pen was useful ; he visited those who were in 
sickness; yea, oven out of his penury, he found means to 
alleviate the yet more pinching agony of their distress." 
Though rough to a few who required roughness, well might 
he be justified in sayings, out of the promptings of the bene- 
volent heart within, " I wonder how I should have any ene- 
mies ; for I do harm to nobody."* Not only was bis good 
nature manifest in the club room when crying out, *< Who's 
for Poonsh?" but in the humble garret^ or the chilling street, 
his charity was known. And like Melancthon, he could 
hold a book in one hand, and rock a cradle with the other : 
or, like Bishop Wilson, he could discourso moral thunder, 
and order penance and imprisonment, and yet be doling out 
an assortment of spectacles to needy old women,} who blessed 
even the passing shadow of the man. 

His tour to the Hebrides shows him to have been a man 

* On Johnson saying this, Boswell immediately remarked to him, 
" In the first place, sir, you will be pleased to recollect that you set 
out with attacking the Scotch; so you got a whole nation for your 
enemies." Johnson.^-" Why, I own that by my definition of Oats I 
meant to vex them." Boswell- — '^ Pray^ sir, can you trace the cause 
of youp antipathy to the Scotch ?" Johnson.^" I can not, sir.' * Bos- 
well. — '' Old Mr. Sheridan says, it was because they sold Charles the 
First." Johnson. — '* Then, sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out a very 
good reason." 

Johnson's definition of Oats was, " A grain whioh in England is 
generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people." Lord 
Elibank made a happy retort on this; '^Tes," said his, "and where 
else will you see such horses and sttch men ?" ^ 

It was pleasant to Boswell, afterward, to find oats, the " food of 
horses" so much used as the ^^ food of men" in Johnson's own town of 
Lichfield : there he saw oat ale, and oat cakes. 

Dr. Johnson gave greater cause of ofiense, we should think, when 
he compared the learning of the Scotch as being like to " Bread in a 
besieged town ; where every man gets a little, but no man gets a full 
meal." Yet he often complimented the Scotch olergy on their learn- 
ing and information ; and, at all events, his comparison would not apply 
in the present day» 

t Sep Hugh Stowell's Life of Bishop Wilson, p. 8S; See Alexander 
Knox^s Remains, vol. ii. p. 301-304. 
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of groat enterpriie and courage, notwithstanding his infirmi- 
ties, with a constant fear of God before his ejes. Thomson 
the poet, in London, oould sing of rural scenes : but Johnson, 
whose heart was in London also, could travel into the rough 
places of the earth. Of one place in which he slept, he 
says, ** I undressed myself, and felt my feet in the mire. The 
bed stood upon the bare earth, which a long course of rain 
had soAened to a puddle."* He describes himself and party 
as always struggling with some obstruction or other : and 
we find him in places of which he says, any one might have 
wandered among the rocks till he had perished with hard- 
ship, before he could haye found either food or shelter.f 
Yet he complained not : for instead of remembering his snug 
quarters in Bolt-court, or his love of contemplating the tide 
of human life in F^tnstreet, he remarks, *' Yet what are 
these hillocks to the ridges of Taurus, or these spots of wild- 
ness to the deserts of America ?" Boswell made an apposite 
remark on one occasion when Johnson was placed upon one 
of the ponies called shelties, just caught wild from the heath, 
with a straw halter put upon its head ; '' I wish, sir," said 
Boswell, ** the dub saw you in this attitude." At another 
time there was no saddle or bridle for the sheltie, but only a 
halter, which made Dr. Johnson observe, that ^' he longed to 
get to a country of saddles and bridles." Yet, during all 
his difficulties and dangers, he behaved with great courtesy, 
and even delicacy, in the huts of the poorest persons : took 
pleasure in little things : noted down all the customs of the 
country : showed a minute knowledge of various arts : perused 
all the books he could get hold of : wrote Latin verses : ex- 

* Boswell gives us a pietare of an up-Hair» room, whioh had some 
deals laid across the joists, as a kind of ceiling. There were two beds 
in the room, and a woman's gown was hung on a rope to make a cur- 
tain of separation between tbem. We had much hesitation, whether 
to undress, or to lie down with our clothes on. I said at last,/* I'll 
plunge in ; there will be less harbor for Termin about me when I am 
stripped.'' Dr. «^nson said, he was like one hesitating whether to 
go into a €oI(l bath.. At last he resolved to go. . 1 observed he might 
serve a campaign. Jobnson.— '* I could do all that can be done by 
patience; whether I should have strength enough, I know not." 

t His own account of his Journey, p. 88. 
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pressed many theological opinions : and fairly roughed it among 
a haughty people, tenacious of dignity ; one of whom asked 
him if he was one of the Johnstoru of Gleneoe, or of Ardna- 
murchan ! The author of the '< Rambler" was as nobody. 

"Px, Johnson's religion was evangelical, though not i^cord* 
ing to the modern conyentional meaning of that term. He 
was more Arminian than Calvinistic; but we may best 
describe him as a man who looked for salvation, by the 
mercy of God, through faith in the atonement of our Lord 
Jesus Christ : and who would feel that good works were in- 
dispensable evidences of a genuine faith. Through the greatet 
portion of his life religion was rather an awful than a pleas- 
urable matter in his mind, and hence Bishop Jebb has been 
led to remark,* " To multitudes, that are both honest and 
serious, religion is not pleasurable : it is a thing to them 
unmixedly awful : they never dream of seeking recreatioa 
from it ; they hold it as a solemn, but rather painful duty, 
and they get away from it as soon as they can. Such people 
do not, and can not, taste the beauties of Scripture : yet they 
have real, though, doubtless imperfect faith. Doctor John- 
son was of this number : what he writes of the Paradise 
Lost, he would have said of Scripture, if reverence permit- 
ted • Its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure. We read 
Milton for instruction, retire harassed and over-burdened, and 
look elsewhere for recreation ; we desert our master and seek 
for companions.' But, by those whose faith is strong, whose 
religions views are bright and cheerful, &c. &c., of such men 
the sacred volume will become the chosen pleasure-ground." 

The late lamented Bishop Shirley, who was one o£ the 
best specimens o^ the (so called) evangelical school, also gives 
this opinion,! <' I think that Johnson was an example of a 
man w<ho was aiming at details rather than principles in 
religion. He was dissatisfied with the «« corrupt fruit," and 
pruned the branches, and was still dissatisfied, because more 
corrupt fruit was again produced : and all was struggle, and 
sorrow, and bondage. He forgot that, as a Christian, he 

* Life of Bishop Jebb, Letter Ixvi. 

t Memoirs of Bishop Shirley, by Arehdeacon Hill| p. 425. This is 
a pleasing memoir, filled with refined sentiments. 
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was not uader the law, but tmder grace ^ and it was not 
until that grace (the meroy of Grod in Christ) got possession 
of his soul, and drove him toward Grod in harmony of mind, 
by its aasimiUttng inflneaoe, that he had peace, or jey, 6r 
liberty, or spiritual power to hare victory, and to triumph 
over the world, the flesh, uid the devil/' Dr. Shirley can 
not but allow that all was well at the last with Dr. John^ 
son ; but nether he nor Bishop Jebb sufficiently remark on 
the constraining and dir eo^g power of his religious principles 
-—for principles of the most inflnencing kind he undoubted^ 
ly cherished in his heart of hearts. He was a great and 
awful man in every thing that he undertook— ^in conversation^ 
in writing, in daty-**-^nd the same spirit that nerVed him in 
these, aoeompanietd him ^also in his religion ( which in him 
was real, was commanding, was lasting ; and if the garment 
was of sombre hue, its teicture was enduring, and always fit 
for service. ** The hope of the Christian was his,'' says the 
Bev. Mr. Anderson, " and its reality was then" (in his last 
iUness) "proved." 

We have shown that his religion was in accordance with 
the s^it of the Church of £ngland->-httmbling, yet edify- 
ing. In defense of written prayers he utters this admirable 
Sbnse :* *< It is now universally ccmfeBsed, that men pray as 
they speak on other ooca^ons, according to the genertd 
measure of their abilities and attainments. Whatever each 
may think of a form prescribed by another, he can not but 
believe that he can himself compose by study and meditation 
a better prayer than will rise in his mind at a sudden call : 
and if ha has any hope of supernatural help, v/hj may he 
not as well receive it when he writes as when he speaks ?" 
In his Sermons written for Dr. TTaylor, we find most excels 
lent sentiments and sterling sense ; sentiments and sense that 
in this our day tire being revived ; t and if with moderation 

• In his " Journey to the Western Islands," p. 244. 

t We may be reminded of a smart epigram in this place— 

**The antiquarian's skill, how bright! 

Who out of darktuMs formeth light : 

And makes this cpntradtetion true, 

That Something old is something mto. 

Gtntleinan*8 Magazine, 1782, p. 40, 
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and discretion, edn. not fail to strengthen the hands of the 
ehuroh and her sound and genuine Christianity. How 
wisely does he speak of the study of antiquity ! " The 
study of antiquity is labomus," ho says,"*^ /^ahd to despise 
what we can not, or will iiot understand, is a i](iuch more 
expeditious way to reputation.'* Again : ** With re;gard to 
the order and government of the Primitive church, we may 
doubtless follow their (the Ancient Christians') authority with 
perfect security ; they could not possibly be ignorant of laws 
executed, and customs practiced, by themselves ; nor would 
they, even supposing them corrupt, serve any interests of their 
own, by handing down false accounts to posterity. We are 
therefere to inquire from them, the different orders established 
in the ministry from the Apostolic ages : the dilierent employ- 
ments of each, and their several ranks, subordinations, and 
degrees of authority. From their writings, toe are to vin- 
dicate the estabUshmera of our' church, and by the same 
ivritings are those who differ from us, in these particulars, 
to defend their conduct.'* Yes ; to this touchstone we must 
come to seek for the practical in proof of the speculative. 
And how wholesome is this rule, and most confounding to 
the Church of Rome ; " Every thing that was declared by 
the inspired writers to be necessary for salvation, must have 
been care&lly recorded, and therefore what wo find no traces 
of in th)9 Scripture, cr in the early Fathers, as most of the 
peculiar tenets of the Romish church, must certainly be con- 
cluded to be not necessary. Thus, by corsulting first the 
Holy Scriptures, and next the writers of the Primitive 
church, we shall make ourselves acquainted with the will pf 
God : thus shall we discover the good way, ajid find that 
rest for our souls which will amply recompense our studies 
and inquiries." This is the way to be settled and grounded 
in the truth; and "when I think of these things," says 
Alexander Eaiox of unstable views of men, "how I rejoice in 
niy settledness." 

Speaking of sects in reli^on, in another Sermon,t he ob- 
serves with acute discernment, "He whose opinions are 

* Vol. i. Serm. vii. p. 154, &o.^ 
t Sermon xi. vol. i. p. 226. 
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censured, feels tbe reputation of his uadersttading impaired ; 
be, "whose party is opposed, finds his influence resisted, and 
perhaps his power, or his profit, in danger of diminution." 
This is said of the proud sectarian ; but he goes on to 
remark, ** That men of difierent opinions should live at peace, 
is the true efiect of that humility, which makes each esteem 
others better than himself^ and of that moderation, which 
reason approves, and charity commands." He then counsel 
Christians, in the words of his text, io be aU of one mind, 
and certainly unity must be looked to as the grand preserva- 
tive of the Christian religion. << My regard for unity," said 
the intellectual and saint-like Fletcher of Madeley, at a time 
when he was thought to be in the last stage of a consumption, 
« recovers my drooping spirits, and adds new strength to my 
wasted body ; I stop at the brink of the grave, over which I 
bend,^and, as the blood oozing from my decayed lungs does 
not permit me vocally to address my cox^tending brethren, by 
means of my pen I will ask them, if they can properly 
receive the Holy Communion while they anUfidly remain in 
disunion with their brethren, from whom controversy has 
needlessly parted them V** And the celebrated Adam Clarice 
enjoyed a uniting spirit, t though he was not in union with 
the church, the res angusta domi having alone prevented his 
being brought up as a clergyman of the Church of England. 
** Of the Established Church," he writes,) '' I have never 
been a secret enemy, i^or a silent friend. What I fe^ 
toward it, the CLngels are welcome to ponder: and what I 

♦ Sontbey's Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 382. 

^ t The pious Bishop Shirley, than whom few men were in the way 
of greater experience in the matter, while he states, that " the clergy 
of the Charoh of England are gaining year by year in spirituality, 
devotedness, and power;" bears this melancholy testimo&y; "The- 
Dissenters are shrinking into ranoorous sectarian agitators." It is 
probable, that some value politics more than religion, and would 
" Pour the siweet milk of concord into Hell, 
Uprdar the universal peace, confound 
AU unity on eartV^ 
But to such let Dr. Adam Clarke's censure on political preaching be 
strdngly reconimended. 

t See his admirabie letter to the Bishop of London, in his own 
Memoirs. 
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have spoken or 'Mrrittea concembg it, and in its favor, I 
believe I shall never be even tempted to retract. Being 
bred up in its bosom, I early drank in its salutary doctrines 
and spirit ;" and he proceeds to say as much in deep regard 
fi>r " Mother Church," as he terms it, as Dr. Johnson him- 
self could have expressed in his hours of most cordial attach- 
ment and warmth. And as Adam Clarke held kindly feel- 
ings toward the church, so Dr. Johnson was not unfrequently 
liberally inclined toward those who differed from him. When 
visiting an aged and venerable Presbyterian minister (Mac- 
lean) in Scotland, he records, '< I lost some of his good-will, 
by treating a heretical writer with more regard than, in his 
opinion, a heretic could deserve :" and he adds of Mr. 
Maclean himself, **I honored his orthodoxy, and did not 
much censure his asperily." The heresy must have been on 
soma point on which Churchman and Presbyterian were 
agreed. The Churdi of England can Well afford to be 
generous : she is founded on a rock from whence she can, 
with every advantage to herself, esiend a hand of sympathy 
and help to the weaker and less discreet. " We do not 
render evil for evil" observes the Rev. Mr. Agutter,* who 
preached a funeral sermon in the University of Oxford, on 
the death of Dr. Johnson, '< we grant the Romanist a tolera- 
tion, which, if they had the supremacy they would not grant 
to us. We do not remember and repay the violence and the 
oppression which the Church of England was once made to 
suffer, wh^n.the Dissenters had the upper h&nd.'' But, 
after all, Johnson's religion was not a religion of hostility to 
Romanism or Dissent, so much as it was a religion that 
craved after a good life, and sought the salvation of the soul 
through the faith that is in Christ Jesus. What he says of 
Dr. Sydenham, might have been written of himself, and far 
more : hamely, that "his chief view was the benefit of man- 
kind, and the chief motive of all his actions the will of Grod, 
whom he mentions with reverence, well becoming the most 
enlightened and penetrating mind ! 

We can least support Dr. Johnson in his fear of death, oi 
rather of eternity. The fear of death is implanted in thi 
* Sennons on Various Occasions, by Rev. William Agotter, p, 240. 
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nature of man for sufficient reasons, bat it is to be overoonM 
by the Christian, and we dare not lower the standard of 
Christian joy and peace. Men commonly do not like to 
think of death, neither do they desire to be told of its pre- 
paratory warnings and weaknesses. When Gil Bias had 
obtuned the situation of private secretary, ho, to the Arch* 
bishop of Grenada, and by his admiration of his patron's 
sermons and discourses had become his factotum, the Arch-% 
bishop desired him to let him know when he perceired his 
Grace to fall off in his energetie addresses. The archbishop 
has an apoplectic attack from which he partially recoyers so 
as to be able to preach, but preaches very indifferently. Gil 
Bias, according to order, ventures to take an opportunity of 
mentioning to his Grace that he perceived a diixunution of 
strength and vigor in his discourses. The archbishop re- 
ceives the intimation quietly, but sends Gil Bias to his 
treasurer to receive a hundred ducats, and thus dismisses 
him, " Adieu, Mr. Gil Bias, I wish yon all possible prosperity 
with a little more good taste.*** 

Dr. Johnson's fear of death might arise from either of two 
causes, or from both combined^— a constitutional tempera- 
ment, in which he is the object of pity rather than of ad- 
miration — all his lifetime subject to bondage thtough this 
fear of death— -or else a deficiency of faith in the goodness 
and mercy of God in Christ Jesus. The latter view w« 
may presume is much established by the fact that, as his end 
drew near, and his faith was strengthened, he seems to' have 
viewed it with far less dread : and we may think, too, it is 
naturally enough inferred from the way in which he i^ke 
of the « work of righteousness," as if it were more the result 
of his own efibrts than of the gift of God. We can not help 
supposing that a more correct and lively apprehension of 
Ephes. ii. 8, would have been the true anid effectual remedy 
for all his fears. Let us, in all tenderness, consider it as a 
weakness to be pitied, and not an imitable exc^ence. Un- 
doubtedly it would not afieot his salvation. Charles Sime(»i, 



* '* Je vous soahaite toates sortes de prosperity avee on peu plus 
de go&t."— Oa JBfof, ^1. iii. 12mo. edition. 
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tn writing of a penK)n who had made use of some very hdpe- 
ful terms ia her last hours, says,* ** I lay no stress on those 
expressions of hope which I have been speaking of, as though 
they U06re necessary to her salvation;*' yet he hailed them 
with joy as coming from one exceedingly diffident of her 
state. And of himself he said, in an admirable letter to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, " I long to be in my proper place, my 
hand on my mouth, and my mouth in the dust. I would 
rather have my seed-time here, and wait for my harvest until 
I myself am carried to the granary of heaven. I feel this to 
be safe ground. Here I can not err.*'t And of the doctrine 
of assurance, Wesley said,t " Some are fond of this expres- 
sion : I am not : I hardly ever use it I believe a few, 

but very few, Christians have an assurance from Qod of ever- 
lasting salvation ; and this is the thing which the Apostle 
terms the ' plerophory,' or full assurance of hope." The pro- 
found and philosophical Ciidworth, in a sermon on John ii. 
3,^ says, " The best assurance that any one can have of his 
interest in God is the conformity of his soul to God :" and, 
in like manner. Dr. Hampden (Bishop of Hereford) says, 
« The reality of the Divine presence by the Spirit with the 
believer, must not be confounded with the gross imaginations 
of the heart of man. Their feeling of joy is the result of 
conduct, harmonizing with their belief, and strengthening 
their belief by its accordance. It is not the work of a mo- 
ment-^but of days — of years.^ll This is the true ground 
of assurance, but even this Dr. Johnson had not vividly and 
continually. Therefore was his happiness impaired. Let 
ts not be accessory to an impression, that a low state of love, 
and joy, and peace, is intended to be the Christian's position 
upon earth. Undoubtedly it often is so. But whenever it 
is, is it not usually (except in constitutionally exempt cases) re- 
solvable into want of faith, or inconsistency of conduct ? Of 
this we may be confident, as we can be of any thing we 

* Simeon's Memoirs, 3d edition, p. 181. t Page 489. 

t Southey's Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p. 182. 

S The doctrine of Assttrance, by the way, is untenable by this text, 
^kioh is often adduced in its favor ; it has nothing to do with it. 
II Parochial Sermons. By Rev. Renn D. Hampden, p. 11^ 
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Imom, ihat^ vuMng etevj aflowaaee lor all snrts aad kinds 
of dtpitwitm, the lUle of Ibdiag idodi » boUi eommaiided 
to erery CHuiftiaa, Mad pfomiied alio, and anifimiil j lepie- 
aonted aa attamaUe, and aa aetoaUj attained by oiaiij, is 
one tu move li^nr ^^^^^ c>a beoooaiateat with Dr. John- 
ioii'f feasa. It is evident tbat he did not rejoice in the Lord 
alwaj— that he did not walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death without figuring eril— -that the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in hia character of Comfixrter was not greatly 
rouchsaibd to him ; and» in all sincerity, we most not hcdd 
np this state of mind as an example, bat rather as a warning 
to others. We most not be daz?;lftd by his superior talents 
and moral exo^ency so as to suppose that this defect is nec- 
essary or imitable. Probably if he eonld now «q>resB his own 
altered sentiments, he would at once denounce himself as one 
** of little faith«" who never needed to have had this cause to 
** doubt/' but was led to do so by dispnqportionate attention to 
the obligations of man, as compared with the goodness, and 
sufficiency, and imparted power of the all-sufficient Saviour. 
Still let no man presume, let no man censure Dr. John- 
son, fer great light was within him, and his love to his fel- 
low-creatures certainly sprang out of his love to God. Let 
not the multitude who have feelings of assurance, sudden as 
they are groundless^ lift up their heads and imagine them- 
selves to be something when they are nothing. <' The valet," 
says Carlyle, <<does not know a hero when lie sees him.'' 
Doctor Johnson was entitled to far greater degrees of hi&ppy 
feeling than he actually possessed, or his humility and sease 
of unworthiness would permit him to express. " A noble 
unconsciousness is in him. He does not engrave Truth on 
his watch seal : no, but he stands by truth, speaks by it, works 
and lives by it."* See him in the Church of St. Clement 
DaneBit pronouncing *< with tremulous earnestness," the 
awful petition in the Liturgy : '< In the hour of death, and at 
the day of judgment, good Lord, deliver us !" and all through 

* Carlyle*! Heroes and Hero Worship, p. 289. 

t " That ohuroh of St. Clement Danes," observes Carlyle, p. 283, 
** where Johnson still worshiped in the saa of^ VoLTAiaa, U to me a 
Vintrabti plac$,** 
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life e&deaTpring to attaia tho. reality of religion ; and attaia- 
ing it too, though not in all its freedom and joy. Yet wa« 
this great mournful Johnson a right valiant man.=^ Ho 
•ought Tirt«»e, and without virtue there is not eiddenoe of a 
sincere faith. *'Be good, be virtuousi my lord, you must 
come to this ;" were among the last words of thQ converted 
Lord Lyttelton to Lord Valentia. " We must all come to 
this," was ever Johnson's reflection on witnessing a death- 
bed, or hearing of death, and it was the voice that went forth 
from his own dying hour. Yet full as he was of good works, 
he did not say with Bishop Fearce (it may be harmlessly 
enough), on being asked one day ho^ he could live with so 
little nutriment, « I live," said the bishop, " upon the recol* 
lection of an innocent and well spent life, which is my only 
sustenance."! Let not this be despised, for doubtless the 
bishop reviewed his past life in the spirit of the twelfth and 
thirteenth articles jof the Church of England. In such a 
spirit spake the pious George Herbert on his death-bed, when, 
to Mr. Woodnot, who took occasion to remind him of his 
rebuilding Layton church, and his many acts of mercy, he 
made answer, saying, << They be good works if they be 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ, and not otherwise." And 
Wesley's rebuke was just, as in the following anecdote.]: 
For, we are told, that Dr. Hales, Rector of KiUesandra in 
Ireland, happening to tell Mr. Wesley, that when Bishop 
Chevenix (of Waterford) in his old age was congratulated on 
recovering from a fever, the bishop relied, ** I believe I am 
not long for this world. I have lost all relish for what for- 
merly gave me pleasure ; even my books no longer entertain 
me» There is nothing sticks by me but the recollection of 
what little good I may have done." One of Mr. Wesley's 
preachers, who was present, exclaimed at this, "Ob, the vain 
man, boasting of his good works !" Dr. Hales vindicated the 
good old bishop, and Mr. Wesley silenced the preacher by 
saying, " Yes, Dr. Hales is right, there is indeed great com- 
fort in the calm remembrance of a life well spent." We 
are always reminded that an evil action will haunt the 

* Carlyle, p. 289. t Life of Mr. Bowyer, p. 431. 

^ t See vol. ii. of Soothey's Life of Wesley. 
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death-bed of the onner ; and why thonld good actions, in all 
humility and in all subeenrience to the free meicy of Grodi be 
utterly oast out of remembrance at that awful aeason ? To 
any disposed to cavil on this subject, c»r inconsiderately to 
raise differences ore rotundo, let us say in the words of our 
greatest dramatist,* 

''Noble friends, 

That which combined as was most great, and let not ^ 

A leaner action rend us. What's amiss, 

May it be gently heard : when we debate 

Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 

Murder in healing wounds." 
Great calmness in death has been the blessed privilege of 
an innumerable multitude of the members of the Church of 
£ugland.t Some have been put in remembrance of a good 

* Shakspeare. / 

t Read " Sacred Memorials of the Last Days and Blessed Deaths of 
Eminent Christians," &c. By the Rev. Henry Clissold, A.M. (Riving- 
tons). This book can not be too highly spoken of: ilia the book of tdl 
modem books of a sacred character, that should be placed in the hands 
of every member of the Church of England, as a guide, counselor, 
comforter, and friend. The author's pious object, with the blessing of 
God, in compiling this book, must surely be sucoessful^-^iamely, Ist, 
For the use of the thougktUu, who, he hoped, jos Addison did, might be 
deeply affected, and persuaded by such sights, when unmoved by ab- 
stract reasoning. 2dly, For the timid and cj^sponding Christian, whose 
faith might be strengthened in learning how wonderfully others have 
been supported'by the Holy Spirit in similar trials. 3dly, For the iick^ 
who in these narratiyes might find much food for religions refleetion, 
and many states of mind worth aiming at in the chamber of sickness. 

The following letter is from the late Bbhop Burgess, and addressed 
to a friend of the late Dr. Gaskin, Secretary to 5ie Society f)r the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge : 

" Dear Sir — ^Tour account of the death of Dr. Gaskin shall be tran- 
scribed into one of the blank pages of Clissold^s Last Hours of Eminent 
Christians, a most interesting work to a plusque-septuagenary, which 
has been, for some time, a part of our evening reading. It is a most 
valuable collection of practical divinity, taught and enforced by lessons 
of unaffected, undbguised, unequivocal instruction. 

" Yours most sincerely, 

"T. Sarum." 

As often as we read this book, we may well praise and thank God 
for the grace it hath pleased Him to bestow on members of the Church 
of England ; and let us hope, that the pages of this book will be largely 
repleiSshed. 
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life past ; others, which is hotter, have not made mention of 
the actiohs that adorned their useful eareer. The Rev. Dr. 
Aylmer was a pattern. " Let my people know," he said, «« that 
their pastor died, undaunted, and not afraid of death. I hless 
my God that I have no fear, no douht, no reluctation, hut 
an assured confidence in the «in-OYercoming merits of Jesus 
Christ." And in the conclusion of all, he shut his own eyes 
with his &um hands, dying in the Lord Jesus. << I long for 
death," exclaimed the Rev. Thomas Cole (1697), as a weary 
traveler doth for his rest ; nothing trouhles me hut life, and 
nothing will reheve me but death : but let Grod do with me 
what He will : all He does is best ;" and, after expressing fiiU 
trust in his Redeemer, he concluded, *' I long to be immortal : 
it is a mean thing to live a dying, life." 

Most edifying was the death-bed of Bishop Bull. " Doctor," 
he said to his physician, <' you need not be afraid to tell me 
freely what your opinion of me is : for I thank my good God, 
I am not afraid to die ; it is what I have expected long ago, 
and I hope I am not unprepared for it now.". He disclaim- 
ed all iiotion of inherent righteousness, but put the matter 
clearly, in a few words, ^< I believe that while I bring forth 
fruits worthy of faith and repentance, aiid. while I not only 
abstain from those crimes which, according to the Gospel, ex^ 
elude a man from heaven, but do diligently, likewise, exercise 
myself in good works, both those^of piety toward Gt)d, and 
those of charity toward my neighbor, so long I may preserve 
the grace that is given me of remission and justification ; and 
that, if I die in this state, I am in the way of obtaining 
it, by the mercy of Grod, and eternal life and salvation for 
the sake of Jesus Christ,'* 

Yes, it is to the mercy of Grod that every man must look 
in a dying hour. We are told of Bishop Wilson, that *« all 
his cry was for mercy:'' of him, who like a full ear of corn, 
was bended down with his good works : of him who was an 
«< epistle known and read of all men." (2 Cor. iii. 2.) And 
we are told* of a minister of eminent piety and distinguished 
usefulness, who, on being told on his death-bed by his sur- 
rounding friends, that he was going to receive his reward, 
# StoweU's Life of Bishop Wilson, p. 254. 
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answered, ** I am going to rooeiTe mercy *^ Dx« J6hn8K)n, on 
hearing of a criminal*! prayer for mercy, said in a solemn, 
fervid tone, " I h^pe he ihall find mercy." And let us hope 
that Dr. Johnson himself, tho leaned, the great, and the re- 
ligious, has found that mercy with €rod which he desired so 
earnestly for an unfortunator fellow-creature. Surely, when 
we contemplate his last hours, we ate not mistaken in put- 
ting into his mouth the lines of Sir Henry. Wotton : 

'* Now have I done ; now are my thonghts at peace ; 
And now my joys are stronger than my grief; 
I feel those coinforts that shall never oeasci 
Future in hope, bat presefit in belief. 
Thy words are true, Thy promises are just, 
And ThoQ wilt find Thy dearly boaght— in dost." 

And now, gentle reader, we must coma to a close. Adam 
Clarke, in speaking of a small town in the Land's End in 
Cornwall, tdls. us, that on the sign of an inn, as you come 
from the Land's End, are these words-:-" The first Inn in 
England ;" and on the rcTcrse are the following^-** The last 
Inn in England/' Reader I you will soon have come from 
first to last in this my book, wherein I trust you hare not 
been wearily detained ; at all CTents, let me hope that yowr 
duty hath pardoned any want of entertainment in iwy efibrts ; 
for, as has been said,* « Personal gratitude, and personal 
afiection to the good and great who have closed their scene 
upon earth, are elevated sentiments. Th^ are debts of 
honor to the departed spirit." But, reader, you will soon 
have passed from first to last in your mortal career : and 
while you derive, throughout your course on eajrth, much in* 
struction from Dr. Johnson's life and writings, may you have 
a fiiir hope of the mercy of Grod in your entrance upon eter- 
nity ! 

Let me conclude with Dr. Johnson's own words. " There 
are fow things," he writes in the laat numbw of his lDLE&,t 
<* not purely evil, of which we can say, without some emotion 
of uneasiness, ^Ais i3 the loot. Those who never could agree 
together, shed tears when mutual discontent has determined 
them to final separation : of a place which has been firequent- 
* George HaidiBge t Vol. ii. p. 281. 
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ly visited, though without pleasure, the last look is taken with 
heaviness of heart .... The termination of any period of life 
reminds us that life itself has likewise its termination ; when 
we have done any thing for t?ie last timet we involuntarily 
reflect that a part of the days allotted us is past, and that as 
more is past there is less remaining." 

So is it with the author in writing a book^-so is it with 
the reader in reading it ! And to all men there is a time 
when it must be said — then cometh the end. 



THE END. 
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